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GEEAT BEITAIN AND lEELAND. 


FEBRtTAEt 12 th, 1889. 

John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The foEowing presents were annotmced, and thanks voted to 

the "respective donors : — 

For the Library. 

From Dr. O. FnrscH. — Bthnologische Erfahrnngen tind Belegstiicke 
aus der.Siidsee. Zweite Ablheilung ; Nea-Guinea. 

From the Author. — The Ta Ki, the Svastika and the Cross in 

, America. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. 

Notes on the History, Customs, and Beliefs of the Missis- 

sagnas. .By A, F. Chamberlain, B. A. 

— — Huron Folk-Lore. By Horatio Hale. 

Verkehr und Handel in ihren TJranfangen. Von Prof. Dr. 

Ed. Petri. 

Prom the Eotal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. v. No. 2. 

From the Anthropological Society or Washington. — The American 

From the Berlin GESELL^^BgK^|^^^|*.LOGiE, Ethno- 
LOGIE UND URGESCHICHT^^^^^g^^^^pbologic. . 1888. 


2 . De. Beddoe . — On Human Remains, discovered, hy 

BVoitt the DEIITSCHE Gesellschaft pue Antheopologie, Ethhologie, 
; ' TOD TJegeschichte. Correspondenz-Blatt. 1888. Nr. 10-12. 
.Erom the Impeeial IJKitEESiTT op Japan. — T he Calfendar 'fo'r the 
year 1888-89, - . , . 

The Jotimal of the College of Science. Vol. ii. Part 4. 

From the Soci^t^ Aech^ologjque, Ageam. — ^V iestnik hrTatgkoga 
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From the Teustees. — T wenty-second Report of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Prom the Society. — P roceedings of the Royal Society. Eos. 273, 
274. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society., Vol. xi. Eo. 2. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. xi. 
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Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. i. 

Eo. 5. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Eos. 1886-1890. 

From the Editoe. — E ature. Eos. 1002-1006. 

American Journal of Psychology. Vol. ii. Eo. 1. 
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. The Peesident, after some introductory remarks, read the 
following paper : — 

Ofi HijMAif Remains, discovered hy General Pitt Rivers at 
Woodcuts, Rotheeley, &c. 

By John Beddoe, M.D., r.R.S., President. 

The three series of bones, on which the kindnfes's 6f General . 
Pitt Rivers has enabled me to comment, are of great interest as 
exhibiting beyond reasonable doubt, examples of two races of 
men which have successively occupied the Same limited district, 
and almost the same spot. We are entitled, I think, to assume 
that the two series from the villages of Woodcuts and Rotherley 
represent a j^^^M|MH|||i||||^ving under Roman rule, and 
tte series fro^^J^^^^^HH^Hpraves a West-Saxon popula- 
tion belongu^^^ ^^l jjpjjllJll of the conquest of Wiltshire, 
« which may Uy. joined its blood with that 

of the prior (I j)ns may have descended from 

pelgic <^od Subjects; the frontie;- of the 

I In further to the south. 



General Pitt Bivers at Woodcuts, Botherley, &c.‘ 5 

- The averages of the three series yield the following results ; — 

The Woodcuts Skulls, are the largest in circumference and 
breadth, the Eotherley series the smallest, the Saxons from 
Winklebury come between the two. In length, the Woodcuts 
average and, that of the Saxons is about the same (188 milli- 
meters) ; that of Eotherley is smaller. In height the difference 
is only 1 millimeter, the Saxons standing first (135), both the 
British series lower, and equal. As to cephalic index, if we lump 
together the two series of Britons, we may say that both races fall 
just within theboimdary of dolichocepbaly, as now defined, though 
the Woodcuts average taken separately just exceeds it, being 
75'6, while that of Eotherley is but 737. The Saxon average, 
747, is practically identical with that of other early Saxon or 
Anglian collections. The Saxons are on the whole more 
prognathous, i.e., they have a rather larger alveolar index. The 
nasal index is smaller, the orbital index larger, in the Eomano- 
Britons. 

Of radii and arcs, the vertical and parietal are slightly larger 
in the Britops, the frontal distinctly larger in the Saxon men. 
The greater length of the frontal arc, and the comparative 
shortness of the parietal arc in the Saxons seem partly due to 
the greater fulness of the temporal region as compared with the 
posterior parietal which again is connected with the greater 
tendency to ellipticity in the norma verticalis. 

The following table exhibits, roughly, the relative proportions 
of the radii and arcs, the measurements of the vertex being 
taken as the standard. 



Frontal. 

Vertical. 

Parieted. 


Badii. 

Arcs. 

Badii. 

1 

] 

Arcs. 

Radii. 

Arcs. 

Saxons . . 

90 

91 

100 

100 

103 

102 

Bomano-Britons 

86 

87 

100 

100 

102 

104 

Bound-barrow . . 

90 

90 

100 

100 

92 

102 

Botherley 

86 

87 

100 

lOO 

104 

104 


There are also sundry points of difference which, though they 
do not distinctly come out in the measurements, and though 
some of them are incapable of being tested in that way, 
are nevertheless appreciable and important. 

Ainong these are the greater prominence of the superciLLary 
ridges, as a rule, in the Eomano-Britons. The difference 

B 2 



4 ■ Dii. Bei>ijoe . — On Human J^nainn, discmered by 

between the glabello-maxim^l and the ophryo-maximal lengths 
does not always fully express this prominence, being liabte to ■ 
vary also with the form of the owipiit ' * 

The chin is usually broader, rounder or more open in the 
Saxons. 

Though the orbital ijidex is greater on the average in the 
Itomano-HHtons, the orbit is generally rounder or less angular 
and square in the Saxons. . • 

; The form of the nose, perhaps I should say the probable form, 
,'has been noted in four of the Woodcuts, and six of the Eotherley 
series, and in four of the Saxons- 

In three, and perhaps in four, of those from Woodcuts, it has 
been prominent and seemingly aquiline ; in the who^e of the six 
from Eotherley more or less aquiline ; among the Saxons one is 
•marked prominent, one slightly arched, one straight, and one 
f'not arched.” These observations confirm, so far as they go, 
the other -evidence we have as to the form of the nose among 
, the Anglo-Saxons*. It was sometimes concave, often straight, 
jeftep sightly convex, without being very prominent ip the face 
for forming a large angle with the plane of the forehead 
5 , , Some parieto-occipital or rather , post-parietal flattening is 
uo^ in eight of the Saxons, but in only two -of the Britons from 
- Woodcuts, and three from Eotherley. This is a frequent feature 
in long Germanic skulls. On the other hand the off-setting 
(Ahsatzung) of the occiput, which German and Swiss anthro- 
pologists ascribe to their Eeihengraber or Hohberg type, is little 
seen in these Wihklebury Saxons. I have noted it in but one 
instance, l*fo. 31* ; whereas it is noted as considerable in two, and 
slighter in three others of the Woodcuts Britons, and as marked 
in one, and existing in two others of the Eotherley series. This 
point may be worth dwelling on a little. 

Johannes Eanke treats the Hohberg-Eeihengraber form, the 
ieptoprosopie dolichocephalic of Kollmann, and the Kymric of 
tlic French anthropologisls, as one and the same. In that "casej 
this feature might lui supjxjsed to have binm brought into Dorset 
and Wilts by Belgic; invadijrs. But there is some evidence ih 
,the“ Crania Britanriica” of its occurrence hereabout earEer iiiaii 
the' Belgic immigration. I lay no stress on the shuQ from 
Morgan’s Hill, figured therein, which exhibits this “offrset%lg” 
in a notable degree; though only a flint implement was fbnnd 
with it Dr. Thuruam himself thought it Belgic. But there is 
• a sbght degree of this pecularity in the long-barrow sdiulis of 
' West Kennet and Uley, and a greater one in the Parsley Hay 
■ Siujd fiallidoii Moor crania, which are brachycephalous probably 

V ■ ^ See c^oiiny Mr..Piirk Hanrison’s paper on this suhieot. 
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of early date. Professor Macalister notes its occurrence in the 
Worlebuiy skulls. It is perceptible also in' some of the skuUs 
of the period we arp dealing with, which are figured by Barnard 
Davis as Eoman, but whose ethnic character is more or less 
doubtful. 

On the other hand it is not a conspicuous feature in Davis’s 
Saxon skulls, of which those from Ozingell and Wye (both in 
Kent) exhibit most of it. Of the five skulls figured by Virchow 
(in his “ Beiibrage zur phys. Antlir, der Deutschen ”) from the 
Frisian islanders of the Zuyder Zee, only one, that of a male 
from Schokland, shows any sign of it. It occurs in some only 
of the long skulls figured by Gildemeister from Bremen, and in 
none of the broader ones which he calls Frisian or Batavian. 

Dn the whole, if it was really a race-feature, it must have charac- 
terised the military caste among the Belgic as well as among 
the Germanic conquerers. Admixture of the Frisian type may 
have lessened its prevalence among the Saxons of Wessex. 

In the norma verticahs, there is as usual a somewhat greater 
tendency to the elliptic .outline in the Saxon, and to the ovoid 
or even the coffin, or pear shape in the British skulls. Thus in 
15 of the Winkelbury, 12 of the Woodcuts, and 14 of the 
Rotherley Britons we have the following proportions : — 



Saxon. 

Bomano-British. 

Ditto Botherley. 

Slliptic 

6 

4 

' 4 

Ovo-elliptic. . 

4 

•• 


'Ovoid .. _ .. 

4 

6 

3 

. Pear-shaped 

•• 

‘ 1 

r pear-shaped. 

7 ■< coffin-shaped. , 

Oblong-ovate 

1 

1 J 

t. ]ieast‘«hap«d. 


The oblong-ovate form is the Sarmatic of Van Holder; the 
heart-shaped approaches his Turanian type. 

In both series the crowns of the teeth are more or less abraded 
by the use of hard food ; but while 'those of the Saxons are 
wholly free from caries, it is found in those of no less than, five of 
the Britons of Woodcuts. 

Another remarkable difference is found in the stature. 

General Pitt Rivers, following rules laid down by Topinard, 
and taking into account the lengths not only of the femur hut 
of the tibia and of the bones of the upper extremities, arrives at 
; the following conclusions as to this point : — 












. These differences are very great; they extend to both the 
'British villages, and to both sexes. The inferiority of the 
. British to the Saxon mdes is in the one case 3‘3 inches, in 
the other no less than 6 inches; that of the British to the Saxon 
females in the one 'case 1'6 inches, in the other 3‘4 inches. It 
arises, not from any remarkable development in the Saxons, but 
feom a remarkable depression in the Britons. Yet the twQ , 
earlier races, contributories to the British stock, were, the One, 

; ,tiie bronze men, tail and stalwart, and the other, the neolithic 
meb of the long barrows, not, as a rule, particularly smalL And 
$trabp was struck by the procerity of the British youths whom 
^ had seen, and says distinctly that the Britons were taller 
than the Gauls. Of course there remains the consideration, not 
to be altogether overlooked, that our Woodcuts and Eotherley 
peasants may have descended in part from earher races of 
; serfs, of small stature, pf whom we have few relics. Allowing 
-'that possibility, I would call attention to the occurrence of 
> skulls among our present material which remind us distinctly 
. of the neolithic race, and of some which may suggest the admi^- 
thre of the bronze blood. 

' For myself, I am inclined to doubt whether these Britons, 
•though, certainly of stature so short as to constitute a notable 
V and pregnant anthropological fact, were quite so short as Gqawal 
Pitt Rivers, on Topinard’s rules, has made them out to be* My ‘ 
; distinguished friend Topinard lias recimtly criticised my vie^r 
somewhat unfavourably in the " Revue d’Anthropologie” ; but 
I still think that his own observation .s, coupled with tho^ ,^ 
•Orfila, indicate a notable shortening of the lower liinbSj-as ecm- 
parcd with the trunk, in individuals who are of shorter Stature 
than riic s1a,ndard of their race. To go back to a very old 
authority, Homer, in describing Ulysses, says that he was of 
• shoit stature, but that when he was seated among others this 
. 'was not oliscrvable. 


’ V ... ■ ^ easier to suppose that the inhabitants of Woodcuts 

: and Eotherley were of short stature by reasem of degeneration 
selection than that they were a small race initio, so to 
speak, in. whichlatter case my aigument would fail 


General Pitt Rivers ai Woodeids, BofherUy, &e. 7 

I think, therefore, that calculations based on the length of the 
femur- alone, or of the femur and tibia, in which the; relative pro- 
portions of these bones in short-statured people are not allowed 
^for, may give results somewhat under the mark. This source of 
deficiency is partially, however, avoided by General Pitt Eivers, 
hi that he has taken into account also the lengths of the bones 
df the upper extremity. Still, the objection is not entirely 
removed. 

! Another possible source of fallacy lies in the fact that several 
ifidividuals of both sex^s, and in both the Eomaiio-British 
v$lages, appear to have been" of advanced age, and are noted as 
being so by Dr. Garson. Such persons may have lost a Ettle of 
the height which they possessed in the flower of adult age. I 
believe, however, that the decline in stature which takes place 
in old people is not usually accompanied by any material shorten- 
ing of the long bones ; the neck of the femur may, it is true, 
become more horizontal, and thus lessen the apparent length of 
that bone. . 

Anyhow, the calculated stature is not increased, in the case of 
the Woodcuts people, by the subtraction of the aged males, while 
in the case of the Winklebury Saxons it is positively lessened, 
the three old men among them having averaged, according to 
General Pitt Eivers, 5 feet 7^ inches, while my plain brings them 
up to 6 feet 8| inches. 

At Eotherley, however, the aged men have been really shorter 
than the others. Let us subtract them, and regard only the six 
men who were in the prime of life. Their average, as calculated 
by General Pitt Eivers on Topinard’s plan, is only 5 feet 2| 
inches.^ Out of all the numerous schedules contained in my 
o^ work on the Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles, 
only one, a coEection of Spitalfield weavers, an originally small 
race dwarfed by progressive degeneration, yielded figures lower 
than these. . 

The utmost point to which I can raise the stature of these 
people, by eliminating the older men, and employing the mode 
of calculation which is most favourable to them, that from the 
femur alone, is 5 feet 5'9 inches in the case of Woodcuts, and 5 
feet 4’2 inches, in that of Eotherley. This last figure would stUl 
be below that of any modem community in Great Britain. 

The nine male Saxons, as I have already stated, must have 
averaged somewhere between 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 8 inches. 

Here there is no possible, room for doubt; all methods of 
calculation lead to nearly the same result; and this result 

t I am not sure whether the soft parts have been allowed te ; if not, an inch 
and four-tenths should be added. 



8, , Iht. -B eddoE.-— (?» ^TawiiK JSeJTMWMS, 

Ik* : ' . very closely with that I have arrived at from a comidera- / 

v - !' tion of all the available data, as having been the general average j 
ij . . ‘ of the old Saxon race.' It is also very nearly that which Eoberts ^ 

, hod Eawson, looking chiefly to the classes whose mode of hnrtnre / 
r, . - gives them a fair chance of development, would consider to be/ 

V the averagenf the same race in modem times. / 

. . I am willing, however, to resign my own proposed method of 

; , ■ ' mensuration ; for, though I still thinlc it the best and most easy 

- of application in those numerous eases where the femur alone qf 
5 the long bones has been preserved or measured, it may well ije 
; ■' of inferior merit in such' cases as these, where so many of the 
V;-, long bones have been preserved and carefully exapiined. 

. ' Moreover, it has very little chance of general adoption. It is 

exceedingly desirable that some one system should be universally 
•*. /;. V employed; and the data of Topinard furnish the only probable 
/ basis for such a system. It is earnestly to be hoped that he 
will be able to find time to extend those data and perfect a 
/'■' ".^tem. • 

I'ff'f.' ' ' Meantime, a little ambiguity has arisen, from the fact that the 
pj, . figures ia the “ Anthropologie Generale” are not in every c^ 

^ eansistent/ and that they refer to the stature of the skeleton, 

Topinard says, should be amplified by 35 millimeters, or' 
ifi-it-tr': 1'4 English inch, in order to get the living stature. 

' ."l have re-calculated the proportions, allowing the required 
; 1'4 inch for the soft parts in every case; and find that 27 for the 
femur, 21-7 for the tibia, 19’65 for the humerus, and 14"25 for 
the radius, are about the figures that should correspond to 100 of 
• , , ' living stature, if we neglect the differences of proportion which 
\ I conceive to exist between short and tall men respectively. . 

, By the application of these rules I have brought out tlm 
i . ‘ fcBotving results : — 


'.J. .1 






'.WoodoutB, males 7 . 
1 - females 0 . 

' Bothcrley, males 11 , 

females 3 . 
' .WinklebuTy, males 9 . 
i&i.': females S , 


' Woodcuts aad 1 , 

%tlmrlc.v ■ f 
• ■' females 9 


Jl 

^ j! . ■» 


From complete lower 

extrenut; only. 

mm. 

inched. 

1648 

64-88 

1537 

60-5 

1577 

62-1 

14S9 

58 -66 

1721 

67-43 

1618 

63-72 

1611 . 

6:1-42 

1521 . 

r>9 -88 


{., t., h., and r. 


• .-'ingCT ••/IP, '•iw, n«!i. pu{^ 9-vo, la a miapnnt tor 

Cbaniarna). page 1041, for 20-0, and S!3 3 (tibia), page 1042, for 22-3. 
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General Pitt Rivers at Woodcvis, RotJierley, &c. 

' We have therefore a remarkable difference in the steture of 
the two races of which we have been speaking, a difference which 
extends to several inches at least, and which occurs in both 
sexes and is independent of differences of age. 

There is, however, no very noteworthy variation in the 
length of the clavicle (indicating breadth of shoulders), nor in 
the circumference of the long bones ; the British villagers, 
though much shorter in stature, were scarcely less solidly built 
than their conquerors ; the difference was almost limited to 
the length of the trunk and members, especially the lower 
Hmbs. 

This defect of stature in the Britons was no mere accident ; 
else why should it have occunred in both villages, and affected 
both sexes. Was it a local peculiarity 1 That could hardly be ; 
and here, I would remark that the Eomano-Britons of White 
Horse Hill, described by Davis and Thurnam, were also short, 
though taller than our present subjects. 

Was the phenomenon in any degree the result of long 
continued oppression by their rulers, heavy taxation, and 
consequently scanty food through successive generations; or 
of the draining away of their tall young men, time after time, 
for military service ? 

Both suggestions have been made by General Pitt Eivers, 
tod it seems probable enough that both causes may have been 
materially operative through several generations. 

It will be observed that in both series, especially in the 
British one, there are instances of an approach to platycnemism. 

Other individual peculiarities have been noted in the schedules. 
One of the most markworthy is the Eoman character of Ho. 8 
British skull (Woodcuts). It is very like that of L. Volusius 
Secundus, figured in the Crania Britannica by Barnard Davis. 
The skull from the round barrow in “Susan Gibbs’s Walk,” is 
a perfectly typical “ bronze ” one. The disproportion between 
the parietal radius and arc is very characteristic of this type. 
Eushmore is situated in a district which up to our own time 
constitutes a kind of ethnic frontier. The complexion and 
featmes of the modern inhabitants seem to indicate that the 
West Saxons, having settled in force about Salisbury and 
Wilton, pushed up the diverging river- valleys to. Warminster, 
Tisbury and Mere; beyond these points their advance may 
have been checked for a generation or two ; and their subsequent 
conqu^ts may probably have had less of the character of 
colonization than of military and seignorial occupation. The 
most prevalent types further west, as at Gillingham and 
Wincanton, are certainly not Saxon. It will be of the greatest 
interest to determine, now that we know Bokerley Dyke to be 
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'pS^t-Eoman, whether the neodpm lines of race-divisibn correspond 
}tp;^e lines of the ancient earthworks. • 




Fv/rther notes on Proportion and Stature. 


, , Since this paper was read, I have examined a good deal of 
material bearing* on the question of the uniformity of proportion 
of the length of the long bones to the stature. The results are 
more curious than satisfactory. 

Dr. Etienne EoUet, of Lyon ( “ Mensuration des os longs des 
membres”) having measured 50 maleand 50 female corpses, comes 
to the conclusion that among males the long bones are pro- 
portionally dwrter in taU persons, while among feTualpa the' 
lower extremity only is longer. 

He, however, quotes Sappey, who in a series of 40 males and 
30 females found the proportional length of the lower extremity 
distinctly greater in tall persons, in both sexes ; and CoUignon, 
whose figures agree with Sappey’s. 

Eollet’s method of calculation, which differs from Topinard’s, 

■ brings out, from the femur and the humerus, a stature of only 
•5 feet 1*55 for the Eotherley men, and 5 feet 4*7 for those Of 
‘ Woodcuts. 

I have also gone over the measurements of Weisbach, in the 
report of tlic Hovara expedition, hoping to gain some forther 
, Ji^t on the subject of proportions from his measurements of 
thO lower extremity. He measured from the trochanter to the 
external condyle for the thigh, and thence to the external 
maEeolus for the , leg. I have added together the lengths of the 
"leg and thigh, and taken their proportion to the stature ; it is 
not very different from our leg-index, roughly speaking. . 

The results in 30 German men and 11 German women show 
ah increasing leg-index with increasing stature. In 20 Slav 
nmh and in 10 Equman men, on the contrary, there is a , slight 
decrease. - 

_ In Nicobar men, of whom Weisbach had a large number (61), 
then! is scarcely any dillerence, and the same is the Case with . 
the Bugis ; if anything, the indication is one of decrease. On 
the^ other hand, in Amboyna men, in Javanese, both men and 
women, in Snnda women, and in Tahitian women, them is, a 
very considerable inciease of leg-index with increasing stature; 
jand the Ohiticse seem to fall into the same class. 

But by far the most extensive series of measurements bearing 
on that point is that in the Anthropometric Manual of Amherst 
Gollege, by Drs. Hitchcock and Seelye. From 888 measure-' 
raents we gather that in the American student the leg-index 
• does increase in the direct ratio of the stature, but it would 
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seem that this increase is due mainly to the greater proportionate 
length of the tibia rather than of the femur. In young men from 
160 to 167 centimeters in stature, the leg-index is only 46‘6, in 
those from 168 to 175 it is 47’, in those from 176 to 183 
centimeters, inclusive, it is 48. The pubic heights (49’9, 50’5, 
50'4) and the umbilical heights (59'3, 59‘8, 60‘2) confirm the 
indications of the leg-index. 

On the whole, then, it may be said to be the rule that the 
leg-index does increase in the direct ratio of the stature ; but 
the exceptions are numerous. Is it a mere accident that most 
of the exceptional series occur , among the bracbycephali , of 
central Europe (the Celts of Lyon, the Slavs, the Eoumans) ? 


Discussion. 

Mr. S’. Galton feared that the risk of error would be large in 
endeavouring to identify' the race to which skeletons belonged 
from the statures of a few specimens. Stature was known to be' 
largely dependent on nurture, as shown by the great difference 
between that of the artizan and of the professional class in 
our own country, and again by the present large number of very 
tall English women, much in excess of what used to be observed, 
due apparently to the more healthy condition of female life in 
modem times among the well-to-do classes. The varieties in the 
value of mean stature had also been strongly forced upon his notice 
during several recent enquiries into different groups. They would 
probably be no less conspicuous under the rude conditions in which 
the people existed who were spoken of by Dr. Beddoe. He had 
witnessed a remarkable degree of variety among the Damaras, of 
whom some had cattle and lived plentifully on milk ; these were 
magnificent men, frequently exceeding 6 feet 2 inches. The 
remainder were very poor; they had no cattle of their own, but 
lived chiefly on such roots as they dug up, or on other chance 
means of sustenance, and were far less tall. The statures of a few 
skeletons dug up in Damaraland could not, he was sure, be trusted 
to tell much about the race to which they belonged. 

Prof. PuowEB and Prof. Thane also joined in the discussion. 

Dr. Beddoe, in reply, expressed his satisfaction at the result of 
Prof. Humphrey’s investigation, as reported by Prof. Thane. If 
Hie angle of the femur did not really become less open in old people, 
a considerable addition to the material belonging to the early 
races, and available for measurement, would be made. 


The following paper was then read by the Author :■ 
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address in this room on the question, “ How far recent investi- 
^ions on the functional topography of the brain could be 
brought in relation with craniological and anthropological 
reiseanriics with, a view to establish the foundation of a scientific 
j^renology.”, It is my object' to-night to continue that dis- 
cussion, and to submit td you the basis of a scientific phrenplogy 
for your examination and .criticism. I take it for granted :-r- 

1. That aU mind-manifestation is dependent on brain- 
matter; 

; . 2. That the various elements of the mind have distinct 
seats in the brain— which, however, have not beenaS 
; yet determined ; 

i ■ 3. That the recent researches by physiological experimenters 
and pathological investigators— which have resulted 
in defining distinct regions for motion and sensation—^ 
established the physiol<^ical correlative of psycho- 
logical actions. 

^fe^^vBy applying galvanic currents to definite portions of the 
^y:.!h|?ain, or by destroying certain areas, physiological experimenters 
: pause movements of certain limbs and muscles. In itself the 
distribution of motor areas in the brain would be of little value 
to the psychologist except that it proves to him the plurality 
of functions of the brain. When, however, we observe that the 
movements' caused by excitation form the physical parallel of a 
mental action, we may arrive at the psychological function- Of 
certain portion of brain, by reducing the various faculties of the 
’ to their elements, and watching their physical expression. 
Ipjg^Ivanic cmrent will ever have the effect of demonstrating 
5 C centre of ideation, say : the centre for the emotion of power j 
; ojn the other hand, theie are several emotions and all the.high^ 
■ . ijitellectnal operations, wMch^ have no outward physical .mg3p!^ 
; 'Jjdl, which the excitation of that portion of brajn, where .the 
V emotion of power may have its centre, can effect, is certain, 
, movements which such an emotion would cause when irritated, 
arrive then at the demqhstration of centres of ideation 

1. We must observe the physical expression of our thoughts 
mid feelings, as far as possible; in other words, we 
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' must study the outward visible signs of their mani- 
festation ; ' 

2. We must take the limbs and muscles, which are affected 
\ by^ definite emotions, and see on what occasions they 
are made to move by central excitation. 


-Let me give an example. The outward sign of a joyful 
emotion is a drawing up of the corners of the mouth. The 
elevation of the angles of the mouth is the muscular action 
going parallel with the emotion of joy. The excitation of the 
nerve-centre causes the elevators to act. There is but one 
definite area, from which the elevator muscles can be made to 
act, therefore joyful emotions must take their start from this 
centre. When then a joyful emotion excites this definite 
portion of grey matter, a nerve-current passes to the lower 
centre — the centre for the movements of the elevator muscles — 
and causes them to act. As the brain is a very complex 
machine, other effects may be produced at the same time, but 
this one has always been associated particularly with exhila- 
rating emotions. Persons of very cheerful dispositions make the 
elevators act so frequently, that the mechanism of the nerve- 
display is facilitated by constant use, and the centre will easier 
appreciate these special impressions. The elevators wiU,be in 
time so accustomed to act, that they will leave impressions on 
the face so marked to enable people to recognise, by mere 
^physiognomical signs, their brethren, who are of such dis- 
position. 

Now, let us see what the actual experiments were. 

• Prof, FOrrier applied a .galvanic current to the ascending 
frontal convolution in monkeys on a definite portion marked 
(7), and to the corresponding region in dogs, jackals, and cate, 
all with the effect of elevating the cheeks and angles of the 
mouth with closure of the eyes. On no other region could the 
same be effected. 

Darwin (“ Expression of the Emotions,” p. 202, &c.) says : — 

“Dr. Ducheune repeatedly insists that under the emotion of 
joy, the mouth is acted on exclusively by the great zygomatic 
muscles, which serve to draw the comers backwards and up- 
wards. The upper and lower orbicular muscles are at the same 
time more or less contracted. A man in high spirits, though he 
may not actually smile, commonly exhibits some tendency to 
the retraction of the comers of his mouth. According to Sir 
Chas. Bell, in all the exhilarating emotions the eyebrows, eye- 
lids, the nostrils, and the angles of the mouth are raised. The 
tendency in the zygomatic muscles to contract under pleasurable 
emotions is shown by a curious fact communicated to me by 
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Dr. Browne with respect patients suffering from general 
paralysis of the insane : ‘ In this malady there is almost in- 
variably optimism — delusions as to wealth, rank, grandeur — 
insane joyousness, benevolence and profusion, while its very 
earliest physical symptom is trembling at the corners of the 
mouth and at the outer corners of the eyes. This is a well 
recognised fact.’ ” 

' We have then sufficient evidence that the effect produced by 
galvanic current on the portion of brain marked (7) in Femer’s 
topography is the physical expression of joy. We know then 
for positive that pleasurable emotions excite this centre. But I 
do not say, that it is the function of the centre to produce an 
emotion of joy — a manner after which the old phrenologists 
would have expressed themselves — I merely note that all 
pleasurable emotions produce a nerve current, which takes its 
start in this region. 

Sir Crichton-Browne tells us, that in general paralysis of the 
insane, there is invariably optimism, beginning generally with 
trembling at the corners of the mouth and the outer-comers of 
the eye. The old phrenologists located “ hope ” in this region, 
and there is, no doubt, a strong relation between hope and 
optimism, and I find, in the writings of Combe, frequent 
allusions that this organ gave a tendency to cheerfulness. At 
the saine time, I must note that Gall, the founder of phrenology, 
did not admit “ hope ” as a faculty, but included this portion of 
brain in his organ of “imitation” or “centre for mimicry,” of which 
I shall speak directly. 

There are many defects in the old phrenological system ; one 
of them being that it rather favoured complex functions. But 
all the same, an unprejudiced investigator must take their 
observations into consideration. I need not remark that, when 
I refer to phrenology, I mean only the observations of GaU, 
and not the fancies and fallacies of Ms followers. 

TMs centre for the elevator muscles, and probable centre, 
from which exhilarating emotions take their start, is in close 
connection with Exner’s centre for the facial nerve. 

Terrier’s centre. No. 7, is a little, lower than the centre for the 
" nervus facialis ” as located by Exner (“ Localisation der Func- 
tionen in der GrossMrnrinde des Menschen,” Wien, 1881). The 
“ nervus facialis ” centre occupies a very large portion of brain 
in Exner’s collection of pathological evidence. The most intense 
centres fpr facial movements are localised by him in the squares 
marked 57, 58, 65, but are said to extend actually from the 
gyrus centralis anterior to the latter halves of the lower frontal 
convolutions. He quotes many cases of disease of this nerve, 
and is particularly struck with the frequency with wMch disease 
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, .(rf tlie facial nerve and aphasia concur. He says (p. 56), 
cannot h(! mere cliancc tliat paralysis of the facialis is frequently 
. acconipanied by aphasia and the reverse : an observation which 
■ was also made by h’errier. 

There is sufl'icitmt evidence that the centre for the fanjaj 
Inovcments ocicmpies an areii <!xtending^ from the ascending 
frontal couvelutiou to the middle frontal convolution — a fact 
which was noted by Gall. He located in this region the talent 
for inirniery, tlui talent of imitating the gestures of other people)' 
more than this, ho noted that, when this, region was prominently 
-developed, there was not only a talent for mimicry, but also a 
talent for the mutation of the voice of other people, and many 
examinations and casts of heads of eminent actors were m»de to 
, prove this theory. 

We have heard from Exner and Ferrier how closely the speech 
and facial nerve centres are connected ; both in perfection 
being necessary for a clever actor. But let me quote (M 
himself. Speaking of a man with a peculiar prominence of this 
region, he says ; — 

“He imitated in so striking a manner the gait, the ge-stureS, 
the sound of the voice, &c., that the person was immediately 
recognised. I hastened to the institution for the deaf and dumb 
to examine the head of the pupil Casteigner, who had bemi 
receiyed into the establishment six weeks previous, and who, 
rtf , from the first, had fixed our attention by his prodigious lalent 
, for imitation. On Shrove-Tuesday, when a little theatrical 

' ■ ’ ' piece is usually represented in the establishment, he had imitatAfT 
so perfectly the gesture, the gait, &c., of the directors, inspector, 
physician, and surgeon of the institute, and especially- of some 
fe-p ‘.‘Women, that it was impossible to mistake j a scene which 
/.amused the more, as nothing like it was expected from a boy 
ivhpse education had been absolutely neglected.” ; 

v. fie goes oh to explain that many men have a natural talenh 
stage or pantomime, and that the history of tlie lives of . 
actors shows, that the majority of them had received litfle 
^rtj.ndu'cation and were intended for some other profession, but 
ii<:f,^eir innate disposition drove them to the stage. Tlic faculty 
‘M^^rimitation is exercised sometimes eveu in idiots and m^m^. 
says f V:*.:” 

A young idiot whom 1 have long had under my eye, has the 
; 'most marked and irresistible inclination to imitate all that she 
f sees'done in her presence ; she repeats ituHihanicaJly all that she 
.shears, said, and imitates .with the greatest fidelity the gestu^ 
i'hftd actions of othei'S, without much regard to propriety.” 

■ ;;.,'i.,cann(>t go into details to-night as to the ample evidence 

otherwise, which the early phrenologists brought 
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eiceept what they hear fi^om opponents and read in books by 
dilettanti. Scientific men think Gall’s 
exploded^ because Sir Wm. Hamilton and Flourens 
<»■ disprove it, but we know, since 1870, that the) 
vv;,' , ^ettines of these two men are ecjually valueless, for. Flourens • 
^ % '.’.t^ghf' that the whole brain acted as an organ of the mind a^d 
>! :) ®s we know now, that special parts of the Brain have 
functions,' while Sir Wm. Hamilton considered it 
j: impo^ible to form a system on the supposed parallelism of 
Ji, )' hram and mind. L. Landois (“Lehrbuchder Physiologic”) recom- 
• 5 :;' B^xids a re-examination of Gall’s theories, and I hope to show 
& 3^®®^ to-night that, whatever you may think of the phrenological 
l ,. ^tem, Gall’s fundamental observations were correct. 

Femer’s experiments on monkeys on the anterior and irnicr 
v)!;; £Be uncinate gyrus, marked (15), had the effect of 

ff^toihion of the lip and semiclosure of the nostril on the aamp. 

, iy*s . »»de, as when the interior of the nostril is irritated by some 
^ odour.” He says (p. 244, “ The Functions of the Brain,” 

i y«;i';;|iOndto, 1886) : — 

, . , yy y |^ "'hnitation of the middle temporo-sphenoidal convolution I 
;« found m general to be without any obvious reaction except 

llilj.wwwds the lower extremity, where in several instances move- 
the tongue, cheek pouches, and jaws were induced very 
.< V like those which are characteristic of tasting.” 

..•nn. _ - . . O' 


, , n>e same experiment on (15), the uncinate gyrus or extremity 
■ ^ of the temporal lobe of dogs had the result of “torsion of the , 
: ."V .s -npetril on the same side, as if from irritation directly applied to 
‘ tiie nostril. ’ Tlie same effect was produced by experiments op ' 
cats and other animals. He continues: — 

P. 315. “ As above described, irritation of the hippocampal 
. ' lobule, in the monkey, cat, dog, and rabbit was attended by ' 

, . essentially the same reaction in all, viz., a peculiar torsion of the' 

tlie same side. This reaction is precisely the . 
;:;?y?jjaine 4s is introduced in these animals by the direct application 
: of some strong or disagreeable odour to the nostril, and is 

the outward or associated expression of excited 
^ t^ toPactory sensation.” 

:||||; Pi 321. “As to the sense of taste! have not succeeded in: . 
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“As to the sense of taste! have not succeeded in 
' differentiating any special region related to this faculty, but 
that it is in close relation with the ' olfactory centre is probable 
from the facts described. It was noted in connection with 






..- electrical irritation of the lower extremity of the tempom- ' 
yhphenoidal cotivolntiona in the monkey, and of the same region . : 
the brain of the cat, that movements of the Kps, ton^&^ 
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lii^K^poucbes; and jaws, were occasionally induced — pheno- 
!Da> which might be regarded as indications of the excjjtation 
' '.^y sensation. This interpretation receives support 
^^4he above described results of destructive l^ionSj-amJ -Wf > 
iiyei therefore, reasonable grounds for con<duding that Ijte. 
fi&|atoy centres are situat^ at the lower extremity of th«s , 


^^poro-sphenoidal lobes, in close relation with those of' 


431. " The physiological needs of the organism, in so far 
thpy induce locjdly di^riminable sensafSons, express tliem- 


|f}- selves subjectively as definite appetites or desires, which are the 
iiv^’OOhseious correlations of physiological wants. The appetite of 


. I'y hunger is the desire to satisfy or remove a local sensation, refer- 
^e to the stomach, in wMch the physiol(^cal needs of the , 
y^j Stornach express themselves. The sutetrata of the feeling of ^ i 
Brj'iunger and appetite for food are the stomachic branches of the=, 

and their cerebral centres, and as local conditions of th& r i’^*' 
.i&S^ipach may destroy 6 r increase the feeling of hunger, 8 o centntl' 

e may give rise to ravenous appetite or sitophobia, condi- ■ ' 
exemplified in certain forms of insanity.” V,' '; 

fesrier thus proves the tip of the lower temporal convolntiomi' ; ‘ 


the “gustatory centre,” and even Hitzig, who is npt' 4 '^.v; 


flattering to Prof. Perrier, delights in noting this f 

Yet, I will show you immediately that this centre— rof ^; 
.l/yvpieh we are most certain^— was known and correctly loealfeedkwj:;;'^^- 
the same portion of brain by the early phrenologists. . ‘ 

f|;|f .Many men claimed the discovery of tiie organ called “gus** 
^ti&vcncss,” or “ alimentiveness,” but tlio Editors of the“Ediit-' 

Phrenological Journal,” Vol. 10, ]). 249, give Dr. Hoppe ■ " 

, .^kOopenhagen the credit of having been the first and most % . 
^^ 6 Bte observer. ■ ■. . 

Detember, 1823, lie expresses the opinion, that besides- ’ 
Ksmainerves of the stomach and palate, of which alone he c< 3 i-\ 
es the sensations of hunger and thirst to be affections, tiiexe>> i-;; 
t lie also an oigau in tlic brain of animals fur the instmct' ' 

^ ' for the preservation of life, which incites us to 'thi&’'-V 
esyBUol enjoyments of the palate, and the activity of which 

’ ^ of hunger' and thirst.” . .. jf' ' , 


,11 a second communication to the same journal, dated 28th . 
liember, 1824, he says — > ■ ; 

..“.Segardi:^ the organ for taking nourishment,! have been 
^b think, aince I wrote last, that the place where its'/ . ;^ 
ant .degrees of developnient are manifested in tlie living. ' ..-vyi 
is in foBsa-zygomatica. Before 1 had thought at all of ' 
^lf{^:l,.wps struck with the remarkable brea'dth of the ■ 
of .a friend of mine, caused, not by prominent 
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I r as in some varieties of mankind, but more towardf 

J I the ears, by tbe great convexity of the zygomatic arch. Knowr 
/ ' • this individual was exceedingly fond of good living 

'■ ; 'aid that, even in spite of a very powerful intellect, and pro^ 
cT!; pensities moderate in almost every other respect, he was prbna 
;; to ind^^^ too freely in the joys of the table, I afterwards 
i this form of the head and tendency of the mind 
!m bear a hearer relation to each other than had at first 
■ occurred to me, and in some other persons, notoriously fond of 
good eating and drinking, I found a confirmation of my suppo- 
: sitions. I^bis prominence of the bony arcjh, I think, must be 
:• an absolute consequence of the part of the cranium lying under 
the temporal muscle being pushed outward, and diminishing, in 
, that direction, the space of the fossa.” 

^ ■ ! Dr. Hoppe considered the organ “ alimentiveness ” to be like- 
*1 wise the organ of taste. He says : — 

* “That the sensation of taste only passes through the nerves 
j and is perceived in a part of the brain is a supposition, I think, 
sufficiently proved. Now, it appears to me as highly probable, 

( - and by analogy agreeing with other experience, that it is one 
* ’ and the same organ which tastes, viz., distinguishes and enjoys, 
■’ and incites us to taste, or in other terms, to take food and drink. 
' This, according to my opinion, is the organ of appetite for food 
•* '.’ and consequently it may be named the organ of taste, gustus.” 

:^Dr. Crook, of London, mentions that several years before the 
publication of Dr. Hoppe’s papers, he himself had arrived at 
;y, conclusions with regard to this faculty and the position 

4 V df ;ita"orgaiL He says : — 

Three' persons with whom I had become acquainted in the 
l$19i first led me to suspect that a portion of brain 
■ srtnated near the front of the ear, was connected with the 
jdeasures of the festive board.' From that time to the end of 
<: ; 1822 above a thousand observations were made. As they 
; tiended to confirm this "view, several phrenological friends were 
. ■ v; infonned of the result. From 1823 I no longer doubted that 
.1 , the anterior portion of the middle lobe was a distinct organ, 
i and that its primary use was the discrimination and enjoyment 
-of meats and drink. It was difficult, however, to hit the funda- 
, ' mental power. The situation of the organ, under the zygomatic 
.Vprbcess and the temporal muscle, frequently precluded the 
possibility of accurate observation. But, notwithstanding, well- 
marked cases, both of a positive and a negative^kind, were inves- 
||v';'%ated.” 

-A long controversy follows this paper on “ alimentiveness,” 
gustatory centre, in the “ Phrenological Journal/’ and mucdi 
V'feiilPaMe was thrown at the originators for localising a centre for 
. c 2 ‘ 
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r and thir^, those affections being thought due to -,th4 • ' 
.Even lo-day scicntilie men say phrenolo^ is 
because certain thicknesscjs iti the skull and the various; 
M'iiitake it impossible to distinguish the correspotodiugf/. v. 
of &ainj yet it is remarkable that the oigaa,w}:^cb ' 


: m ridictiled must and which was the most dUticuiti; to.) 


_ :J, is to-day found correct. 

"^.^t' Jffi^'t^ere were but two organs . correctly localised by GaH,->it,' 
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. ^. would justify a reconsideration of iiis work; but there seeuis to. 

V be a numljer of faculties, tlie lot;alisation of which has been 
V- v confirmed by modern ex^wriments. Unfortunate^ the later 
. ' phrenologists have spoilt many of Gall’s original olwervations. 

. I will just give a few more examples in order that my paper 
may ^receive sufficient consideration, and may effect a change 
■^liv^yOur views with regard to the oid phrenology. 

^ experiments on “the lower extremity of the 

P;|8SGendi^ parietal. convolution” in monkeys marked (11), re- 
! suited in “retraction of the angle of the mouth. The action" is ■ 

■ that of the platysma myoides.” 

. Darwin (“ Expression of Emotions,” p. 298), says with regard 
jf., to the physical expression of “ fear," and the platysma myoides 
jnusde: — 

5.;'- ■ “ Sir Charles Bell (‘ Anatomy of Expression,’ p. IfiS) and 
^i^ldiwrs have stated that this, muscle is strongly contracted und($r 
M;. tlie. luflueiice of fear, and Duchenne insists so strongly on ite ' "■ 
'‘;''iiB^tauce in the expression of this emotion that he calls .it,'.. '- 
the muscle of fright.” . 

>;This may perhaps suffice to show that the platysma myoides . .' 
iSl^Bcle is called into action in the expres.sion of fear. . . - , 

Jiow let me draw your attention again to the old phrenology,. ir 
jpdl located so-called “ cautiousness,” in an area wljich co.vejrs . . t.’*VV 
only Ferrier’s centre (11), but also the angular gymsw 
’ an enormous development of this region in, 

.Ipbbwn for their timidity, persons known to take almpiv 

could be easily terrified. ■,<;*? si ? 

to the function of the angular gyrus physiologi{^.aa^^ 

... Ferrier includes the gyrus in his centre, 

' ' " it “ Seelcublindhelt/’ a strange name 
demeaning. ’ ■ ; . 

■^B. quote some Usages, whiqh seem to indicate, tiutt ..the -^ 
bs produced by lesiou qf this, region have some ooitnecrion . '^V V . 
ither.fane^ibnettribui^ to, it by phrenologists. ■ 

mer, Phil.' IrwsacjlMns^ IS'Td, Part II, p. 445-.'51, Eesumd: ' 
oftheangular gymsthe animal commences to ; 

; if pusdied W 'move, it runs against every .' . ' 
If .floor, it cries out and looks ! 


■Kf- 


V,' L 

; 
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' about quite frightened; If called, it points its ears and cries;- " 

' if taken up again, it clings to one as if afraid of being put down. 
On tlie other hand, tliroatening with the stic,lc has no ctfoct, 

; 7’' unless the stick is brought in contact with the eyes.” . ’ ; 

'Munk ( “ Functionen der Grosshirnrinde,” p. 25, etc.) makes the ’ 

‘ " same observations as Ferrier, only his region of desfiruction, • 
marked A, includes a portion of brain, where Gall located his 
,;,;--'oj^an of “Friendship” or “Attachment” (see diagram, p. 19) 

Munk, speaking of the effect, says: “However, the animjd • 
A’ ; . JE^xains cold at the sight of men, whom it used to ^eet most 
W' fri^dly, and, even at the sight of dogs, with whom it used to 
plAyj” an effect, which can be easily explained on phreno- 
f-f!/ a^cld. prmciples, by the loss of the organ of “ attachment ” or 
friendship.” He goes on to remark, that the whip, which 
fcBtaerly frightened the animal away to a comer, has now no 
The animal stops before every obstacle on its path and 
;'V, ' tairas back again ; one has to push it to go up any steps, and 
J then, it feels its way with its nose, though not blind. When 
^ stares at everything and examines every object 

most cautiously, both when lying down and w alkin g about, just 
* V as .if it bad to leam afresh and gain new experience. 

■ 1 Gpltz ( “ Verrichtungen des Grosshirns,” p. 18, &c.) says, it is a 
/well-known fact, that animals are easily put into rage by the 
:X\ . 1s|^t!^rauce of a person in strange costume. He got his servant 
•dressedwp in fantastic attire and his dog would have torn him to 
< pieces, had not proper precautions been taken. When the dog, 
however, had been operated upon, and the experiment was 
repeated, he remained perfectly calm, even when the servant 
. stepped quite close to him, though the animal was by no means 
blind. 

It is not difficult to detect - in all these experiments an 
’ .^affiectioii of some faculty, which, when excited, causes timidity, 
f What the element of that faculty is, I cannot tell, but in its 
. prions it is concerned with the emotion of fear. 

, Professor Ferrier found, when experimenting on dogs and 
other animals on a portion of brain marked (5), which corre- 
; ispbnds to “ the ascending frontal convolution at the base of the 
superior frontal ” in the human brain, elevation of shoulder and, 
7*77: - extension forwards of the opposite fore-limb, or flexion of the 
;%,./“;fore-arm and paw. 

How, according to Darwin, raising of the shoulders— some / 
^mes accompanied by extension of the arms — ^is a sign of non- 
feafesistance. He inquires, p. 271 : — . 

“Why men in aU parts of the world when they feel-^ , 
^if ;l^etber or not they wish to show this feeling— f hat they- 
%f4*i^mstob or will not do something, or will not resist something tf;- 


ji t ‘^~^S;'lkrA6ndj^i(m tif Cm^ 

vi anotTiCT, shrug their shoulders, at the same time often' ' 

^ in their elbows, showing the palms of their hands with ; 5'*> ' 

’ ’ fingere, oftcm throwing their heads a little on one ■ Cv ' 

.‘ f'iaisiBg their eyebrows, and opening their mouth.” „ , 

^ “ he says : — 

-ohru^ng the shoulders likewise expresses patiemie or the ; ' ■ 
36 of any intention to resist. Hence the muscles which ‘ V 
.7.' j the shoulders are sometimes called, as I have been . J, 

' *“7* rmM by an artist, the patience muscles.” ; 

.f '■ Mantegazza ( “ La physionomie et les sentiments,” p. 113, 

• .Jj-^elJs on the importance of the movements yf the arm in the , 
^lict of submission, devotion, and veneration. Darwin doubted 
'®|%diethcr the kneeling posture with the hands upturned and . 
-C |)alms joined is an innate expression of devotion, but rather / 
ri'lhought this posture a sign of suhmission. Mantegazza differs 7 ■ ; 

’ Darwin ; he holds that it is from the habit we have from ■ ' 

7 ow. childhood to join our hmids for prayer, that we employ the : •> 

-gesture when appealing to human beings, who can do us either 
;‘hiuCh good or great harm. He thinks this gesture is innate and ‘ 

' t acquired. He questioned many artists and gives as the - 
.result, distinct rules, showing the importance which the position . \ 
jv.^of- hand and arm play in the expression of veneration and ■ 7 ; 
7 'devotioii. ;< /; 

We know then, that the raising of the shoulders together 7 7 
'with the bending of the arms and hands are concerned in the 7 ^ 
ihysical expession of submission or non-resistance. ' ‘ '■ • 

■7 'Hie old plirenologists locattnl in this region their organ of , 
j’VeBcr^tion,” which is to give an impulse to devotion and i ‘""..r' 
lybrshi]^ Combe ( “System of Phrenology,” p. 212) .says: — ^ : 

' Children who are prone to rebellion, regardless of authority, '7’; 

7 ’ little attentive o command, will generally be found to havg ■ y. ’.:, 

^ jpis organ defieient. Veneration leads to deference for 8up«^js.;,.';;:^:|;,; 

“ ’ rank as well as in years, and prompts to the ' reverenofe'.ofV 
*%thority.” . 

o’ “veneration,” say the phrenologists, produce^:'. aji';,: 
stinctive feeling of respect ; a defect of “ veneration ” •' 

fifect of diminishing the reverence for jiower. Dr.‘Spitrjiihi^:d" 
ifid it the emotion of reverence and respect. ' ‘ 

We s<^ again the strong relation between the old phre&qlo^ . , 
d the results of the experiments of modem phrenology, 
sO'oue. hand I have'showji you, that the effect produced 'by T-'l ' 7 
fs fm^isation is (the Batura] language of a feeling ofnou- . 
ace ; on tbo other,, that observations of Gall resulted in . in'i 
' I t6‘ tlsB pOritioiB of brain tlie seat of the emotion of ' v 
,, ' Of cburse.'respcctful people do not 
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' , Gall appears to me to have l)eeii aware of the importance, 
that the study of the physical expression of our emotions and 
' thoughts will play some day, and to have been expecting that 
; study of the physical parallel to our mental operations will 
jJ} ’ furmsh new evidence for his or any other system, built upon , 
■ ' the parallelism of brain and mind. He devotes a chapter to 
■ patliognomy, of which the follorrag extract may prove 
Vl;'' 'interesting: — 

“This art is founded on nature herself; for it is nature, that 

• fc ^ .^hmpts all the gestures, the attitudes, the movements, finally 

• the whole mimicry, by, which men and animals express ^1 their 
feelings and ideas. Pathognomy has its fixed and immutable 

f laws, whether we apply it to man or to animals, so long as the 
. question relates to .the same feehngs and the same ideas. 

' Tathc^omy is the universal language of all nations and of all 

• ’ animals. There is no beast or man who does not learn it ; there 

is mo beast or man who does not understand it. It accom- 


^ panies language and strengthens its expressions ; it supplies the 
defects of articulate language. Words may be ambiguous hut 
pathognomy never is so. What would become of engraving, 
painting, sculpture, the comic art, eloquence, poetry, if the 
««q)ression of the sentiments and ideas were not subjected to 
..immutable laws 1 What means would they have in their power 
<U'"- to, paint modesty, prudence, , fear, despair, baseness, joy, anger, 
ly.;,' ',:dontempt, pride or devotion ? Where is the animal or man 
,%«;fe;;wlKr takes time to deliberate on the manner, in which he would 
tjg^f^^ake his feelings and his ideas understood by others ? Even 
at the moment when the feelings and the ideas arise, they are 
!' written on the exterior in characters discernible by aU the 
world. It is certain, therefore, that the feelings, ideas, affec- 
i^tipus, and passions are manifested by suitable expression 
■*‘| j fording to determinate and invariable laws.” 

* - Gdl noted the physical expressions of our emotions, though he 

‘ could give us no explanation of its cause. 

/ V - : With the assistance of Hitzig, Fritsch, and Ferrier’s experi- ; 
iS'y } mehts on the one hand, and Gratiolet, Piderit, Darwin and 



; Mantegazza’s observations on the other, I have endeavoured to . 
.'show you to-night: (1) the reason why certain muscles and ; . ’ 

> -limbs are called into action by certain feelings and emotions; / 

: *^,;, ' .,8nd (2) how to demonstrate centres of ideation by comparing t 
. / the physiological experiments with pathognomy. V 

^ My work is, however, not complete, for first of all, I have not 
attempted to find the elements of those faculties which P '. ' 

. located ; secondly, we must take into consideration that mind,',. ; C 
,f|:;t;like brain, is very complicated, and even had philosophers ever ‘V 

-igreed as to its elements, we' know from experience that ^ 

emotion seldom acts singly. , 


jny j)aper -will cie»te some- oppoaition', but 
jpi* criticism : 1 only ask fat a re-examination of GaflV ‘ ’!i 
. . I bdievu has been rejected witliout due considtsar . . ■ . 


.•Sir .’ ' . 


Discussiow. 


x^i-. Bbddor thon^Iit that, although phrenologists had erected axt 
«viucc of straw and rubbish, on the foundations kid by Gall aiiii 
these last had been men of considei'uble power and 
■^.feness, whose ohserrsitions ought not to be neglected in any 
■ attesnpts at the localisation of faculty, 

Dr, h tBBiSB remarked that as the relations between brain ami 




. , ■ . 


J »md were still in many respects very obscure, he cOTdiaJlr 

_ a.1- . II ^ • **. 


weleomed any attempt to throw light on the problem. So far tiui 
.physiological or objetitive functions of certain cerebral regions had; 
b^a determined, but the question was, what arc the correlatioaa. 
%wcen ^e obj^tive ^ud the subjectivo or psychological, aspects 
hiese. Bsipc regions. As the brain was* composed of sensory 'ipjS- 
snlskaU, and as the brain was the organ of ideation, thpr^ 
TO ideation liras the functioning of centres whose objective fdno-. ' 
jb.wran motor and sensory. That there was a relation bctWeen 
di^elopmeiit of certain regions and cerfain motor and seneny ' 
fllMB and cap^ities was undoiibted, and was amply proved by *h®; 
fcts bf comparative anatomy and physiology, normal and morbid, 
■bi wheuer any particular centre could bo taken as the index ot 
• particular intellectual kculty or peculiarity was a totaBv 
3r«tt matter. For the same centre might be called ia*o„ 
- •' ojwnection with unnanteable meutal slates. Of which. ” 
; WOUM it be the index? Mr. Hollander’s spoenktions m' 
to so-called phrenological doctrines were ingenious, hoi 
. , ^e wiinled was evidence founded on careful iiivestigatipip'' 
:-_;to Btri^ly scientific methods serving to indkatd' 

development of pftrticnlar centres luv^ 

, BibPkl i^nlties, aptitudes, or peculiarities. At pjr^ 
think that there was any such worthy of considei^ 
the gftnertil indicatione above mentioned, Bufethe'iiig 
rt ono which was worthy of careful study, - and 1_, 
eemlogy might one ds^ kxsome possible. 


i;' 

.'l V 


Vfi''" 


I*;'.-?’ 






r. WxKXirieu) said that as men’s minds nndoabt'edfytdifl 
1 other in their natural characteristics so, it might • . 

did also the .physical organs through which mind' tiiiii;^^''. 
, itself., ^asit jioBsible to detect these difi'erezuies IVeto' 


'also, locsjiBed cpntTOs of .actiim corresponding to certain’ . 

P®'Fot» #>C l3io;iBind ? 'ITus was the problem for sold. .■ 
'W ■ .jScaue fisetoitad popie under his observ%. . 

j^ok iii^ the..8G3iiii<m was nut hopaless.;,’ ' 
of. 'knowledge as to ths' ' 

I l<^^p^,l>^i,'^ntt,bnt.ilfw,wid nucer^ ; 








, ‘ -.DisetisgioH, ' 

-Mr. G. Bertin reniarlccd that it ha<i been aBcertaincjd that 'tlte ■ 

; "facuHy of sight was localized in a convolution of the posterior 'pan ■ , j 
of the brain, and as we know that the faculty of speech is localizcil. , 'jl,'.'-. 
I,, in the third left frontal convolution, it would seem that rnodenl 
diseqycries disprove the assumptions of the phrenologists. One ■ 

V. great mistake of their system is to attribute the same {‘acuities to .'y . 
, the two lobes of the brain, a. fact disproved by the localization of 
‘0':5 \the .faculty of speech on the left side. Another thing lost sight of, . 

,%a -is that the examination of the head could only show the develops* 
iheht of the surface of the brain; while we have no means to ' 

V - 'detect its inner development. Nor mnst we forget that the skidl ^ , 

' does not change after a certain age, thongh faculties may be still 
cl-f developing. Another mistake of phrenologists is to localize faculty,. 

■ too inuch ; if phrenology is to become a science, broader lines wiii . >1i 
; hiave to be followed, and Mr. Hollander’s careful researches will do 
^uoh to further this object. ^ ' :p ^4 

‘ * 'Professor Thake and Dr. Edeidge-Green also took, part in 

. • the discussion. ' i* 


' •’ ■ Mr, Hollanpbe in reply, observed that nobody disputes the fact 
that there are brain centres for ideatibn ; the question is only as to 


their localization. But as the objective side, i.e., the physical cor- .y’ -^ 

. relative of menial manifestation, has been in many cases success- j, 

i l«1 < I* ATvi f^*r> a anVv_. ' 1 ^^^ 


fttlly establisiiod, there remains but the demonstration of the sub-. 


joctive side. How far the speaker had succeeded in this, may be 


\ .judged when t.be paper is read in type. So far he had not' . 
■■ e^ccited oppo.sition. But now comes the coincidence that some of ’ 
I .,. Professor i'enier’s researches, especially on the gustatory centre, 
-confirm the early phrenological ■ observations, long ago rejeetedy. . 
By careful examination and a thorough study of Gail’s works - 


iho speaker fouud^that there was a sound basis to his system^. 
Gall had extraordinary powers of observation, and was an expert 


m comparative anatomy. He noticed the resemblance between the, 


.skulls of murderers and the Skulls of carnivorous animals; the 
predominauce of the temporal lobe struck him, and both Professor 
■ Benedict and Lombroso — the authorities on criminal anthropolo^:' ..y-fet; 
' — testify fis to its correctness. Gall, in the same manner, noticed 
V. peculiarities in the heads of actors, poets, musicians, &c. Hey.,,^&y 
reasoned that there must be in the case of murderers an organ' ' 
giving an impulse to destroyer kill (“destructiveness”), in the’’i|^| 

. Case of mimics an organ giving an impulse to imitate (“ organ of 
*4T4i inoitation ”), &c. Now these deductions are open to criticism, but, , 
the original observations are beyond dispute. There are no two^ . 
'fe^’etoacters alike, neither are there two skulls alike. The quesfci^.y'^Sy' 
in ‘both cases is : how to measure the differences. There is nc^r^^y^C 
..jp’iiiatrament for the measurement of those “nps and downs,” pro- • 
and depressions of the living head. Between the 
fesfepli of a Goethe and that of a murderer there are innumerable ‘ ' , 
S^l^ljrieties. As we are able to distinguish the two extremes, why .. 


i 




- 


t, i-c ^ 8 « 

|n'- ^ 4» 


, , ,iiot snoceed in demonstrating the intCTmediate st^A' 
y: ??«*!" rejected at its first appearance, becansTit 
5* foliar notions about the liberty of the wilL 

^^^ecial crration, and snpernataral religion. This . was the 
7«ary few men, even now-a-days, care to risk the 
" * t PoP’ilai- opinion. The author had attempted a 

' He ®'PP®aIi"gto the learned 

... Me hoped that it would be received without prejudice. 
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John Bkddob, Bsq., M.D., President, in the Chair. 
he Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed 

'"S O'*- , 

^pe-ele^on of John Gold Philpot, Esq., of Lyme Eegis was 
HptKuic^d* 
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presents were bounced, and 
^l^l^speetiTe donors : — 

, Foe THE Libmet. 


thanks voted to 


j%,! • 'i- 

neuer Schadeltrager und Schadelmesser; 

•‘ VfYop "Ossf Mies. 


• •®V5^n^ den Erklarungen der eiuliegenden Imeareh 
Schadel-und Gesichts-lndicos. Von Dr 
Josef Mies. . ■ 

— Bcschreibung und Anw'endung einos neuen kraniometrdschen 
' . . Instt-nmcntcs. Von Dr. Josef Mies. ^ 

-7- Uemags kapabomas mal ko vodem pliiiiol, al plfisenon glegltofe' 
kotefemanumM lonedas glptikiin al vide gletikiin. e lone^ 
^gletikun al geils segun, balam beviinetik de Fiankfnrt’. 
posdunots seaseitlik fol. Fa dl. Mies. 
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ExHiBinoN of Instbuments (1) for Testing Perception of '■■■'JS 


Differences of Tint, arid (2) for Determining Keaction- 






Tim 






By Prancis Galton, Esq., r.R.S. 


I'm 


1. IriMrument fw testing the perception of differences of Tird. 














, ,Mr. F. Galton exhibited a new instrument designed by him- 
Aelf. It was a long box blackened inside, that had a horizontal 
. slot at one end, A, to look in at, and two square windows Bj Bj 
J at the other end, B to look out at. The box is directed towards 
;a screen of white paper easily illuminated, so that the observer 
looking through A sees two bright windows in front of him, all 
■ the rest being dark. His eyes are well shaded by three wings 
r attached to the box at A, one above, and one at either side. 

The hpper part of the end of the box towards B is hinged and , . , 
can be turned back; then two graduated wheels Dj and D^ are dis- 




closed. They tum.independently on the same axis which is fixed 
' ’ the horizontal partition that divides the wheels. Each 

r - wheel carries a light frame set across its diameter atright angles- 
t to its face. Similar gratings Gj G^ of fine wire (or else slips of. 

. coloured glass) can be inserted into these frames. Thus the : 
piece consisting of D^ and Gj is exactly sim il ar to that consist- , 
. ing of Dj and Gj, but the two pieces are placed in opposite 
. aspects, Dj and D^ being on different sides of the partition, and Gj , 




' -1 
-T'r' 






and Gg standing outwards from them respectively. The wheel 


i 


can be set by the experimenter in any desired position, and 




Dj can be rotated by the person who is being tested, whenever ‘ 


he pleases to turn a. stud S, with which Dj is connected by a ? 


tong. 


Now when the grating (or the glass) is inclined to the line of 


'*S' 

J-i 

■ 


less of the light from the screen that passes through 


."SB??' 

Eiif'K. 




F. GaltoN. — Essh^ion of IndTumturUs for Testing 


■ corresjpondin" window reachns his oyo than when it is sot more 

■ squarely. 'I'lKuei'on! tiie l)i-i<'{itiic.s3 of the two windows (;annot 
"M/#; -be the same unless the graduations on 1)^ and correspond in 

-position. 

‘ To perform the test : — Open the hinged end at B ; set to 
i any desired angle; close the hinged end. The person to be 
tested now looks through A, and turns the stud S until he has 
to the best of his judgment matched the tint of the window Bj 
of Then the operator opens the hinged end and 
reads, off the difference, if any, in the position of Dj and D^. 

precise value to be assigned to each degree of difference 
of graduation under the most suitable test conditions, has not 
yet been calculated, the instrument being still in an experi- 
' mental stage). . 


'^8 ' ' ■ 2. Instrument for determining Beaetion-time. 

This instrument, also designed by Mr. F. Galtpn, measures the 
interval between a Signal and the Eesponse to it, by the space 
traversed by an oscillating pendulum when measured along a 
chord. The pendulum is always released at the same angle of 
1S° from the vertical, and the graduations are made on a chord 
- of the arc through which it swings, situated at a vertical distance 
•' of 800 millimetres from the point of suspension. In this case, 

) the length of the half-chord, or of 800 x tan 18°, is equal to 259'9 
) millimetres. The graduations show the space travelled across 
from the starting point, at the close of each hundredth of the 
_ time required to perform a single oscillation. The places for the 
, Mf J.,altematb graduations are given in the subjoined table, which 
Jias jjeen calculated for the purpose, and may be useful iSi other 
ylvf :ways, but the times to which the entries there refer are counted 
from the vertical position of the pendulum, and are reckoned up 
— 50 on the one side, and to x 50 on the other. The value 
fej uf the decimal is only approximate ; it had, in many cases, to be-. 
"|^ .l^btained by graphical interpellation. The pendulum is made 
beat seconds, so the graduations are for hundi’edths of a 

A pendulum must have considerable inertia in order to keep 
fe'^Ood time ; on the other hand it is impossible to give a sudden 
^ J^eheck to the motion of a body that has considerable inertia with- 
a serious jar. Therefore it is not the pendulum that has to be 
**^,pddenly checked in this Apparatus, but a thread that is stretched 
to it, by an elastic band both above and below. As the 
^hdulnm oscillates the .thread swings with it, and the thread 
between a pair of light bars that lie j ust below the graduated 
and are parallel to it. On pressing a key these bars revolvn 



* P&rbeptwn of Differences of Tint, &e. 21. 

rotind an axis common to both, through a little more than a 
quarter of a circle. They thus nip the thread and hold it tight, 
while no jar is communicated to the pendulum. The signal 
either for sight or for sound is mechanically effected by the 
detent at the moment when it is pushed down to release the 
pendulum. The pendulum may also be released, without giving 
any signal. In this case a sight signal has afterwards to be 
produced by causing the pendulum in its course to brush against 
and slightly to turn a very light and small mirror, so as to throw • 
on or off the reflection of a window. A sound signal is similarly 
made by causing the pendulum to carry a light weight against 
a hollow box, which strikes the weight off. Neither of these 
acts produce any sensible alteration in the swing of a heavy 
pendulum. 


Table. 

T=the time of a single oscillation. Angle of oscillation 18° on either side of 
the Tertical. The distances are measured upon a chord that lies 800 millimetres 
Terticallj below the point of suspension. The decimals are only approximately 
cojreot. 
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0 

20 

148-5 

40 

246-4 

2 

15-7 

22 

161 -5 

42 

251 -2 

4 

31-3 

24 

174-0 

44 

255-1 

6 

46-8 

26 

185-9 

46 

257 -9 

8 

62-2 

28 

197 -0 

48 

259 -5 

10 

77-6 

30 

207-4 

50 

259-9 

12 

92-3 

1 32 

1 

216-2 



14 

107 0 

34 

224-8 



16 

121-5 

36 

232-7 
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18 

135-2 

38 

239-8 
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The Eakly Eaces of Western Asia. 

By Major C. R Condeb, RE. 

[with PrATB I.] 

subject of the present paper is one of growing importance, 
although in consequence of its difiSculty it has not till lately 
attracted general attention. Wherever in Western Asia the 
student of Aryan and of Semitic history has carried back his 
inquiry to the earliest period, he has found himself confronted 
by populations speaking languages neither Aryan nor Semitic. 
|i? In three cases these languages are known to belong to the 

1^,' family of the agglutinative tongues of Central Asia, to which 

. the term Turanian is most commonly applied, including the 
Turkic dialects, the Mongolian language, the various Finnic 
tonnes, and, as recent researches show, the language of the 
ruling Tatar race in China. 

‘^ 4 ? The question which is now raised concerns the affiliation of 
ol'l^®r dialects in Asia Minor, Syria and Greece to the same 
,etock ; and I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that this is a 
K subject which I have studied in considerable detail for the last 
'’ seven years; only very gradually arriving at conclusions based 
on much preliminary labour. It is a question of very general ' 
interest, for on the one hand it throws much light on early 
Greek and Koman history, and on the other it enables us better 
tinderstand the earlier part of the Old Testament, and the 
g#i„attitude of the Hebrews towards the Canaanite population of 
pf, Palestine. But in order to work from the old to the new, and 
■J’S .from the generally accepted to that whieh is stiU matter of 
i*\‘; discussion among scholars, a few words are necessary concerning 
the three languages above noticed as being Turanian. These 
‘ £ffe the Akkadian, the Medic, and the Etruscan ; and for the 
present purpose it is not necessary to discuss the cognate 
dialects called Susian, Sumerian, aqd Cassite, concerning which 
We have only the most fragmentary information, 
fe-i . The Akkadian is the most ancient agglutinative language of 
which we know anything, and since its discovery forty yeart 
■f jj^o, by Sir Henry I^wlinson, it has been studied by many Welh- 
I' known scholars. During the year 1888 an excellent gramme 
been published by Mr. G. Bertin. The vocabulary, though 
&^;.part doubtful, has to a certain extent been fixed by bihngi^ 
and hats; the comparative study of the grammar, by. 
Ipejh LenormMit, and others, leads to the usual classing of 
ip primitive tongue as Turanian, the only question in dispute 
^togWhelher Hie Finnic, Hgrian, or Turkic languages present 
. The comparison of the numerals seems 
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to fiae to confirm the recent conclusion of Dr. Hommel, and it 
. appears that while comparable with Finnic and Ugric speech^ 
Akkadian is even closer on the whole to the Turkic. Take, for 
instance, the Akkadian Dimmir or Dingir “ god,” or Tin “ life ” 
— ^the words are evidently nearer to the Turkic Tangri and Tin 
than they are to the Finnic Yumala and Leine ; and so in 
many other cases. As regards grammar, the Manchu Tatar is 
■in some respects nearer than any Finnic grammar to the earliest 
.specimens of Akkadian, and on the whole the Turkic grammar, 
perhaps, presents most aflinity, though hke aU other languages 
the Turkic has developed and advanced. 

Akkadian is thought to have become extinct by about 1500 B.c., 
though the evidence seems to me only to show that it was little 
understood at that time by Assyrian writers, who regarded the 
language, however, with reverence and interest. It is through 
their translation of magical documents and hymns, that the 
Akkadian first became known to modern scholars ; but even 
now it cannot be said that we have more than a very imperfect 
knowledge of the language, and it is impossible for even a 
specialist to dogmatise on the subject. According to Prof. 
Sayce’s vocabulary, there are less than 100 certainly known 
words out of some 1,500 sounds. 

The Turanian language of Media, known through the tri- 
lingual inscriptions of Darius at Behistun, first read by Norris, 
and deeply studied by Dr. Oppert, is stated by the latter great 
authority to approach most closely to the Turkic group. We as 
yet only possess about 200 words of this tongue ; but as these 
are written syllabically, there is less doubt about their pronuncia- 
tion than is sometimes the case in Akkadian. The Medic language 
is not the same as the Akkadian, though in syntax and in 
vocabulary it presents a very marked connection. Considering 
the difference of some 2,000 years in date, and 400 toiIph in 
distance, there can be no real doubt that the two languages are 
of the same stock, and probably belonged to the same original 
race. I am aware that I may be reminded that race and 
language are not synonymous, but such a distinction, when 
exaggerated, appears as likely to mislead as does the contrary 
assumption. 

The third language above mentioned is the Etruscan, which, 
since Dr. Taylor in 1874 laid the basis of a scientific study, has 
generally been regarded as Turanian. In vocabulary it compares 
with the Finnic, Ugrian, and Turkic languages ; and I find that 
out of some 250 known words, a large proportion are comparable 
Avith the Akkadian. 

The question which it is now proposed to raise,* is whether- or 
no the early languages of Syria, and of Asia Minor,, which are 
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- ^taceai>Ic in the intervening regions between Mesopotamia and ' 
Italy, are not properly to be examined on the supposition tb^ : 
, r ry belong to the same group of early Turanian tongues, to > 
^«<^hich the three already noted are to be ascribed ; and whether, . 

information concerning racial types, manners, and religionj 
Ijf lines not serve to support the same conclusion. It is a very 
™^f^ge subject, and the material available cannot be condensed 
®%Jinto one short paper„or even into a pamphlet. I wiU, however, 
endeavour to put a few leading facts before you for consideration, 
-treating first of Syria, and afterwards of Asia Minor. 

For the last twenty years or more it has been known that, as 
early as 1600 B.C., at least, there were two races in Syria and 
Palestine known to the Egyptians. One of these w^ a Semitic . 
syt race, speaking a language akin to Hebrew and Phoenician, and 
represented with Semitic features on the monuments. .From^ 
tieir town-names, including many of the cities enumerated in ^ 
.the»Book of Joshua, we learn that the Semitic nomenclature of 
’3' I^eatine is older than the Hebrew invasion imder Joshua — ® 
discovery which fully agrees with the statements of the Bopk of ■ 
(lenesis. , It is not, however, with this Semitife population — ^the : 
existence of which is proven beyond dispute — that we are now 
W concerned, but vfith that other population, the contemporary ' 
..'^'Jnsistence of . which, especially in the north between Damascus - 
^s>and Aleppo, is equally undoubted. The names of the towns •: 
^ conquered by Thothmes III, about 1600 B.O., in. this region, arn 
(as Chabas pointed out) not Semitic and not Aryan. When’ 

I found reason to suppose that they were probably Turkic, I 
made a comparison of the sounds with the Akkadian and with 
the Turkic lai^ages, and the results appear to me to show ■ 
•fV beyond reasonable doubt, that these town-names are to be so 
,r interpreted. Several very distinctive TurkorTatar words ftMCm 
often repeated elements of these names, among which I may* ;> 
%;i)qtotion as perhaps most clear: Tami for a “ building,” ^ for •;* 
"^;“,water,” and for a “MU.”- In this respect, therefore, the^ ’ 
■ ^^inia of 3,500 years ago differs little from the Syria of to-^y,, 

‘ ,j.Lvn the same mixed nomenclature, Arab and Turkoman, , 
pp^x^nisable in the geographical names. . 

-It is not on this list alone, however, that we need ndy ; for 
personal names of seventeen chiefs of Northern Syria, menr . 

i*^ papyri of the time of Bameses II, tell the same talfe 
chief tribe of non-Semitic race in Northern Syria was thafev 
Kheta or K^i, which, by common consent, is identified, 
tbe Bibhcal Hittiteau Their power extended from Aleppo 
^ Halilee, and in earlier times they appear to have extended 
^u^^^ons to the very south of Palestine. We possess the 
'*;^^^i«teventeen df these Hittite clnefs— -either personal or 
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, else titles such as rulers received in Persia, in China and in 
other countries, distinctive of rank. 

It was through observation of these personal names that I 
first became convinced of the Turanian origin of the race, and of 
its affinity to the Akkadian. The words Tur, Sar, Nazi, Lnl, 
Essehu, Lar, and Tarhon, or Tarka, which occur as parts of the 
names of Hittite chiefs, are not at all unique words. Tur, Sar, 
and Essebu are words used in Akkadian for “ chief ” or “ prince ” ; 
Eul is a word widely spread and used by the Hunns to mean 
“ chief"; Ear is a familiar Etruscan word for chief ; Tarhon is 
the Etruscan Tarquin, and survives in various Turkic dialects, 
and in the old Mongol (Buriat) dargo, as meaning the “ chief of 
a tribe.” These words and many others are clear evidence of 
the character of the Hittite population. Nazi is a Susian 
' and Akkadian word which is spelt syllabically, and signifies a 
prince: 

My comparisons have been carried from China to Etruria, 
and from Finland to Chaldea ; from the earliest days, 3,000 B.c., 
down to the present day ; and the net result is, that the Turko- 
Tatar languages serve best to explain both the geographical and 
the personal names of the Hittites. 

In making these researches I have to thank Dr. Isaac Taylor 
for indicating the best sources of information, such as the Buriat 
vocabulary of Castren for Mongolian, and Bohtlingk's work on 
, Yakut for the Turkic, in addition to the works of Donner and 
Vambery, and his own Etruscan researches. 

In addition to these linguistic indications, which, as we shall 
see, are fortified by many other considerations concerning race, 
custom, and religion, we have monuments in Syria itself which 
present a system of hieroglyphics distinct from, though akin to, 
the other known systems of antiquity. That these inscriptions 
are written in an agglutinative language I propose to assume, 
because it is not now disputed by any scholar who has given 
careful attention to the subject.^ That this language belongs to 
the same group with the Medic and Akkadian seems to me, in 
the first place, indicated by what has just been said as to the 
nomenclature of the Kheta, who inhabited the country where 
these texts are found ; and secondly, by the recovery of the 
sounds belonging to many of the emblems. 

The recovery of the sounds was due to an observation by 

* Professor Sayce admits the Hittite language to have been agglutinative. 
For this reason it seems to me unsafe to compare it with the Vannic language 
which was inflexional, and as Professor Sayce now calls the Hittites “ Mongols,” 
there is no evident objection to the supposition that this language was Mongolian 
also. 
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; .Professor Sa 3 'ce. Tfe pointed out in 1876 that the old syllabary 
by the Greeks of Asia Minor and of Cyprus, stood to the 
^i?W-called Hittite hieroglyphics in the same relation as that of 
, hieratic to the hieroglyphic in Egypt. Here then, in the 
"^'L,harly Greek inscriptions^ we possess sounds which in Greek are 

the original language of the Syrian 
.,•7;' 'hieroglyphics may, I think, have been monosyllabic words, 

■ r .. havtng a ri leaning which was quite lost when the signs were 
®pphed, simply as emblems of syllables, to another language— a 
process which we know to have occurred in other cases. 

‘ To Professor Sayce we also owe the recovery of a short 
. bilingual well known as the “ Boss of Tarkondenios ” ; and in 
h887 I found that the so-called Hittite emblems on this boss 
hy aid of the syllabic sounds, be read as Akkadian. I 
obtained the words Ma, “country,” Ku, “ king,” and Me, 
“ “any,” applying, the first to an emblem for country, the second 
royal tiara, the third to a series of strokes, such as stand for 
plurals in other systems. The picture value of the two first 
emblems was pointed out by Professor Sayce. 

■ That Ma is Akkadian for country, ICtt for king, and Me for 
V tbe plural, I am assured tb be correct by four of the best special 
scholars in Akkadian ; but on their opinion alone I do not rest, 
because the same may be proved by consulting the living Ugric 
■%.; and Turkic languages. In Manchu Tatar we still have Chu, for a 
“ other languages of the Mongolian group. The 
ftp,- bilingual appears to me — as far as it goes — strongly to support 
’* 1 ^ 4 ; ' Ibe contention as to the general type of the language. 

'll' ■ ' t^bis discovery I proceeded to investigate Si those com- 

‘f iy monly recurring emblems of which the sound is recoverable, 
which the meaning and usual position in the texts are 
' “Seated by a careful comparison. I have thus, I believe, been 
S bx the pronouns and case suffixes, and to determine 

^be commoner verbs, and in every case I find the 
'"■'r Akkadian and Medic to furnish the most reliable key, althouglr 
Ae living languages may be called in to control th'e results of " 
® ;;>biiieiform study. The case is thus rendered so strong that it 
1 think, be undermined even by such errors of detail as 
I “^'7 have made ; and my conclusions have been confirmed by 
study of Mr. Bertin’s valuable grammars publislied since my 
discovery ; while the vocables have been overhauled for me 
“Ugh his kindness, and that of Mr. Pinches of the British 
*|,-™Tiseum, one of our safest Akkadian specialists. 

"fe from the question of language to that of racial types 

M, perhaps, sufficient to Saj' that the authentic portraits of the 
;,;„^eta on Egyptian monuments show a Mongolian type very 
' ^ *bat of the Turkic and Mongol tribes of Central Asia 
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in our own times ; and tliat the hair is in many cases dressed in 
a pigtail like that of the Tatars, -which was imposed on the 
Chinese at the time of the Tatar conquest. The general 
absence of heard is also an indication of importance, plainly 
indicating a Turanian type. The high tiara and the shoe with 
curled toe (like the Etruscan TutvI^is and Calceus Repandtis') are 
both details of costume surviving to a late historic period in Italy 
among the early tribes, and in Western Asia among Turanians. 
Another detail of interest is the sort of axe or hammer held by 
some of the Cappadocian deities, and also by Sethluns in Etruria, 
and frequently by Charun, the Etruscan and Sardinian god of 
Hades. On coins of the Carian kings and towns in the 4th 
century B.c., the same instrument is held by a male figure. It 
also occurs on coins of Tarsus and Mylassa, and is sculptured at 
the latter Carian town on a door hntel. In Turkestan the Ai 
Balta, or “ hammer of honour,” was a mark of dignity down to 
the present century. 

We know something of the religion of the Kheta from their 
invocation of the gods in their treaty with Eameses II. They 
adored the sun and moon, the mountains, rivers, clouds, and the 
sea. This animistic belief is common to all the tribes of Central 
Asia. Their gods are heawen and earth, the sacred mountain, 
the sacred river, the wind, the fire, and, among shore-side tribes, 
the sea also. The Akkadians had similar gods, including the 
“ spirit of heaven ” and the “ spirit of earth.” The Turanians do 
not appear to have adored the planets, which were so important 
in the pantheon of the Semitic peoples. 

The civilisation of the Kheta was far advanced. They had 
walled towns, chased metal work, chariots and horses, skilled 
artificers. They could carve in stone, and could write in hiero- 
glyphic character. All this wonderful cultivation they possessed 
while Israel as yet was hardly a nation, and the Bible account of 
the Canaan overrun by J oshua is fully confirmed by monumental 
evidence. 

One other indication of custom may finally be noted as 
tending in the same direction. The Kheta married outside 
their own tribe — at least in some cases. Thus in the Bible 
Esau and Solomon had Hittite wives, and in Egyptian history a 
Hittite Princess wedded Eameses II. This custom is not 
distinctively Aryan. The Aryans married within the limits of 
the tribe (or as archaeologists say they were endogamous not 
exogamous) preferring their relatives to strangers ; and down to 
the present time this custom holds among the Iranians of the 
Caucasus. Turanian social ideas have always apparently differed 
very much from those of Aryans or Semites ; since exogamy,' 
polyandry and the tracing of descent from the mother are widely 
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customs among them even as far east as China. Many 
W<;a^ the Turanian tribes ruled by women, or among whom women 
;®/ have great authority. The Salique law was not a Turapdan 
J-#;-- idea. 

:%K/ . , If then from the preceding considerations it be concluded that 
JIv, the non-Semitic race in Syria was Turanian, and akin to the- 
4% Turkic and Mongol stocks, and thus to the Medes and 
tf-lf V Akkadians further east, it becomes legitimate to compare the 
^‘4 name of the Kheta with that of the great nation of the Khitai in 
'■ _ Central Asia. The historic home of that people appears to have 
been in the high and healthy region of Kashgar, one of the most 
fertile portions of Turkestan, well watered, well pastured, the 
fit cradle of an. energetic people. Where the Khitai first came 
.'4 ; , from is matter of doubt. The tribe in question is distinguished 
I^V “ black ” or “ western ” Khitai, because another tribe of Khitai 
;t'V. or Kitans lived in northern Mongolia and near -Lake Baikal, 
|v, where perhaps they left their mark in the town Chita marked 
li: ; on modern maps. Chinese authors regard this as the original 
fe;,', home, but these are late authorities compared with Ptolemy the 
%>;■ ' celebrated geographer, who speaks of these Khitai as even then 
■tt;: ' dwelling in the Kashgar region above noticed. 

The Western or Kara Khitai were the predecessors of .the 
Mongols, and in the 11th century, a.d., they spread over the 
whole of Turkestan and across the Ox us. It appears that the 
iSr ' celebrated Prester John was a prince of this people, and they 
|;T only disappear from history when their power was broken by 
i[fV- Chinghiz ^an and his Mongols. It is from these Khitai that 
‘C* the well-known mediagval name of Cathay is derived, for they 
conquered northern China and ruled the Mongols and the 
Manchus. They were bowmen and charioteers, they owned 
fields and built houses and planted mulberries. They had a 
mythology as fanciful and poetic as that of the Aryans, they 
wore armour and were acquainted with gold. They reverenced . 
a sacred thrbne and carried with them a tent-temple, or taber* 
m nacle, in their wars. A few survivors bearing the name stijl. 
exist, it is said, south of the Chu river. The language of the 
Khitai as investigated by Mr. Howorth is akin to Mongolian 
■ ^ Turkic dialects ; and I may note that words are found 

"' .'f -m this language which also occur in Akkadian, and which in 
' |, some cases occur also in the Kheta geographical names already , 
5 ;fcentioned. 

•»«f ; In many other respects these Khitai resembled the Kheta of 
Ihey had horses and chariots. They were skilful 
^draughtsmen, and brought with them to China a written 
M^^aracter of their own. They adored the spirit of heaven and 
, spirit of earth, the sacred ihoimtain and other atmospheric 
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divinities. It may be said that it is a far cry from Syria to. 
Kashgar j but distance is nothing to the Mongol. Age after 
age the Turanians of Central Asia have poured forth as 
Scythians, Hunns, Uigurs, Khitai or Mongols, penetrating to 
the shores of the Mediterranean and reaching Europe through 
Eussia and Hungary. It is not possible to say, in the early 
times of which we are speaking, whether the migration had its 
centre in Turkestan,. or near the Caspian; but there appears to 
me to be no scientific objection to an identification of the 
Kheta, and the Khitai, since both are independently known to be 
a Tatar people. 

Leaving for the present the history of the Kheta of Syria we 
may now turn our attention to Asia Minor. Here we find no 
traces of the name Hittite at all ; nor does any ancient writer 
speak of a Hittite Empire or of a Hittite population in this 
region. On the other hand we have direct — though fragmentary 
— information from the monuments, which proves to us that a 
civilisation similar to, or identical with, that of the Kheta, 
existed in Cappadocia, in Caria and in Lydia, at a period quite- 
as early as that already considered. Few as are the indications, 
they all point in one direction, and serve to give the connecting 
• link between the Medes and Akkadians on the east, the Kheta 
on the south, and the Etruscans on the west. Professor Sayce 
has pointed out that the personal names of the Kings of the 
Gamgams, and of other tribes further west in Asia Minor, are 
to be compared with the Kheta personal names.’ These facts, 
therefore, all agree with what has been already said of the Kheta 
language. 

It is, perhaps, to this non-Aryan population in Asia Minor 
that Herodotus applies the name barbarian ; and with them he - 
groups the Pelasgi in Greece. The general consensus of ancient 
authority also derives the Etruscans from Asia Minor as 
relations of the Lydians. We have seen that the Etruscan 
language is Turanian, and this race was known to the Greeks as 
Tyrrhenians. There is no reason therefore to doubt that in 
Lydia a people of Ugric affinities must have very early 
existed. 

A few words of the Lydian and Carian languages have also 
been preserved for us by classic writers; and although such 


’ Professor Sayce’s lists include Tannic and Persian names as well as those 
resembling the Hittite, and these must be carefully sifted since the populations 
were certainly very mixed. Such names as Argestis (at Van), Kundaspi (in 
Komagene) and Kustaspi (or Hystaspes) seem to be Aryan, and the names of 
Tannic Kings generally might be so explained. The distinctive Hittite names 
for kings do not occur in V^annic, but among the Gamgams, the CUicians, and 
some kings of Milid. 
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||*:^fdrajation is not of the most authentic, since it is very late 
^ since copyists’ errors may have crept into the unfamiliar 


^isounds, yet in several cases these words seem clearly to be of 
Turkic character. Thus in Carian we have Kds for sheep, which 
recalls the Turkish Kozi, “ a lamb,” which occurs also in Buriat 
for ram ; and Taba for a rock recalling the widely used Turkic 
;Twpa, Taba or Teye for a hill top, and the Zirianian Twp meaning 
- 'W; “ ® ridge.” In the later Lydian many words-seem to be Aryan, 
!hut others are Turanian. Thus Lailebs for a “ tyrant ” is I think 
-4^1 , to be compared with the Hittite Lei, the Akkadian Lil or L<da, 
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the Hunnic Luli for “ Chief,” and so in other cases which there 




is no reason here to detail. 

Another indication which connects the Kheta very strongly 
with Lydia and Caria, is the existence in those regions of the 
«yl labary which has been found to be derived from the old 
Kheta hieroglyphics. Nor is it only the syllabary which survives, 
fpr hieroglypMe texts accompanying rock-hewn figures have been 
found on the southern and western shores of Asia Minor, 
which without doubt belong to the same system with that of the 
Kheta. The great rock sculptures of Pteria in Cappadocia, are 
of the same character, and are accompanied by the same kind of 
.. hieroglyphics. Thus then there is no doubt that a race and a. 
'^.^■’civilisation similar to that of northern Syria existed in early 
.^ 3 '; times from Armenia to the Bosphorus. 

Sir Charles Wilson has added several new monuments to our 
; list, and more remain to be found. Nor is it at all improbable 
'P,:‘ that, on the frontiers of Assyria, bilinguals may yet be re- 
covered which wiU serve clearly to elucidate the language of 
%'‘i the so-called Hittite monuments. 

: There is also to be found in Asia Minor a class of antiquities, 

’is which serves to connect this early civilisation with that of 
g" ’ Babylonia ; namely, the seal cylinders which have been re- 
covered in Lydia and Cappadocia, and which in general character 
’^’^feeall those discovered in Mesopotamia. These little cylinders 
-..Sytin hard stone, engraved with mythological subjects, and in some; 
greases having hieroglyphic emblems like those of the Hittite 
-texts, are believed to have been worn as amulets. They differ 
^only from the early Akkadian cylinders in the character 
^Jemployed in writing, since they have no cuneiform symbols. I 
-f^aye collected representations of twelve of these cylinders, 
' ‘ ^iAich when rolled on plaster of Paris produce beautifully sharp 
“ apressions in relieL Mr. Greville Chester has lately discovered 
Asia Minor several more of the same type, as well as two 
iable seals, one of which has a much worn Hittite inscrip- 
" From these cylinders we obtain a very fair idea of the 
^ ^ i of the racd ; for it wiU not, I suppose, be doubted that 
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winged warriors, bull-headed men, hawk-headed cherubs, and 
other such figures are intended to represent gods and genii. In' 
some cases these figures stand erect on various animals, such as 
the deer, the horse, the lion, the rabbit. In other cases, the" 
winged sun occurs as in Assyria. The goddesses of these 
cylinders are two, one having the lion, the other the dove for her 
emblem, clearly representing Nana, the mother goddess, and' 
Istar, the Turanian Venus, to whom these emblems are attri- 
buted in many parts of Asia. The representation of gods erect 
on animals is not peculiar to these cylinders or to the Cappa- 
docian bas-reliefs, or to the coins of Asia Minor. At Bavian, 
two Assyrian gods are so represented, and at Malthai, 75 miles 
north of Mosul, the seven great gods appear standing on the lion, 
the dog, the horse, the winged bull, the deer, &c. The same 
symbolism is not unknown in Egypt, and the Indian gods stand 
each on its peculiar animal or vehan. In Phcenicia a similar 
art is found only distinguishable by the alphabetic lettering of 
the seals and cylinders. It should be noted that the deer, the 
ass, the horse, and the bull, are sacred animals of the Turanians 
sacrificed to the gods. Thus the Khitai above noticed, sacrificed 
deer, oxen, and horses, while the “horse chief ” and “bull chief” 
are well-known Chinese deities. I believe it to be possible to 
work out the Asia Minor pantheon, and to identify almost every 
deity with one of those adored by the Akkadians, which as we 
know from Akkadian litanies included sun, moon, wind, water, 
fire, and the goddesses of light and of the earth. 

• The scattered notes found in ancient writers give us occa- 
sionally an additional indication pointing in the same direction. 
Thus we know that the Tibareni of Pontus practised the curious 
custom of the couvade, according to which it became the duty 
of the father of a new-born child to take to his bed and attend 
to the infant, while the mother went about her house work and 
attended to their wants. This is a very widely spread custom 
in many parts of the world, but, as far as I know, was never 
practised by either Aryans or Semitic peoples. Marco Polo 
mentions it in China, and Chinese writers speak of it as peculiar 
to some of the aborigines of the country. It also is known 
among the Basques in the south-west corner of France, and 
these people are of Turanian origin. In Asia the couvade 
appears to distinguish the Tatar or Mongol peoples, and its 
discovery among the Tibareni agrees, therefore, with all our 
' other evidence. 

The great Philistine race in southern Syria was in all pro- 
bability of the same stock though mingled with a Semitic 
people. The head-dress of the Philistines, according to Egyptian 
pictures, is similar to that of the Teukrians, and their beardless 
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. appear to be non-Semitic. There are many town and 
‘^- L.^ersonsd names in Philistia, mentioned in the Bible, which seem 
g'tio be non-Semitic, and have never been translated in Hebrew. 
"^^fHitzig believed the Philistines to be Pelasgi, and the Bible 
^|g’classes them with certain Egyptian tribes. It is not possible 
jf’ here to diverge to the question of the Turanians in Egypt, bat 
pi'' ‘their early existence there is becoming pretty generally recog- 
; nised. The Philistines were an uncircumcised people, and cir- 
#!'"■ eumcision is not a Turanian custom. Schrader expresses the 
' opinion that the name of the Philistine god, Dagon, known in 
Babylonia as Dakan, is not Semitic, but is to be referred to an 
1'^ .^kadian etymological origin. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that even in the eighth century, B.C., the Philistine 
city of Ashdod is mentioned as a city of the Hittites in an 
'f; inscription of Sargon. This fact which agrees with the Bible 
account of Hittites in the south of Palestine, and with the 
fe'.,', survival of the Hittite name in the modern villages, Hatta and 
Kefr Hatta in Philistia, is a monumental rebuke to those 
It} if prejudiced persons who have striven to show a discord which 
does not exist between the Biblical and the monumental 
: accounts of the sons of Heth. One interesting particular I 
would note in speaking of this branch of the Syrian Turanians, 
namely, the objection which the Philistine priests had to tread- 
ing on a threshold. The objection still holds among Syrian 
•Moslems, whatever be its origin, but among the Mongols this 
became a very important superstition. The ambassadors sent 
*■' to Mangu Khan were carefully instructed, as we learn from 
various writers of the 13th century, not to tread on the thres- 
hold ; guards were set to prevent the occurrence, and one 
I 5 ,: unfortunate European lost his audience and was stripped of his 
clothes because he stumbled on the threshold as he went in. 
Thus the old Philistine superstition of “ hopping over the 
threshold ” connects them with Turanian races of the East. ; 

• . In suggesting the existence in Lydia and Caria of an 
'Oarly Turanian population akin to the Medes on the east, and 
? the Etruscans on the west, I do not, of course, ignore the 
5‘; fact that there were other elements of population in Asia Minor. 
^ 5 ^ 5 v»/e know of Phoenician and of Early Greek colonies. In Lycia 
have a short text in Greek and Phoenician, and we have 
a inscriptions, in some cases bilingual in Greek and in a 
^ akin to the early Persian of the monmnents and to 








•"■J.* It is a question to a great extent of date, since the rude * 


study of HiiyglM (see Appendix) shows that early Aryan languages 
Spited in Asia Minor, besides Clreek and Potsiw. It appears to me that not only. 

monummUal texts at the tomb of Midas, but probably also the' 
loabd'te:d» of -lien^ mid the so-called “Carian” gralBti in Egypt,- 
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sculptures and hieroglyphics which we are considering, are older 
than the 14th century, B.c., whereas the Lycian texts just 
mentioned, date about 500 B.c., and the population a thousand 
years earlier may have been of different character, considering 
the incursions of Cimmerians, Phrygians, Assyrians, Persians, 
and Greeks. But Herodotus tells us that before the rise of the 
Persians, the-Medic power marched with Lydia, the Halys being 
the border, and I would suggest that just as in the inscriptions 
of Darius, a Turanian and an Aryan language stand side by side, 

. so in Asia Minor an early Turanian race existed side by side 
with more than one Aryan stock, and sent forth to Italy the 
Turanian Etruscans whom all the ancients regarded as of 
Lydian origin. 

There is a question which should be here mentioned, in order 
to make oun inquiry more complete, although the result is 
mainly negative. Lenormant proposed to avail himself of the 
Caucasian languages in studying the old texts of Lake Van, 
which Prof. Sayce has deciphered, that is to say, of the small 
group of so-called Lesghic languages, belonging to the peoples 
on the slopes of the Caucasus — the best known literary example 
of which is the modern Georgian. But in order to judge how 
far this modern language may be of assistance, it is evidently 
first necessary to ask what Georgian is. The literature of this 
language' is not traceable earlier than Byzantine times at most, 
so that more than 2,500 years elapse between the times of which 
we are treating, and the earliest known examples of the Georgian 
language. In personal appearance the Georgians (of whom I 
have seen many on pilgrimage to Jerusalem) are a Turanian 
people, with some mixture probably of other blood — Aryan, and 
perhaps even Semitic. The Georgian grammar compares with 
Turanian (as indicated by the absence of gender, the position of 
the plural, the use of suffixes, and the syntax), but like Turkish 
the language has advanced much further than those of Central 
Asia ; and it has attained to a rudely inflexional condition. It 
-is also comparable in many respects (especially in the case 
-endings of the nouns) to the old Persian of the Behistun texts. 
It is found that even in the earliest known Georgian books, a 
large proportion of the words are of Aryan origin. They appear 
to have existed early in the language, and are akin to words of 
the Iranian languages, and in some cases occur in Armenian. 
At the same time the commonest words in the language, such 

together with early texts in Italy, belong to such dialects of early Aryans. 
Independent study lias also led me to believe that the language of the Vannie 
inscriptions (which Dr. Mordtmann compared with Armenian) is a very early 
Aryan language, akin to the Phrygian on one side, and to’ the monumental 
Persian on the other, and comparable with Zend, and with Armenian. 
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city,” « man,” “ god,” mth 


■ father, “son,” “morning,” “city,” “man,” “god” with 

sj^o^on verbs such as “ burn,” “ bend,” “ rub,” “ take,” “ think,” 

“go/’ are plainly connected 
4 •with the Mongolian and Tatar languages, and have often under- 
gone only very slight changes. 

• ^^^gian then is a mixed language, a modern language, and 
'4// use winch without careful sifting would be as unscientific 
It would be to rely on modern Turkish, with its enormous 
foreign vocabulary and its advanced grammai. When Georgian 
i, IS sifted the result apparently brings us round to the same study 
previously followed at greater advantage, through the purer 

r ' ‘ Central Asia, and the ancient languages of Media and 

; unaldea. 

If*- Caucasus, indeed, is a rubbish heap of mixed langua<^es 

and broken tribes. To it have fled those weak or defeat 


Liiuea. xo It nave nea tnose weak or defeated 

% vigorous races drove from the plains ; nearly 

• it ^ Sreat independent Jewish kingdom 

m the Caucasus, mingled with a Turkic population and with 
Afyan tribes. Turkic, Iranian, and Semitic peoples still form 
population, and the Lesghic dialects have, no doubt, 
ri'. materially influenced by this mixture of race. It is generally 

j.- recopised that the ea.rly homes of powerful races are found 
, m the rich plams, beside the great rivers whose courses their 
•tf so often follow. A rugged region like the Caucasus 

I? IS the refuge of dying tribes, not the cradle whence they issue 
■'4. •victonous. ■ - J 

f Ik® preceding notes have, perhaps, indicated that the question 

non-Aryans in Syria and Asia 
minor has been examinod nn a V»TiM»r 4 Kqo-ici r\f «n i-i.- xt 


^ ^ in ovria ana Asia 

Minor has been exaimned on a broad basis. Of all the North 


m • , uu .* uroau oasis, ut ail the North 

luraman languages — Chinese, Mongolian, or Finnic — the Turkic 
i; .f “Stages of the region between China and the Caspian appear ’ 
to throw most light on the subject. The Lesghic fialects are ■ 
too modern, and too much subject to a variety of foreign 
l^influences to be of great value; and their study has not bJn. 
fimnd to lead to any appreciable result. Thus no scholar has 

“ interpreting any Hittite noun or 
verb, and the Georgian words for “king ” and “ country ” do not ' 
ji^^ree "^th the probable sounds on the short bilingual. As, in 
been tried and has failed, whereas Akkadian 

i:,. • J-Urlcic (lidl6cts mav fTriP/l wJf.K T 


xx m . r. , uao lautju, wubreas ^KKaaian 

® may be tried with important results, I 

Dhat this aspect of the question has not been neglected. 

^ dangerous a guide to the 
^dent of the older languages, as would be the Armenian or the ' 
_^manh-Turkish. 

gy.^fore quitting - the question of the Hittite monuments I 
' 1 ?' ' words as to their deciphefinent. In the 
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first place, whether Georgian or Akkadian he the true comparison 
(for we may, I think, lay aside all Aryan and Semitic inflexional 
languages as impossible of application) it is equally clear that 
the syntax of the texts will place the verb at the end of the 
phrase. Misled by the familiar Egyptian syntax, and by com- 
parison of a Hittite noun sign with an Egyptian verb sign, 
almost every student of these texts has supposed them to begin 
with the verb. The consequence has naturally been that their 
attempts to identify the particles have been vitiated by this 
error in syntax, natural as such an error may have been. 

As regards the subject of the texts it is a pure assumption 
that they are historic. Some, indeed, have long been recognised 
as probably votive. Historical texts in Asia belong to a late 
period, as compared with the ancient religious, magical, and 
votive inscriptions of the Akkadians, Etruscans and others. In 
Egypt, history bears a small proportion to ritual mythology and 
prayer ; and so, generally speaking, in the ancient world, spells 
and invocations, records of gifts to temples, long hymns in 
praise of the gods, precede the era of annals and historic records. 

To sum up our enquiry. We have seen that monumental 
traces exist in Mesopotamia, in Media, in Asia Minor, and in 
Syria, of a great Turanian stock more closely akin to the Turkic 
and the Ugrian than to any other. We have seen that wherever 
the old centre of civilisation may have been, whether on the 
south side of the Caspian as many now suppose, or in Central 
Asia as used to be believed, the fact remains that the Tatars 
from Turkestan are of the same stock with the Kheta, the 
Lydians, Carians, and Cappadocians, and with the Etruscans or 
Tyrrhenians of Italy. It is but an earlier edition which we are 
considering of that great advance which in the 13th century A.l>. 
brought the Mongols to the Mediterranean and to Hungary. 

Ear away to the west, in the Pyrenees, the remnant of the old 
Iberian stock — of the same Asiatic origin — -remains among the 
Basques. It is traced in the Tyrol and among the north Italians, 
as well as among Sabines and Tuscans. In Egypt the same 
people early found a place. Wherever they went they erected 
great cities of unsquared stone, and brought with them^the arts 
of painting, of writing, of metal work in gold, silver, and bronze. 
It is on this basis that Chinese civilisation has arisen, and far 
from being barbarians, the Turanians were the first civilisefs of 
Western Asia, and the first to spread the arts and sciences of 
the old world along the southern coast of Europe. Forgotten 
for a time, while Aryans and Semites absorbed our attention, 
they now begin to claim their rightful place in the history of 
human civilisation originating in Asia. 
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' One Mmidred EUtite Words, 

Compared with Akkadian, Medic, Susian, and Etruscan, and ' 

t| with Turkic and Mongol words of archaic living languages. 

' “ 

rt A, “ water,” Akkadian, a; Susian, a; Yakut, «/ Wognl, to, 
jC* “water.” 

A, participial suffix, Akkadian, a; Yakut, a, participial suffix, 
wt-.'. and d, “ to be.” 

, , , 

S/ Ab, “bouse,” “ abode,” Akkadian, ah; Osman]i,jl, e»; Altaic 
S" ' eh, ev ; Cbagataish, oha, ova, “ house.” 

Ai, Akkadian, E; Medic, E; Susian, TJa; Cbagataish, ou, 

f,: “house.” 

Aka, “chief,” Akkadian, Aga; Osmanli, l51 , Li',- Yakut, tcdcM’ 
Chagat, ege ; Uigur, ige, “ lord ” ; Yakut, agha, “ father,” oso, 
ji; “grandfather.” 

I'.,,' Akeb, Etruscan, ager, “field”; Cbagataish, Hr; Lapp, ofeer, ' 
I' • “field,” (also an Aryan word). 

Amae, Akkadian, Amar, “ circle ” ; Uigur, evirmek, “ to make 
round.” 

An, “ god,” Akkadian, an ; Medic, an ; Etruscan, an, un ; Susian 
It - a»; Osmanli, “holy.” 

^'5^ Ar, IB, “man,” Akkadian, eri, ur ; Buriat, ere; Yakut, dr; 

^ ■ Osmanli, >\ er ; Medic, BmTi. Common to all Tartar dialects 

' with the sense “ strong,” “male.” 

Aei, “river,” Akkadian, aria (Lenormant) ; Osmanli, ’ 

$’ • 0 Yakut, drayo, “ stream” ; Hungarian, or, “ stream”; Basque, 

- mra, “water”; Yakut, oms, “river.” 

„r-, , Arn, “ravine,” Cbagataish, orwo, “cleft.” 

itf/; Ata, “chief,” “father,” Akkadian, oddo, ad, “father”; Medic, ofv, 
atu ; Osmanli, Lfl ; Cbagataish, aio ; Uigur, ata; Yakut, e«e; 
Buriat, eseya ; Kirghiz, oda, “ father.” 

Atb, court,' Etruscan, Atriam ; Tschuwash, odar, “ sheep fold.” 

■ Adn, Akkadian, mm mwm, “city”; Etruscan, o» ; .Tchex'kess, 

• unneh, “ house.” 

Ara, Khitan, wolutu, “camp”; Osmanli, J.l, “ courtyard”) ' 
\ ’ , Tcheremiss, ola, “ town ” ; Etruscan, vol, “ town. 

Bbk Bog, Uigur, fceMfc, “fortress”; Malamir, huhti, “shrine”? - 
Buriat, boko ; Yakut, hogho, “ strong.” 

1%' Bo, Akkadian, pw, “ pool.” 

^1': Enf, “ lord,” Akkadian, enu unu ; Manchu, wang, “ prince ” ; ’ 

, Cbagataish, inak, “ prince.” 

En orUi, “ saying,” “ prayer,” Akkadian, Um, “prayer”; Medic, 
jfij- na, “say”; Yatat, mm, “ask”; Buriat, anir, “ voice ” ; . 
.If« Uigur, on, “ call ” ; Altaic, mm ; Cbagataish, on, “ sound ” ; , 

‘ Osmanli, OM, “ voice.” 
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Bssebu, “ chief,” Akkadian, Bsebu, “ prince.” 

Ga, “oh,” vocative prefix, Akkadian, gra; Taknt, cha, inter- 
jection. 

Ga, adjective afiBx, Akkadian, gia, adjective aflSx; Medic, iM; 
Snsian, ak. 

Gc, “ word ” “ say,” Akkadian, gu ; Buriat, uge ; Takut, os ; 

' ' Chagataish, chau ; Uigur, chau, “ call,” “ speech,” “ word 
Buriat, goi, “say,” “ ask.” 

Iniel, p.n. c.f. Uigur, yenil, “ conquest.” 

Ka, “for,” “to,” Akkadian, hu; Medic, ikki, “to ”; Snsian, iki 
ha, “with”; Turkish dative, ha-, Buriat ablative, aha; 
Taknt, gha, dative. 

KaIi Gal, “ great,” Akkadian, gal ; Susian, hhal ; Buriat, holo 
“wide”; Yakut, hhan, “great,” MaZiii, “thick”; Chagataish’ 
haUn, gresit ” Kirghiz, A:aZen., “ thick ; ” Osmanli, .^lii 
“ big,” “ thick.” 

Kan, Gan, “ enclosure,” Akkadian, gan, “ enclosure ” ; Manchn, 
yuan, “ garden ” ; Yakut, hhonu, “ field.” 

Kae, “ fortress,”Akkadian, har; Mongol, hur, “ enclosure”; Buriat, 
ger, “ house ” ; Alt, Z:orj, “ to fortify,” horum, “ fortress.” 

Keb, Akkadian, gubhu, “heap”; Chagataish, hob, “heap”; 
Buriat, gubi, “ mountain ” ; Wotiak, cappa, “ a grave hill ” ; 
Hungarian, hup, “ to heap up.” 

Kan, “ this,” Akkadian, gan, “ this ” ; Etruscan, hen, “ this ” — a 
prefix ; Buriat, hen, “ who ” ; Taknt, hhan, “ who.” 

Khal, “ city,” Medic, Susian, Malamir, hhal ; Akkadian, hal, 
“fortress.” 

Khat (Kheta, adjective), Hittite, c.f. KMai (tribe). In Mongol 
and Yakut the name is applied to the Chinese. 

Keti, “ with,” Akkadian, hit, “ with ” ; Medic, hidta, “ also ” ; 

, Yakut, hitta, “ with.” 

Ku, “ king,” Akkadian, mIc and few; Susiao few “ king ”; Manchu, 
chu, “lord”; Cantonese, cfewe ,• c.f. Akkadian, wfe, “great”; 
Buriat, ike, “great”; Yakut, koyu, “thick,” wigrw, “ broad,” 
us, “ master ,”wsa, “high,” see Aka. Chagataish, ohti, “ honour ;” 
Uigur, iikis, “ high ” ; Akkadian, few, “ high.” 

Ker, mountain, Akkadian, hur; Medic, hurhha ; Lapp, hor ; 
Tcheremiss, horoh. 

Lab, Akkadian, lab, “brave”; Azerbaizan, lab, “brave, strong 
good”; Buriat, Zab, “ good ” ; Osmanli, “brave.” 

Li Lu, adjective affix, Akkadian, li (Lenormant), adjectival affix ; 
Hungarian ul ; Osmanli, ^ ^ adjectival affix for adjectives 

of possession ; Yakut, li, adverbial affix. 

Lu, “yoke,” Akkadian, lu, “yoke”; Chagataish, olmeh, “to 
bind ” ; Uigur, ilmeh ; Yakut, *Z, “to join,” or “ tie.” 

Lul, Lel, chief, Akkadian, lala, lul, lil, “ ruler ” ; Hunnic, luli, 
“chief ” ; Altaic, ulula, “to become great.” 

Man, “ chief,” Akkadian, man, “ king ” ; Yakut, maria, “great ” ; 
Kirghiz, manap, “ leader,” “ elder.” 
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Mas, Akkadian, mash, “ warrior.” 

'Me, country, Akkadian, ma, “ land ” ; Medic, ma, locative'; 
Snsian, ma, “ in ” ; Fakut, mii, “ there ” ; Wogul, ma ; 
Zirianian, mu; Finnish, maa, “earth,” “land.” 

Me, ’“ to be,” Akkadian, ma, “ be ” ; Buriat, ame, “ life.” 

Me, plural affix, Akkadian, me ; Snsian, me (Sayce). 

Mbke, verbal affix, Turkic, mek; Medic, wesfee. 

Mbti, verbal affix, Akkadian, meta, “ being ” ; Osmanli, ,t«, affix 
for names of actions. 

Mo, “ I,” “ me,” Akkadian, mu ; Medic, u ; Snsian, ma ; 

Etruscan, ma ; Samoyed, me ; Buriat, hi ; Yakut, min. 

Mue i* Akkadian, mum, “ city.” 

Nap, Akkadian, nah anna/p, “god”; Medic and Snsian, nap; 

Samoyed, nup, “ sun ” : Hung^arian, nap, “ sun.” 

Napiettei, Susian, napimri, “ divine.” 

Nazi, “prince”; Snsian, warn", “ prince.” 

Ne, “this,” “he,” Akkadian, »a, “this,” “he”; Snsian, ni, 
“ his.” 

Nb, “ of,” genitive affix, Akkadian, na ; Medic, na ; Snsian, na ; 

Osmanli genitive; Buriat, in, “of.” 

Neee, “ belonging to,” Buriat, ntft ; Etruscan, waA; Hungarian,. 

nek, “ belonging to ” ; Ostiak, nah, “ to.” 

Nbli (see Li), Etruscan, nal, personal affix. 

No, or M'tr, negative. Akkadian mm, “ not”; Medic, •iMMe/ Osmanli, 
<tj, “nor”; Manchn, wm; Cantonese, mu, “not.” 

Pakhian, or Bakhian, proper name, Akkadian, pahh, “ king ” ; 
Osmanli, cJo, hek, “chief”; Kirghiz, hig, “chief” (see 
Bek). 

Paths, or Batus, Akkadian, fated, “rnler”; Uigur, hatiz, 
“ high,” “ mighty ” ; Georgian, hatu, “ prince.” 

Pap, Osmanli Ubj “ father ” ; Buriat, babe ; Akkadian, abba. 
Peis Pis, chief, Akkadian, pis, “hero”; Uigur, bash; Yakut,' 
has; Altaic, pash ; Osmanli, Lib, “ chief.” 

Pe, charm, Akkadian, paa; Chagataish, bai ; Turkish, boyu; 
Yakut, ah, “charm”; Buriat, holo, “to enchant”; Manchn, 
fu-lu. 

Ptt, “ hill,” Etruscan, falce, “ mountains ” ; Buriat, boldek ; 

, Samoyed, _^ioto, “high”; Ostiak, pel,- Audi, y>^7, “ hill.” 

Pc, “growth,” Akkadian pM, “long”; Osmanli, “growth ” ; 
Chagataish, boi, “ growth,” boi, “ grass ” ; Tchnwash, pii, 
“growth,” “height.” 

Ba, “power”? See Ap. Akkadian, ra, “ enlarge.” 

Ba, Er, incorporated particle “to,” Akkadian, ra; Buriat, r, 
to ” ; Basque, ra, “ towards ” ; Yakut, ara, “ on the way ” ; 


“ flow,” Akkndian, raa, “ flow ” (see Aei). 

Name of a deity, Akkadian, Bf, a goddess, Bi, “bright’ 
■ ^Cha^iaish, oru, “ bright oriing, “ light.” 


Osmanli, ^T, “ between.’' 
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Sa, sickle ; Abase, sa, sword ; Tcherkess, seh, “ knife.” 

Sb, Akkadian, sa, se, “ give,” “ have ” Bnriat, as, “ give.” 

Sang Sun, Medic, sanu, “ powerful ” ; Osmanli, “ dignity.” 

Sap ? compare Medic, sapi, “ obey,” sapir, “ decree.” 

Sae, “ chief,” Akkadian, Sar ; Turkic, Tsar, “ chief.” 

Si, “eye,” Akkadian, st, “eye,” “see”; Medic, sfya, “see”; 
Ostiak, sai, sei ; Samoyed, saeu, “ eye.” 

Sg, “ river,” Buriat, oso, “ water ” ; Osmanli, “ stream,” 
“ water ” ; Cbagataish, sun ; Tchuwash, shu ; Kirghiz, su. 

SuKI, swamp, Akkadian, suh, “swamp”; Kirghiz, suTe, “flow- 
ing ” ; Buriat, sokoi, “ bog.” 

Ta, “stick,” “ beat,” Akkadian, da, “drive”; Manchu, to,“beat”; 
Cantonese, ta, “ beat.” 

Ta, “height,” Siberian, tai tau, “mountain”; Osmanli, clj . 
Susian, ta, “ great ” ; Medic, ti, “ great.” 

TakDgk, c.f. Akkadian, ^afc, “stone”; Yakut, ias; Osmanli, 
“stone.” 

Tama, “ building,” Akkadian, tami ; Khitan, tama, “ enclosure ” 
Chagataish, tam tim, “ building.” 

Tab, chief, see Tub. 

Tab, valley? Chagataish, tar, “narrow” ; Osmanli, dereh, 
“valley.” 

Taeka, “chief,” Etruscan, Tarchu, Tarchi (Tarquin) ; Siberian, 
Tarkhan; Buriat, dargo ; Tschuwash, torgan ; Uigur, tar- 

' khan, “ chief.” 

Taeka, deer, Akkadian, darag; Assyrian, turakhu, “antelope”; 
c.f. Buriat, turgun, “swift.” 

Tass, Akkadian, tis, “ king,” tassak, “ hero ” ; c.f. Yakut, tiis, 
“firm,” “solid.” 

Tl, “arrow,” Yakut, it, “shoot”; Chagataish, at, “shoot.” 

Ti, a prefix, Etruscan, eth, prefix ; Medic, it, prefix for locative. 

Ti, suffix, Medic, ta ; Akkadian, da ; Etruscan, th, termination 
for abstract words ; Bnriat, comitative suffixes, tai, tei ; 
Yakut, ta, accusative. 

Tike, Tika, Akkadian, tik, “all,” or perhaps Uigur, tek, “ like.” 

Tisa, Etruscan, Thasa, adverbial termination, but see Buriat, 
tusa, “ against.” 

Tb, “growth,” Akkadian, ti, “live”; Medic, ta ; Buriat, do, 
“raise up” ; Osmanli, cXajU it (mek), “to sprout.” 

Tep, “hill,” Altaic, tobe; Tchuwash, tiibe ; Mongol, dobo ; 
0.smanli, AjJ, tape; Turkoman, tapa, and Etruscan, tepee, 
“ hill,” “ mound.” 

To, take or make ? Akkadian, tu, “ make.” 

Tub, chief, Uigur, tore, “prince”; Akkadian, tar or tur ; 
Osmanli, dara. 

Tob, camp, abode, Yakut, tur, “stay”; Akkadian, tur, “abode”; 
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Samoyed, Siberian, and Mongol, <Mra, '“ tent Estbonian, 
' tare, “ abode.” 

Akkadian, zig, “building,” “bigb place.” 

Zakak, apparently zi’grar, “monnment” (probably Semitic). ^ 
Zi or Zo, Akkadian, d, “spirit-”; Chagataish, is, “blow,” 
“ wind.” 

Zxr or Os, pronoun? Akkadian, zu, “thou”; Mongol and 
Manchn, si, “ thou.” The sound of the Hittite sign is, how- 
ever, doubtful ; it may be o or no. 

Ztjneke ? “ thine ” (see Neke) ; Buriat, sinike, “ thine.” 

Zi-AN, compare the Akkadian zi-ana, “ spirit of heaven.” An-zi 
also occurs on a Hittite text. , 


Asia Minor Words. 

Mentioned by Greek Writers. 

Carian — 

Kos, “sheep,” Osmanli,^;^*, kozi, “ lamb Buriat, kozi, 
“ram”; Kirghiz, sheep”; Hungarian kos, “ram.” 
Taba, “ rock,” see Hittite tep. 

Geba, “ king,” see Hittite koi ; Chagataish, kaigra, “ lord.” 
SoUA, “ tomb,” Etruscan, sulh. 

Glotjs, “ robber,” Buriat, kulu, “ steal.” 

Ala, “horse,” Hungarian, lo ; Turkic, at, “ horse.” 

Lydian — 

Lailas, “tyrant,” see the Hittite lul. 

Mous, “ the earth;” Esthonian, meisa-, Hungarian, mezd, “ land,” 
“ earth.” 

Takganon, “ branch,” Esthonian, tarkan, “ to sprout forth.” 
Sabdin, “year;” Medic, sarak, “time”; Tuikic and Mongol, 
sal, sil, “year.” 

TeGOUN, “robber”; Yakut, tuokiin, “cheat,” “thief.” 
Cilician — 

Abakles, “ high priest ” ; Buriat, ho, “ priest,” see Hittite kal. 
Taekondimotos, a king’s name, see Hittite Tarka. 


The Asia Minor words are in some cases, however, of Aryan 
origin as is shovm by the following : — 

^Phrygian — 

Bekos, “ bread ;” Persian haj, “ food.” 

Bagaios, “ God old Persian, Baga ; Slav, Boga, “ God.” 
Kimeros, “chamber;”Armenian, jama, “vault”; Zend, komara, 
“ vault ” ; Greek, kamara ; Latin and Italian, camera, 
“ chamber.” 

Lydian — 

Ank6n, “comer ;” Armenian, a«jww, “corner.” 

Kapithe, “measure;” Armenian, chaph, “measure.” 
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Explanation of Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Kirghiz Tatar. From Schuyler’s Turkestan (Vol. i, 
p. 42), engraved from a photograph. 

Fig. 2. Uzbek Tatar. From same source (Vol. ii, p. 28). 

Fig. 3. Akkadian. From photograph of a bas-relief at Tell Lo. 
(De Sarzec. Plate III). 

Fig. 4. Akkadian. From photograph of a statue-head at Tell 
Lo. (De Sarzec. Plate XII). 

Fig. 5. Hittite Chief (with pig-tail). From Karnak, From 
photograph from Mr. F. Petrie’s cast (No. 156). 

Fig. 6. Cappadocian (with pig-tail). From photograph, of bas- 
relief at Keller, kindly lent by Mrs. Barnes. 

Fig. 7. Etrascan Woman. From bronze in British Museum. 

Fig. 8. Etrnscan Man. From terra-cotta figure on sarcophagus 
in British Museum. 


Discussion. 

Dr. Beddoe had noted Major Conder’s statement that the 
Georgians showed signs of Turanian or Mongoloid afSnity in their 
physical type. He thought people were too apt to take their idea 
of a Turanian type too exclusively from the Kalmuks, and perhaps 
from extreme examples among them. A physical type more 
Turanian than Aryan was quite consistent, as in the Georgians, 
■with a high average of beauty. A large aquiline nose was not un- 
common among the Turkomans and Vuruks, though their blood 
was but little crossed, so far as we could judge, with that Of any 
Aryan stock. The beard might be very late in development, yet 
ultimately attain considerable proportions. The wearing of the 
“ pigtail ” by the Hittites he thought very important ; it was only 
straight coarse hair that lent itself fully to that mode of coiffure. 
The features of the Tokkari, as well as of the Hittites, he thought 
Turanian. If Major Bonder could bring linguistic or other evidence 
to bear ou the Turanian origin of the Pelasgi, it would help them 
to explain a prevailing physical type among the modern Greeks, 
which was not Aryan, and was not that handed down to us in 
alleged portrait-statues and which could hardly have been brought 
in by ^e Slavs, who were pretty pure Aryans. 

Mr. G. Bertin said that Major Bonder in his interesting paper 
seemed to have shown that a Turanian population (to use the 
term generally accepted, though perhaps not satisfactory) — a 
population akin to the Akkadians of Babylonia — inhabited Syria 
and Asia Minor and used a special system of writing, which has 
been called “ Hittite.” This conclusion is not surprising now that 
the cuneiform studies have demonstrated the presence of Akkadian 
kingdoms at a most ancient date (before b.c. 6,000). From cir- 
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camstantial evidence it appears also that the use of the “ Hittite ” 
writing is much earlier than was thought before, and must be 
.anterior to the Babylonian and Egyptian invasions of Syria. The 
“ Hittite ” script seems to have been derived from early Egyptian 
picture writing, perhaps collaterally with the Babylonian before it 
became cuneiform; it lasted to a rather late date, but was 
ultimately superseded by the Phoenician alphabet. As to Asia 
Minor the Turanian populations extended there probably at the 
time of the Akkadian invasion (b.c. 6,500 circa), at a late date 
they were superseded by Aryan tribes, coming from Europe, for, 
from the mountains of Armenia to the Persian Gulf, no Aryan 
tribe appeared before the fall of Nineveh. 

Mr. Lewis enquired whether Major Conder connected the dolmens 
and circles which were mentioned in his works as existing in 
Western Asia with the “ Turanian ” or any other race or races, 
and, if so, which ? 

Mr. Bouvekib-Puset asked Major Conder if he was not right in 
supposing that tribes of Asia Minor had contributed auxiliaries to 
the king of the Hittites in his war against Rameses the Great ; he 
also asked what Major Conder thought of Professor Sayce’s view 
that the notion of the Amazons was derived from Hittite priestesses 
armed with the battle-axe, and whether there is any evidence of 
the existence of such priestesses. 

Major Condeb in reply said that he was glad that the views 
expressed in his paper met with so favourable a reception from 
the President and members of the Institute. As regards the 
points raised he was aware that Mr. Bertin had brought forward 
important evidence of the early civilization of the Semitic race in 
Chaldea as shown by star names, &c., but he doubted if we knew 
enough to determine the origin of the civilization of Mesopotamia. 
It seemed, however, certain that the Turanians were the first to 
spr^d this civilization in Asia Minor and Etruria as well as in 
Syria. He agreed that the script in question was older than 
the Phoenician alphabet or than the Babylonian invasion ' of 
Syria about 1450 B.c., and believed that the so-called “ Hittite ” 
monuments must be at least as old as 2000 B.C., perhaps much 
older. Lenormant had long ago pointed out the existence of a 
Turanian population in Asia Minor, and Major Conder believed 
that about 500 b.c. there were in addition to Semitic colonies 
four races in Asia Minor, 1st Greek, 2nd Phrygian with a Isihg^age 
of Aryan type the basis of modem Armenian, 3rd Lycian, with a 
language somewhat like Zend, 4th'the Lydian-Carian race, Turanian 
and perhaps nearest the Turkic. As regarded rude stone monu- 
ments he was inclined to believe that in Western Asia they were 
the work of Turanians as was what Pausanias called “ Cyclopean ” 
: masonry accompanied by false arches which existed wherever the 
Turankns were known, in Media, Syria, Asia Minor and Italy. 
.The distribution of rude stone monuments in Syria (of which he 
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had inspected some 700 examples) seemed to show that they were 
destroyed within the region of the influence of the Kings of 
Judah as were also the bas-reliefs and rude statues of the Turanian 
Oanaanites. As to the use of bronze, gold and silver, it was certain 
that these metals, with lead and iron, were all known to the 
Akkadians, as shown by cuneiform texts. With respect to the 
alliance of the Kheta with tribes of Asia Minor there was monu- 
mental evidence that such alliance did occur in face of Egyptian 
invasions, but it was not known whether such alliance was more 
than temporary, and Major Conder considered that this gave no 
real ground for extending the name Kheta to any tribes beyond 
' ' the limits of Northern Syria where alone do they seem to have 

been known to either the Egyptians or the Assyrians. The pro- 
, posal to identify the Amazons with priestesses of the goddess Ma 
mentioned by Prof. Sayce appeared to Major Conder to have no 
foundation. He was very glad to find that the President gave his 
consent to, the view that the race represented on the monuments 
which accompany the so-called “ Hittite ” hieroglyphs was 
Turanian and observed that the portraits of the Kirghiz Tatars 
1 much resembled the Kheta and that the Tatar physiognomy of 
the Etruscans had been pointed ont by Dr. Isaac Taylor and Sir 
C. T. Newton. The peculiar hat worn by the Philistines and the 
Takrui on the Kamak monuments also appeared to be represented 
j on a monument discovered by Sir C. W. Wilson at Damascus 
which was of the most archaic character. Major Conder believed 
the President’s view to be possibly correct, making the Pelasgi to be 
Turanians, and cited the word Tepee for “ hills,” said by Varro to 
be Pelasgic, and resembling the Turkish Tepe, Mongol dobo, Finnic 
typa “ hill.” Major Conder was also glad to have the President’s 
• support in the question of the racial character of the Georgians 
and other tribes of the Caucasus. As regarded the Cappadocians, 
> it appeared certain that the same race which has left these 
peculiar hieroglyphs at Carchemish, Aleppo and Hamath, also 
existed in Cappadocia, where the same script is found on the 
monuments. In conclusion Major Conder noticed that Prof. Sayce 
lately wrote from Egypt concerning a letter in what the professor 
believed to be a “ Hittite dialect,” with Akhadian verbal forms, 
and remarked that in his latest work Prof. Sayce calls the Hittites 
“Mongols.” Major Conder hoped that the discovery by German 
explorera of bilinguals, said to throw light on the Hittite language, 
might serve to further elucidate the subject when published. 
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March 12th, 1889. 

Prof. Plower, C.B., P.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The election of the Marquis de Nadaillac, as a Corre- 
sponding Member, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors ; — 
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Foe the Libeaey. 

From the Author. — ^Natural Inheritance. By Francis Galton, 
F.R.S. 

Note on the Lapps of Finmark. By H.H. Prince Roland 

Bonaparte. 

La Nouvelle-Gninee. 3e Notice, Le flenve Augusta ; 4e 

Notice, Le golfe Hnon. By H.H. Prince Roland Bonaparte. ^ 
— Handskelett und Hyperdaktylie. Von J. Kollmann. 

Geografia Etnologica e Storica della Tripolitania, Cirenaica 

e Fezzan. By Ferdinando Borsari. 

From Peof. Dr. H. Schaapphausen. — Die XIX, allgemeine 
Versammlnng der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, 
Ethnologic und Urgeschichte zu Bonn, den 6. bis 10. August, 
1888. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. v. No. 3. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Vol. xi. No. 3. • 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. xi. 

Part 4. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1893, 1894. 

Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol xxiii. No. 1. , 

From the Editor. — Nature. Nos. 1009, 1010. 

Science. Nos. 315, 316. 

• Revue Scientifique. Tome xliii. Nos. 9, 10. 

, Bullettino, di Paletnologia Italiana. Tomo iv. N. 11 e 12. 


% Exhibition of an Artificially-deformed Skull from 
Fit- ■ Mallicollo. 

% By Professor W. H. Flower, O.B., F.E.S., V. P. Anth. Inst. 

-4’; Prof. Flower exhibited the head of a native of the Island of 
ipr MaUieoUo in the New Hebrides, artificially deformed, and with 
■'4;.. the face restored with a composition made of vegetable fibres 
- and gum, exactly as in the specimens preidously described by 
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him in the Journal of the Institute, vol. xi (November, 1881). 
It is to he noted, however, that those specimens which were 
monumentally prepared were apparently all males, while in 
this one feminine characteristics predominated. It was pre- 
sented to the British Natural History Museum by Mr. 
Henry Anson, -who has sent the following note in reference 
to the practice of skull deformation in Mallicollo : — “ The 
inhabitants of this island aflord the only example of this pro- 
cess of skull compression out of thousands of people from the 
different islands that came under my notice as Protector of 
Immigrants during a period of six years in Fiji. It is curious 
also that the practice obtains only amongst ascertain section of 
the inhabitants of this large- island, its limits being determined 
as far as we know by geographical position. The people having 
compressed skulls do not appear to suffer in intellect from the 
practice, but there is no doubt that their health is seriously pre- 
judiced thereby when suffering from the fevers which are common 
to such people, the mortality being greater amongst them than 
amongst their round-headed fellow countrymen, those with 
compressed skulls being subject to severe delirium on slight 
provocation. I was never fortunate enough to meet with an 
islander who could inform me of the supposed origiu of the 
practice.” 

Discussion. 


De. Codeington said that there were two places in Melanesia in 
which the skulls of infants are artificially deformed ; one in the 
Island of Three Hills, one of the New Hebrides gi-onp, and near to 
Malikolo, the other in the interior of Fiji. He had seen himself 
natives of the first-named place with deformed skulls, and had 
been told that the deformation was efi'ected in infancy ; but he did 
not know the method by which it was effected. His authority 
wth regard to Fiji was that of the Rev. Loi-imer Fison. 


De. Hickson observed that in some districts of klinahassa in 
North Celebes, the custom still persists of flattening the heads of 
the children by means of a board called the “ taleran ” bound on 
to the forehead. Every morning when the child is bathed the 
board is loosened and immediately afterwards fixed up again. 
This process of head manipulation lasts for fifty or sixty days after 
birth. The only other district in which the practice occurs in the 
„ Malay Archipelago is Birool, another province of North Celebes. 
In early times it is stated the flattening of the head was a prero- 
gative of nobility. 

Mr. C. H. Read remarked that he had seen, in the Borneo 
section of the Colonial Exhibition, an instrument stated to be nsed 
for compressing the skull. It consisted of an oblong piece of hard 
wood, with projections at the two ends. From end to end was a 
' broad strap, which seemed to be intended to pass around the head, 
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■ Trliile a narrower band was attached to it at right angles, as if 
-4?l5..‘ to pass over the top of the sknll. Thus the pressure would he " 
either upon the forehead, or at the opposite side of the sknll. 

Mir Mr. Read did not remember to have seen any skulls from Borneo ,7 
■'£ BO deformed. » 



The following note was then read by the Secretary : — 



HoTE cm , the use of “ Elk ” teeth for Money in North America, 
By Henry Balfour, Esq., M.A., r.Z.S. 

Among the various natural objects described as passing for 
currency in different savage races, I have not seen it recorded 
that “ Elk ” teeth are so used by natives of North America. 
This particular form of money consists of the canine or “ eye ’* 
teeth of the Wapiti (Cerv-us Canadensis, Schrab), which goes by 
the name of “ Elk ” in those regions. The canines are alone 
used, and of these there are but two in each animal. They pass 
as currency amongst the Shoshone and Bannock tribes of Idaho 
and Montana, and probably, no doubt, other tribes also ; passing 
as a substitute for coin amongst the natives themselves, and not 
between Natives and Whites. They represent at present a value 
of 25 cents of American money; but, with the increasing 
scarcity of Wapiti, it is reasonable to suppose that the value 
win rise, if these teeth retain their function as currency. There 
being considerable difficulty in obtaining a quantity of these 
products of hunting, and from the fact of each animal only 
supplying two canines, it is easy to see that a definite value can 
be set upon such trophies, and how they may have passed into 
a recognised form of currency. As is so frequently the case 
with savage money, these “ Elk ” teeth are used as ornaments ; 
they are frequently pierced with a small hole, and sewn on to 
clothes, pouches, &c., to form decorative trimmings. I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr. J. W. Young, for specimens (some of which are 
exhibited), as well as for information concerning them. 
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By E. B. Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., E.E.S., V. P. Anth. Inst. 

Hr. Tylor exhibited a series of the brass ornaments hung to the 
harness of cart and wa^on horses in England, and called by 
saddlers “face-brasses.” In the course of collecting amulets 
against the evil eye, he had received by the kindness of Mr. 
ifeviUe Eolfe, of Naples, a set of brass harness-ornaments' 
including crescent moons, there used avowedly for this purpose' 
.The correspondence of these with the brass crescents (with and 
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without a star or sun) which are still used in England, and with 
others in South-eastern Europe, proves conclusively that they are 
all evil-eye chairms, the Latin phalerce. The old English crescents 
already mentioned indeed match those represented on Trajan’s 
column and other monuments. Taking this form as the begin- 
ning of the Enghsh series, and as having survived into our own 
time, it can be traced through a series of modern degradations 
consequent on loss of meaning, into mere ornaments decorated 
with a horse’s head, a beer barrel, or a portrait of the Queen. 

Dr. Tjdor went into some evidence as to the origin of the 
moon-symbol in ancient magic, and hoped to be able to treat 
the subject methodically in a future paper. 

Discussion. 

Mr. G. M, Atkinson remarked that for some years hack he had 
collected and drawn some 300 different forms of these horse 
decorations. He divided them roughly, first, into two classes — 
Marks of Ownership, as shields, crests, monograms, trade marks, 
<Ssc. ; and Symbols, the most important, and the commonest of 
these being a flat disc on the top of the head between the ears, 
which represents the sun, and a crescent on the forehead, for the 
moon. These are combined with stars, national emblems (as rose, 
shamrock, and thistle), acorns, hearts, lion, horse, and horse-shoes. 
A great variety of sneh forms combined still survive. These are 
also worn on the breast of the horse, on the martingale, generally 
in odd numbers, 3, 5, or 7, and are found also on the sides, usually 
on the left side just behind the shoulder. On the top of the head, 
smaller, but similar, symbols are found, the most frequent being 
little swinging bells ; these are called “ flyers,” and tufts of hair 
are sometimes attached to them. The crescent form is also used 
on the harness of camels and elephants. It is found with the 
Roman antiquities in the British Museum, and in Medimval times, 
in the Nativity groups, tapestries, and pictures, &c. Mr. Atkinson 
hopes to exhibit his collection of sketches at some future meeting 
of the Institute. 

Mr. W. Gkeatheed thought the cresent-moon ornament might 
be referred to the cult of Diana believed to have been carried 
on up to a late date on the site of the present St. Paul’s Cathedral.^ 
If Diana was also the great huntress, huntsmen and others, 
■to whom horses were valuable auxiliaries, would be likely to place 
them under Diana’s protection by the use of her symbol. In the 

’ “ Some have imagined that a temple of Diana formerly stood here, and 
Tihen I was a boy, I have seen a stag’s head fixed upon a spear (agreeably 
enough to the sacrifice of Diana) and conveyed about within the church with 
great solemnity and sounds of horns. And I have heard that the stag which the 
family of Bawd in Essex were bound to pay for certain lands used to be received 
at the steps of the church by the priests in their sacerdotal robes and with 
garlands of flowers on their heads. Certain it is this ceremony savours more of 
the worship of Diana and of Gentile errours than of the Christian religion.” 
Camden’s “ Brit. Middlesex.” See too Dean Milman’s “ History of St. Paul’s.” 
— W. G. 
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circle of worshippers this would ensure for them a general care 

• jind attention which would tend to avert the “evU eye,” that is , 
a secret malicious injury and even the premeditative gaze of the 
designing culprit. 

Mr. Wai-tee Coffin thought that if no other origin were known 
' for the prophylactic virtues so commonly attributed to the horse- 
shoe, the close resemblance in form to the larger specimens exhibited 
of the models of conventional lunar crescents might suggest the 
possibility of some relation between very similar uses. 

Mr. C. H. Read did not think that the frequent occurrence of 
the crescent upon horse-trappings could be held to connect the 
horse with Diana, as being sacred to that goddess, at least in the 
absence of some more direct evidence. Referring to a figure which 
Dr. Tylor had drawn upon the board, Mr. Read remarked that it 
seemed to represent the boat of the Egyptian Ra, or the sun, the 
boat being somewhat of the gondola form, with the flat disc of the 
sun standing in the tniddle. There did not seem to be any inten- 

• tion to represent the crescent moon under the form of a boat. Mr. 
Read deprecated the formation of a theory of evolution upon the 
evidence of so limited a series of these modem pbalerse, and one in 
which so many of the intervening links were entirely wanting. ^ 

Mr. Wallhousb subsequently sent the following note : — 


“ With I’egard to the moon-shaped amulets against the evil eye 
escribed by Dr. Tylor at the meeting of March 12th, it may be 


described by Dr. Tylor at the meeting of March 12th, it may be 
«f ’’ mentioned that lunulse or crescents formed of thin plates of metal, 
I? sometimes gold, are worn by children on the western coast of 
India, suspended upon the breast with the points upwards. Also 
respecting the ‘Phoenician hand,’ that symbol is used by Mnssul- 
mans throughout Southern India : impressions in red paint of a 
hand with outspread fingers are everywhere to be seen upon the 
'%»• walls of mosques, masjids, and Mussulman buildings. Standards, 
Si, too, in the shape of hands, to which are given the names of 
Mohammedan martyrs, are carried in procession at the Mohnrrum 
.i-’’ festival. In Ireland an arm and hand appear on the armorial 
bearings of the very ancient family of O’Sullivan, and an oath by 
the ‘hand of O’Sullivan ’ is not to be broken by any one of the 
Z; name ; the old legend of the family runs ; — 

‘ Nulla manus 
Tam liberalis, 

Atque generaUs 
Atque universalis, 

Quam Sullivanis.’ 

»gv; The figures of a mermaid and a galley appear with the hand 


the armorial bearings, and the old family names refer to the 
and navigation, possibly pointing to a Phoenician origin.’' 


-jj ' The following paper, illusti-ated by the exhibition of speci- 
I'^n^ns and sketches, was then read by the Author : — 


* Some mterestiog rehaences to the use of crescent ornaments on animals 
will befonnd in “ArishtBol. Journal,” Tol.rrii, p. 146. — C. H. E. • 
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On Antiquities from Huasco (Guasco) Cmu. 

By C. H. Bead, Esq., E.S.A. 

[with plates II AND III.] 

The specimens that I have the pleasure of exhibiting this 
evening form part of an interesting addition recently made to 
the Christy Collection; they were obtained, from a firm of Liver- 
pool merchants trading to South America, to whom they had been 
forwarded for sale by a correspondent in ChUi, as a collection 
which had taken some years to form. 

They are believed, however, to have all been found at one 
place, i.e., Pena Blanca, near Huasco, 28° 30' S. Lat. 

Unfortunately, before the collection was offered to us, a 
selection had been made from it for the Museum at Liverpool. 

1 mean that it is unfortunate, only as diminishing the scientific 
value of the series, and not that we grudge the Liverpool 
Museum what it has obtained. I felt so much interest in the 
specimens belonging to the Christy Collection that I asked the 
Committee of the Liverpool Museum to allow me to see their 
portion of the collection. 

- The Committee kindly granted my request and I am thus 
able to describe the whole of the collection. I will take first 
the specimens at the Liverpool Museum. 

They comprise sixteen objects made of bronze - or copper,^ as 
well as a rough lump of the metal, which may tempt one to 
infer that the implements were made on the spot. The largest 
of these is a thin oblong piece of copper 4| inches by 2| inches, 
with a, sharp edge along one of the longer sides, and a small 
squared hole, probably for attachment to a handle, at |-inch dis- 
tance from the opposite side (PI. II, fig. 1). This might be called 
a razor, the thinness of the metal rendering it capable of taking 
as keen an edge as the material will allow, and it is at any 
rate as well fitted for the purpose as are the analogous imple- 
ments used by the Lake dwellers of Switzerland and Prance. 
Next are four objects of the celt or chisel class ; one of them is 
of exactly the form of a flat Irish celt, but of diminutive size, 

2 ins. long, fixed into a wooden handle, and bound with cord (fig. 4). 
The handle is imperfect, and the wood of which it is formed is 
very dry and friable from age ; two of the others are similar in 
form, and are at present without handles, but having a long 
tang which may possibly have been fixed in a handle (fig. 2) ; the 
fourth, which is much oxidised, is of a different form ; the blade 
in this instance is extended on either side of the stem, at a right 
angle, like the letter T upside down (fig. 3). These forms and 
especially the last, are well-known Peruvian types, and the 

• Whether the metal of all the objects is copper, I cannot say, but many of 
them are certainly of that metal, and made by hammering. 
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M: British Museum already possesses one of each type from graves at 
Arica, and, there are several examples in our Peruvian senes ot 
the cutting implements, with a long narrow blade and the 
51 V handle projecting at right angles from the middle of the back. 

0 ; These tools, I imagine, may have served for cutting up leather tor 
garments, or, for instance, the leather sandals frequently found 

iK' in graves in Peru. » . i j 

' There are only three fish-hooks of bronze, of simple form and 
without barbs (figs. 12 to 14). and in this they resemble the 
Peruvian examples. The late Dr. Charles Eau, in his excellent 
woik on “ Prehistoric Fishing,” p. 324, quotes a statement of 

S ’!: ■ Squier, that he found with a mummy at a place a little south of 
■ lima, a net, a number of copper sinkers, and some copper hooks, 

“ barbed hke ours.” Dr. Eau could not discover where these 
: hooks were preserved, and expresses considerable doubt as to 
the accuracy of the description, and I must confess that all the 
■'I'? specimens that I have seen from Peru are unbarbed. 

One of the bronze objects does not appear to me to be of the 
M- . same period as the rest. It is a penannular ring, with an 
angular projection at one side, and might well serve as an 
Mi ': eairing (fig. 8> I conjecture that it is a native earring of modern 
date and perhaps of European make. This is to some extent con- 
firmed by the presence in the collection of two small amulets of 
stone in the form of a clenched hand (fig. 5, 6). Amulets of this 
% form are common in Italy at the present day, and have been there 
f in use from Eoman times, as charms against the evil eye. There 
can, I think, be no question that the specimens from Pena Blanca 
are,’at any rate, not of pre-Spanish times, and they may be much 
more modem. The rest of the objects of bronze consist of seven 
small square plates f inch across, with a central hole, and bent 
down on each side, so as to form a quartrefoil. These may pro- 
5^. bably have been sewn on a dress as ornaments. 

-ft'; The only other specimens worth notice, are two fish-hooks of 
shell, several smaU beads of turquoise and shell, a vessel of 
fe pottery, painted in colours, and a lip ornament of stone, 
precisely similar in form to those worn by the ancient Mexicans. 
If; The Peruvjans were more addicted to ornaments for the nose 
1",. than for the lip, and although several of the existing tribes of 
'If Indians in BrazE wear ornaments through the lip somewhat 
0 resembling the ancient Mexican, it is interesting to find so close 
0 a likeness at such a distance to the south. 

^7 The two fish-hooks are of a form comnionly found wherever 
0. these are made of a single piece of sheE.,'viz., a broad flat hook, 
\ more or less circular in outline (figs 9, 10). This shape results 
0ffrom the mode of manufacture, which is well shown in a series 
^%of figures in Dr. Eau’s work (fig. 212); the first figure shows a plain 
f^reircular piece of .shell, the next has a hole broken through the 
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middle, tlie third has the edges ground, one side of the circular 
ring thus formed is broken through, and one of the ends is polished 
to a point, while the other is fashioned to allow of its being 
fastened to the line. The perfect hook from Pena Blanca is 
absolutely of the same form as those figured by Dr. Eau, as from 
the Island of Santa Cruz, on the Californian coast. 

It may at first sight seem unlikely that a people having 
knowledge of metal should use hooks made with great labour 
from an apparently inferior material. It should he remembered, 
however, that hooks made from a brilliantly tinted nacreous 
shell, such as haliotis, or the pearl oyster, serve not only as 
hooks but as bait at the same time, just as English anglers use 
spoon-bait. The Maori fish-hook is often found lined on one 
side with a piece of bright haliotis, and the Solomon Islanders 
go still further, and make the shank of the hook in white shell, 
in the form of a small fish with two small discs of shell 
to represent its eyes. A fisherman furnished with hooks of this 
description would be in a much better plight if without bait, than 
if he had the most deadly of metal fish-hooks. 

I have now noticed, in more or less detail, the portion of this 
collection in the Liverpool Museum. I should mention that the 
portion obtained for the Christy Collection is by far the larger 
of the two, and though it contains no object of bronze, and the 
specimens of pottery are unpainted, yet it forms a series by no 
means without interest. I have brought here a sufficient 
number to illustrate the whole of what we possess, and it will 
therefore be unnecessary to enter into any detailed description 
of the individual specimens. 

The three vessels of pottery are somewhat unusual ; the 
simple vase is remarkable for its rude make ; the one with the 
handle (PL III, fig. 1) is also of an uncommon type and bears some 
resemblance to a European jug, but is, I think, of the same period 
as the third vase (fig. 2), as it is of similar clay and of an equal 
degree of finish. The shape of this last, however, is the most 
curious feature about it, and I should have been puzzled to 
account for its form but for the occurrence of much larger 
ones of the same kind on Ometepe Island, Nicaragua, 
where they were discovered by Mr. E. Boyle and Mr. Jebb 
in 1866, and examples are now preserved in the British 
Museum. These large pots were used as burial urns in New 
Granada, and the burnt body having been placed inside 
with such implements as seemed good to the survivors, a 
bowl-shaped vase was placed as a cover. It would not be sur- 
prising to find smaller vases of the same form associated with 
the larger ones, as indeed is the case ; but the locality where the 
vase before us was discovered is separated from Nicaragua by a 
vast extent of country, and as far as I am aware they have 
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.never been found in Peru. I would call attention to the little. 
,J;* knobs which ornament this vessel. In the Nicaraguan urns 
Ji, there is generally a rude representation of the human figure 
"Y'V attempted, by applying strips or knobs of clay to represent the 
features and hmbs, which are here reduced past recognition. 
This seems to me therefore a precisely similar case to that of the 
vases from Cyprus, where a complete human figure is found on 
' the vases, and in the modem examples it is reduced to a few 
is’; raised dots. 

Among all the objects comprised in this collection, I was 
?f'.- . most pleased with the interesting series of bone 

fish-hooks, of which I have brought several 
^ ' iraA examples here this evening. I should perhaps 

^ responsible for their present . 
form. When they arrived at the Museum the 
- IraMl barbs were not placed with the shanks, but 

q|H after some little consideration it seemed to me 

IMH ^ obvious conjunction. It wiU be seen that 

s*?' mH these implements, the barbs especially, are very 

^ iU made, and if, as I think, they were used 

I'im fishing, that must have been the chief pur- 

community that used them. The 
f-'? . SB barbs have evidently been attached by means 

Ijh twine, and short lines have been scored on 

l®| )\ each harb and on the back of the shank to give 

i,.; j I the cord a firmer grip. The killing power of 

J--' many of these hooks is increased by the lower 

'.ij. point ot the shank being as sharp or sharper 

\ IjH / than the barb itseK, and this might be adduced 

5 y ^ evidence that they were heads of javelins, 

i aJ \/ and it is possible that some of them were so 

^\liB used. As against this theory I would point out * 

t:: that the largest specimen in the series (fig. 1), 

\ lower end of the shank divided into a 

M which would, if anything, add to its 

power as a hook, but would certainly diminish 
IlH JfJ its efficiency as a javelin. And further, in the 
fish-hooks from Peru, which are the nearest to 
' ti^t I know, the point of the shank 

4^ ^Br sharp and the barb is bound on in the same 

4/ .^w^ay as these must have been. •' 

» !■ It is unfortunate that Dr. Ran confined his 

M'S W work on fishing-apparatus to the north half of 

y the American Continent, and beyond a few 

1 , notes in the Appendix, did not mention any 
South American specimens. I do not 

ifc ^ ’ know of any others of the same material which 
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can compare with these before us in perfection of workmanship 
or in elegance of outline. 

Among the other articles of bone are several spoons, some 
tubes apparently of bird bones, some instruments in form like 
marrow scoops, and a number of piercers, many of which have 
spatulate ends. 

, One is always tempted to suspect Spanish influence in 
examining South American collections containing objects which 
have European analogues. This has passed 
through my mind with regard to these spoons, 
and although their forms are not entirely unlike 
some which have been in use in Europe, yet I 
think the condition of the bone betrays a certain 
antiquity, at least as great as that of the other 
objects (fig. 3). The bird bone tubes are finished 
smoothly at the two ends (fig. 2), and I think 
were probably used to drink up some decoction, 
like the mate of Paraguay. The scoop-like objects 
I cannot assign to any definite use, unless indeed 
they are marrow scoops. The piercers present no 
unusual features, and were probably apphed to 
any use. 

The stone implements comprise arrow-heads, 
scrapers, and borers, as well as some implements 
that, if found in England, we should call knives. 

These are generally carefully chipped and have 
an edge all round. The arrow-heads are aU of 
known types, though we are more accustomed 
to them further north, e.g., in Arizona, and they 
resemble those from that state both in their 
delicate finish, and in the selection of pieces of 
stone of brilliant or attractive colours. The 
borers are implements with broad flat butts, 
usually, though not always, rudely finished, and 
having a long point, quadrangular in section and 
carefully chipped on all sides (PI. II, fig. 11). These 
Dr. Eau seems to have considered as tools for 
the making of shell fish-hooks, though they seem 
much too slight for the purpose. The only other 
objects worth remark are two utensils of stone, 
one of them possibly a net weight, the other a 
small grinding stone for colour, or for the finish- 
ing of bone implements. A lump of ochre was 
among the Liverpool Museum series, and this 
may possibly be the colour slab of the ancient j-jgg ^ 3 . 

artist. Tube and spoon 

of bone, from 
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> Description of PIcutes II and HI. 

^1 . All the specimens figured in these plates were obtained from 
!|»|; Pena Blanca, Huasco, Chili 

Plate II. 









Fig. 1. Thin oblong knife, or razor, of copper, having a fairly 
keen edge on one side ; near the hack is an oblong hole, 
possibly for the attachment of a handle. 

Fig. 2. Copper chisel, formed by hammering. It was, no doubt, 
originally fixed in a handle, like Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3. Cutting implement of copper or bronze, now much 
oxidised. This form is commonly found in Peruvian graves. 

Fig. 4. Chisel of copper, in make resembling Fig. 2. The 
wooden handle much decayed ; the binding is of fine cord. 

Figs. 5, 6. Two amulets of stone, in the form of a right hand 
clenched. T his form of amulet has been in use in Europe, 
as a charm against the evil eye, certainly since Eoman 
times, and it exists to this day in Southern Italy, as well 
as in other places. It is believed to have a phallic signifi- 
cance. It may be that these specimens, as well as Fig. 8, 
are of a later date, or at any rate of European origin. 

Fig. 7. One of seven square plates of copper, bent into a 
pyramidal form, with a quatrefoil outline ; a hole through 
the centre ; perhaps an ornamental stud for the dress. 

Fig. 8. A penannular ring of bronze, cast. This seems different 
in character from the rest of the find, and resembles the 
earrings worn by the modem Indians of Patagonia. 

Figs. 9, 10. Two fish hooks of shell, of simple form. Fig. 10 
is imperfect at the point, but shows the teeth at the back . 
of the shank for attaching the line. 

Fig. 11. Borer of chert ; flat butt ; the point carefully chipped 
into a quadrangular form. Implements of this form are 
believed to have served to drill the central hdle in makmg 
fish hooks of shells, such as Figs. 9, 10. 

Kgs. 12, 13, 14. Fish hooks of copper, of simple form, without 
barbs. 

[All the specimens figured in Plate II are in the Museum at 

Liverpool.] 

Plate III, 


Fig. 1. Pottery jug. 

|j ' Kg. 2. Pottery um. 

% , [These vessels, and the objects represented by Fi^. 1, 2, and 3 
in the text are in the Christy Collection of the British Museum. 
The blocks used in Plate III, and those with the letter-press, 
have been presented to the Anthropological Institute by Dr. A. 
W. Franks, C.B., F.ILS.}. 
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Maech 26th, 1889. 

E. W. Brabeook, Esq., F.S.A., in the, Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


PoE THE LiBEAET. 

Prom SiE Rawsoh W. Rawson,K.C.M.G. — Material! per I’Etnologia 
ItaUaua raccolti per cura della Societa Italiana di Antropologia 
ed Etnologia riassunti e commentati dal Dott. E. Raseri. 

Prom the Authoe. — Social History of the Races of Mankind. 
Third Division ; Aoneo-Maranonians. By A. Peatherman. 

Havajo Gambling Songs. By Dr. Washington Matthews, 

U.S.A. 

A Remarkable Eskimo Harpoon from East Greenland. By 

John Murdock. 

Prom the Publishees (Messrs. Triibner and Co.). — Serious Crime 
in an Indian Province. By Eustace J. Kitts, B.C.S. 

Prom the United States Geological Suevey. — Mineral Resources 
of the United States. Vol. v. 

Bulletins. Nos. 40-47. 

Prom the Essex Pield Club. — The Essex Naturalist. Vol. ii. 
Nos. 11, 12. 

Prom the Academy. — Bulletin International de I’Academie des 
Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes Rendns des Seances de 
I’annee 1889. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 276. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1895, 1896. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Borda, Dax. 1889. Premier 

Trimestre. 

From the Editoe. — Nature. No. 1012. 

Revue Scientifique. Tome xliii. Nos. 11, 12. 

BuUettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tomo v. N. 1 e 2. 
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Exhibition of Photographs of Megalithic Eemains from, 

Japan, 

By W. Gowland, Esq., E.C.S. 

Mb W. Gowland exhibited photographs of megalithic remains 
from Japan, selected from a series made during his explorations 
of the dolmens and tumuli of that country in connection with 
an investigation into their history, geographical distribution, 
forms and contents, conducted by him in ‘conjunction with Mr. 
W. G. Aston, Japanese Secretary of the British Legation in 
Tokyo. The dolmens and tumuli are generally found on the 
low hills which bound the plains, more particularly those of the 
chief rivers. They also occur on the plains, but are less nume- 
rous there. The tumuli are of two chief forms : 1st. A simple 
approximately conical mound generally elongated in the direc- 
tion of the entrance of the dolmen ; occasionally with terraced 
slopes and surrounded by a moat. 2nd. A double form of mound 
which is that of the imperial tombs of a certain era, and almost 
always possesses terraced slopes, and a moat^ and frequently 
contains a dolmen. The tumuli of the first class are usually 
about 10, 15 or 25 feet in height, and generally each contains a 
dolmen. Those of the second class are much larger, being 
usually 400, 600 or 800 feet or more in length at the base, with 
a breadth of about two-thirds of their lengths, and a height 
varying from 25 to 50 feet or more. The dolmens consist 
generally of rudely rectangular chambers entered through a 
gaUery of varying length. They are usually built of undressed 
stones of large size rudely laid together without mortar. A feyr 
only are of -hewn stones. The roof of the chamber is almost 
always megalithic, in some consisting of a single stone. Their 
dimensions are variable, the galleries ranging from a few feet to 
10, 15 or 24 feet in length, reaching in one example to 60 feet, 
and the chambers from 9 feet, in the smaller to 16, 18 or 22 
feet in the common type. Some few are longer. Their 
entrances almost invariably are directed southwards, in a few 
rare cases westwards. Their contents axe human bones (frag- 
mentary), pottery, iron swords, spear and arrow heads, horse bits 
and metal ornaments of horse trappings and of armour, glass, 
stone and metal beads and vermilion. Some contain hewn- 
stone sarcophagi, and a few only sarcophagi of terra-cotta. 

Some of the photographs represent rock-hewn tombs contaihing 
sarcophagi cut in the rock at the end or side of the chamber ; 
and one a tumulus without a dolmen but with a stone 
sarcophagus projecting from its summit. 

Only the chief features of the megalithic remains were 
described, an account of them in detail being reserved for a future 
joint paper by Mr. Gowland and his co-worker, Mr. W. G. Aston. 

'■i, ‘ ' ■ . r,,. 
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Exhibitiok of Drawings of Eude Stone Monuments East of 

Jordan. 

By Major C. E. Conder, E.E. 

Major Conder sent for exhibition some drawings of megalithic 
remains ; and the Assistant-Secretary read the following extract 
from a letter on the subject addressed to the Secretary of the 
Anthropological Institute: — 

“ I send herewith drawings (seventeen plates) of some of the 
dolmens and other monuments which I discovered in the 
country east of Jordan, for exhibition on occasion of the subject 
being considered by the Institute. 

“ These drawings which I made all to the scale of 5 feet to 
the inch (except the first plate) are about to be published with 
full descriptions in the ‘Memoirs of the Survey of Moab’ 
(300 pp. quarto), now in the press, for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

“ A general account of these discoveries wiU be found in my 
volume called ‘ Heth and Moab,’ imblished by the Society ; 
but the full account is reserved for the memoir above men- 
tioned!' The number of the examples which I investigated in 
1881-2 exceeds 700 in all” 


Discussion. 

Dr. Monko, referring to a question asked by Miss BuckJand as 
to whether or not it was a fact that the megalithic monuments 
were situated near the sea, thought that there was some evidence 
to be derived from the study of their geographical distribution in 
Europe which supported the theory that the dolmen-builders 
were a seafaring people. Starting in the east these monuments 
were found in Syria and he was glad to find that one of the papers 
to-night was a valuable contribution to this part of the subject. 
Their existence in Palestine had been long known, but the details 
of their structure and distribution were very meagre. Major 
Condor’s illustrations showed, however, that they were widely 
distributed to the east of the Jordan, and appeared not only iden- 
tical in point of structure to those of Western Europe, but had some- 
other special features in common, as, for example, cup marks. 
Passing westwards, these rude stone monuments were found on 
some of the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, especially in 
the Caucasian districts to the east of the Black Sea and the north- 
western shores of Africa. They were also found in Spain and 
Portugal, France, the British Isles, and the Scandinavian shores of 
the Baltic as far east as Pomerania. To the west of the Elbe 
they ran up a short way into the interior, and had a special develop- 
ment in Oldenburg and the Drenthe in Holland ; but ii. was a veiy 
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remarkable fact tbat no dolmens were found in Central Europe. It 
was often maintained that in Western Europe these megalithic 
1^; . monuments were due to the Celtic people, but considering the geo- 
graphical area to which they extended, he did not think this 
M,” opinion could he maintained. However obscure the origin of the 
Celts was — and the little that was known pointed to Central 
Europe as the scene of their development in late pre-historic times 
|,'v — there was no possibility of making the area of their evolution in 
■f'" space and time to coincide with that of the megalithic monuments. 
E,' In fact the two areas appeared to cross each at right angles. 


The following Paper was then read by the Author, who ex- 
hibited, in illustration, a collection of nine cork models of the 
monuments under descriptiou, constructed by himself on a uni- 
form scale of five feet to one inch : — 


Book 6-13, Duucsd’s TranBlation. 

* 1. ATCTron (South) .. .. 

2. Horoihan (Brittenj) .. 

3. Ardtche (South) 

' 4. Iiozere (Iwuth) .. 

6. Shiist^ (Brittan;) .. 

6. C6teB du Nurd (BnttBB^} 

^ Bordogue (South) .. 
8.,H4«A'^uth), .. .. 

ft. Tienne (Ceuti^) 

> 10. Buraetlioir .. .• 




Op. Eubb Stone Monuments in the Country of the Carnutes 
(Department Eure et Loir, France). 

By A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.O.A. 

The country round Chartres is considered to have been that 
territory of the ancient Carnutes which, according to Caesar, was 
the centre of the Druidic religion in Gaul;^ and it has, I 
believe, been suggested as an argument against any connection 
between the Druids and the rude stone monuments that, 
whereas the latter are found in the greatest abundance on the 
west coast of Brittany, the Druidic centre of operations was, 
according to Caesar, near Chartres. The fact, however, is that 
the Department of the Eure et Loir (of which Chartres is the 
chief city) has been full of rude stone monuments, so many of 
which still remain that it stands tenth with regard to the 
frequency of dolmens out of 88 French departments in a list 
published by M. de Mortillet in the “ Materiaux pour I’Histoire 
Primitive et Ifaturelle de THomme,” 1876, p. 318.* 


* “ Once A yeax they assemble at a conseorated place in the Territories of the 
Carnutes, whose country is supposed to be in toe middle of Gaul.’' Csssar, 
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These ten departments contain 1,471 out of 2,314 dolmens 
known to M. de Mortillet, or nearly two-thirds. Five out of 
the first eight are in the south, of France and contain 850, or 
more than one-third of the total, and three are in Brittany and 
contain about one-fifth of the whole. The average of dolmens 
to a department is 26-7, or, as nineteen departments are stated 
not to contain any dolmens, 33-4 is the average, reckoning only 
those departments in which dolmens are known to exist. In 
either case the Eure et Loir with a total of 65 is far above the 
average. The dolmens of the Eure et Loir being also smaller 
and therefore more easily destroyed than those of the Morbihan, 
and the country now more cultivated, it is probable that the 
difference in number was originally not so great as would appear 
from M. de MortiUet’s table. 

My attention was particularly drawn to the remains in this 
district by an archaeological guide book to France, published 
apparently about forty years ago, and compiled from various 
archaeological works, reaching back in some cases perhaps as far 
as the last century, so that many things mentioned in it are not 
now to be found, while others have been unearthed which weie 
not known at the date of its publication ; the evidence of this 
old guide book (which for convenience I will heieinafter speak 
of as “ Richard ”) as to monuments that formerly existed is, 
however, in some cases, of considerable value. 

The country in which the remains I am about to describe are 
situated is a tolerably level plain, devoted largely to the growth 
of corn, and with few trees or buildings, these being concentrated 
mostly in the small winding valleys cut by the Eure, the Loir, 
and their tributaries, near the banks of which are also to be 
found most of the dolmens and standing stones. Many of the 
roads naturally follow the courees of the rivers and the windings 
of their valleys, but high roads have been made across the plain in 
almost straight lines between the various places of importance, as 
vrill be seen on looking at the maps now exhibited. An inspection 
of these maps will also show a number of places called Garennes 
or Varennes, both of which words are translated by the English 
word warren, showing that the old Celtic " gw ” sound was once 
prevalent in this district, and that in some places one element 
in it has dropped out, while in other places the other element 
, has dropped out, as in our own words ward and guard. 

My first journey was to a village called Gellainville, about 
four mil es south from Chartres, where, according to Richard, 1 2 
blocks of rough millstone were arranged in an oval, of which the 
largest diameter was 21 metres, and outside which were other 
stones ranged without any particular order, but which 1 hoped 
'might be found to conform to the general rules of the outlying' 
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stou&s of our own cireleai ; a smaU engraving of this circle, given 
by Eichard, showed that a cross had been placed on one of the 
stones, and I hoped that this might have saved the circle from 
destruction. Dr. Topinard, whom I saw in Paris, said, however, 
that, E the circle stiU existed, he should have heard of it 
from M. de Mortillet, and he thought, therefore, that it must 
have been destroyed, and this appears to be the case, unless, 
indeed, some remains of it may be found in an impenetrable 
little thicket near the railway crossing, where I was told there, 
were some stones, and into which I crept for a few feet, finding 
one small stone, but seeing no others, nor should I have been 
able to make a plan if I had seen any. I showed the engraving 








“ CBOICLECH DK (oHABTBBs).” 

(FacginiUe of eugraying in “ Eichard.”) 

to various peasants, including (in the absence of their master) 
some old servants of the Curd, to whose house I went as a last 
resource; the only result was that I was directed to some 
crosses, but they were on modern pedef?tals, so I departed 
reluctantly across the plain to Corancez, a village three or four 
miles further south, round which, according to Eichard, were 
numerous remains. 

Half a mile south from Corancez there stiE exists a ruined 
dolmen or “Pierre Cbuverte,” the capstone of which is 15 feet 
long from north to south, and 10 J wide; three of the stones 
which supported it remain in position, and two have fallen 
inwards ; these formed two sides of the chamber, the other two 
sides of which have been removed, so that the capstone rests on the 
ground on the east side. This dolmen would seem to have been 
a sep^chral chamber, about 15 feet long, 10 wide, and 3 to 4 
high inside ; part of the mound which enveloped it still remains. 
While I was measuring and sketching this dolmen my son 
examined the loose soil under it, and found two small pieces of 
■tone, which I now exhibit, and concerning which Professor 
Flower says;— “ 'Rie smaller bone is from a human hand (fourth 
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0f Ike Geernvtu {B&pwrtm&d Evcre et Loi/t, Franee). 

l€^t mfetaearpal), the otiier j>tobably a piece bf a human humerus, 
but in too fragmentary a state to be certain.” It seems to me 
more likely that these are the last remains of some one intened 
in this tomb (whether of the great personage for whom it was 
constructed or another), than that they have drifted into it 
acddentaUy. From some heaps of stones by the side of the 
road from the dolmen to the village my son picked a perfect and 
well-chipped boring implement aM two very good flakes of flint 
which I also exhibit. Eichard mentions various remains 
between Corancez and Morancez, a viUage between it and 
Charfres, but, although I made various enquiries, aH I could find 
was a solitary stone lying flat on the ground in a wood. The 
names of some of the places in the neighbourhood, however (as 
for instance, Berchferes ies Pierres and Pierre Pesant) support 
the testimony of i^chard as to the former existence hereabouts 
of notable stones. 

My next point of departure was Maintenon, about a mile south 
from which, on the left of the road to C3iangd and St. Piat, are 
three groups of stones, in a line almost north and south. These 
are called by Eichard Pierres de Gargantua, but I could not find 
that the people have any special name for them now. The most 
northerly group consists of two standing stones, respectively 
8 feet and 3^ high, about a yard apart, and forming, as they 
stand, a slightly curved line, perhaps a small segment of what 
may have been a circle’, that side of the larger stone which 
would in that case have been the inward side, and which faces 
slightly east of north, has upon it irreralarities and cavities 
which struck me as forming a figure resemwing that which, when 
it occurs on Breton monuments, is called the “ Aschia,” or axe, 
but the stone is of so. rough a nature, and the figure (if figure it 
be) so worn, that I could n(A determine whether it were reaUy 
natural or artificial ; no other stones repnain to show whether 
there were a circle here or not, nor are any mentioned by Richard, 
who describes these two, saying that Isorger is called the 
Pierre Droite, and was formerly about 10 feet high, with a 
pointed top, which had be^ broken, and it is in fact now about 
8 feet high, with a flat top, on which a cross may possibly have 
been placed at some time or other. The second group, about 
260 feet to the south, is a ruined dolmen, the capstone of which 
(14 feet long, by 12 wide, and thick) has broken in two, and 
sunk in the middle, being upheld by two supports about feet 
high at the south-east end, and one at the north-west end ; its 
axis appeared to have been about 56 degrees west of north, but, 
in consequence of its having fallen and being occupied by bushes 
of an uncomfortably stiff nature, I could not get inside it ; 
Eichard calls it “ le Berceau,” and speaks of five supporting 
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stones, so that there are possibly two so overgrown that I did 
not see them ; there are remains of the tumulus which, no doubt, ' 
completely covered it. The third monument of this group is 
about 360 feet further south, and appears to be the last remains 
of a sepulchral chamber, two of the uprights of which remain in 
position, seven' feet apart, the capstone (20 feet long, by 6 to 
8 feet, by IJ to 2 feet, the breadth and thickness varying irre- 
gularly), rests upon these, the south east end of it resting also 
on the ground, and the north-west end rising 8 or 9 feet in the 
air in consequence ; its axis appears to have been about 40 
degrees west of north ; Eichard describes it, in the language of 
the French antiquaries of the old school, as an “ inclined 
dolmen,” but does not give any special name to it. 

My last base of operations was Bonneval, a small but pictu- 
resque town on the banks of the Loir, about 20 miles south from 
Chartres, which is described by Eichard as being in the midst of 
a large number of rude stone monuments. The chief group of 
these Eichard says is at St. Maur, about three miles south-east, 
and there I found the remains of three sepulchral dolmens and 
some other stones, and from the ploughed land around 
them I picked some flakes of a cherty kmd of flint which I now 
exhibit. The first of these dolmens which is reached from the 
village of St. Maur consists of a capstone (10 feet, by 6 feet, by 

3 feet) supported about three feet from the ground on three 
other stones, the north-east side is closed by a stone (7 feet long, 

4 feet high, and 2 feet thick) which Eichard says was formerly 
a capstone, but which, for anything I could see to the contrary, 
was in its original position ; but both this and the second dolmen, 
which is about 275 feet south-west from it, are so surrounded 
with hard thick bushes that it is difficult to make out all the 
details of their construction, even where the evidence of those 
details has not been destroyed. The second dolmen appears to 
have possessed two chambers dose to one another, the capstones 
of which have both slipped to the ground on the side nearest to 
each other ; the largest and most northerly capstone is 10^ feet 
long, 7i feet wide, and 2 feet thick, and four of its suppoTtera, 
which are from 3 to 4 feet high, remain ; the smaller capstone is 
7 feet long, 6 feet wide, and foot thick, and three of its 

• supporters also from 3 to 4 feet high, are in position ; the axis 
of these chambers is about east and west, and that of the first 
mentioned is about north-west and southTeast. The third dolmen 
is 460 feet west from the second, and would seem to have been, 
when complete, a large chamber, about 4 feet high inside, and 9 
or 10 feet square, roofed by two capstones (each from 8 to 10 
feet long, 6 feet wide, and 2 feet thick) of which that to the 
% ^uth-west remains supported by three upr^hts, while others 
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standing or lying round complete the wall of the chamber on t,bc 
south-west side ; the north-east capstone has fallen and bi'okeu 
in two, and its overthrown supporters lie under and round it ; 
two upright stones also stand outside the waU of the chamber- 
one on the north-west and one on the south-east side. Eichard 
says it is surrounded by fifteen large stones, but I think this 
number includes all those which formed the walls of the 
chambers, and supported the roof ; if not, there must have been 
a circle round the chamber at so small a distance as to be 
covered with it in the tumulus of which there are still some 
very slight remains ; a row of upright stones has however been 
found buried in a tumulus in Brittany. About 460 feet from 
this third dolmen are two stones, 4 to 5 feet high, which seem 
to be in a straight line, nearly east and west with the third and 
first dolmens ; and, about 180 feet north from these two stones, 
seven others lie in a heap, which may be the ruins of a dolmen 
in situ, or may have been piled up there to disencumber the 
land ; a line drawn from them to the second dolmen mentioned 
would pass very near the third, if not absolutely through it ; 
there is a prostrate' stone between the second and third dolmens, 
but not in line, and there may be one or two other odd stones 
about the neighbourhood. 

The most perfect remain which I visited is on the opposite 
side of Bonneval, at a place a mile and a half away called 
Ouzenin, and is itself called la Planche de Beaumont, and 
Eichard states that, according to tradition, legal sentences were 
formerly delivered there. This monument is what the French 
antiquaries have called a circular dolmen, and consists of eight 
supporting stones, of which only one has fallen, while the others 
uph.old a huge capstone (15 feet by 12 feet, by 2 to 4 feet 
thick). The chamber formed by these stones is about 11 feet in 
diameter, and 3 feet high, there is a very slight trace of the 
nound in which in all probability it was once enveloped, but the 
inside of the chamber is not lower than the ground outside ; the 
capstone and many of the others, both of this and of the other 
monuments described, are of a kind of conglomerate, containing 
great lumps of bad flint, and it is probably because of the poor 
nature of the stone that these monuihents are smaller than those 
of Brittany and other places. They differ also from many of 
those in Brittany or elsewhere in being merely chambers with- 
out any gallery leading to them. 

In a field on the way from Bonneval to the Planche de 
Beaumont are about twenty large stones, which seem to form an 
irregular circle, with, perhaps, the remains of an avenue ; but as 
they are all prostrate, and as the ground is under cultivation, it 
is possible that many of them have been moved from their 
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, ft rigrinal position. I picked up the scraper, now exhibited, in the 
j field in which these stones lie. Two nailes and a half beyond 
" the Planche de Beaumont is the village Ot Alluyes, where are a 
■ fine church, the remains of an old castle, and, beyond these, by 
the banks of the river, the remains of a dolmrai, consisting of the 
capstone (15 feet long, 6 to 9 feet wide, and 3 fet thick), one 
side of which rests on the ground, tiie other being held up by one 
supporting stone (3 feet high, by 3 feet by 1 foot), while 
another supporting stone of sunilaT dimensions lies flat on 
the ground ; its axis is about east and west, and the ground 
beneath is lower than that outside. About 160 feet north fiom 
this is a stone (2 feet high, by 3 feet by 1 foot), on a small 
mound, with a shallow trench 6 feet wide round it, inclos- 
ing a square space of about 25 feet each way ; there are also 
some other small trenches and banks, which may, however, 
have been made to guide or to check a flow of water, as the river 
is close by. 

In the 'fields between Alluyes and Bonneval, in which I 
searched for other monuments on my way back to the latter 
place, there are various collections of large stones, which look as 
though they were the remains of some of the other monuments 
mentioned by Eichard, removed and piled together to clear them 
from the land. 

I have now exhausted the list of the monuments which I 
actually saw but not that of those which exist or have existed 
in the Department. Of these I annex a list which I have 
compiled from the materials in my possession, but which is I fear 
far from complete. 

Lid of Evde Stone Monuments in Department of Dure et Loir 
mentioned in Bichard^s " Guide du Voyageur dans la France 
Monununtale’’ about 1850 (piarked B.), Joanne’s “ Geographic 
d’Eure et Loir,” 1887 (marked J.),^ and the French War Office 
Map, 1883 (marked Jf.).* 

; Allaine. A fine dolmen called Grosse Pierre, two uprights and 
capstone, 2 m. 40 X 2 m. 24 X 1 m., with a hole in it ; and 
six uprights, without capstone, belonging to another dolmen. 

I; ; 

i? * One of a ca|Btd aeries dt guides to the French Depaztments pnblidbed by 

f Bachette at one fiaae each. 

* In e^ne cases Sudiariukd Jopniip ihc seme' RMnmeiit near two difleient 

"i places. It being between the two; and Bdchurd’a defcripta^s me rather indistinct, 
sotbat I may bare made some mistakes in oonijnling the liet. Joanne has, I think, 
%[■ also co^ed &om older authc^ Just as our own local guide-hot^ writers do (the 
I' ariginai source of Ibeir deaoriptiOBa bring aonwtiiDea to he found in pnblicataons 
■J,' of .tile last century}, so tiiat it may he doubtad whether all the remains he 
imntions stiU exist, and the n^p, 13ce our own Orwanri: Map, is uncertain in its 
•"Ji i^eetiou; of the Wo riieets I mm^ht, one shows none of these monuments and 
S .tbe other does uotritovaihrirmitittFlanchedeBeaaiiKmt bring omitted from it. 
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AUnves. Moimments megalithiqneB ala Garenne des Clapiers (J.). 

These appear to be an “inclined dolmen,” and four penlyens, 
or small upright stones, 1 m. 45 to 3 m. high (R.); Pierre 
Druidiqne between Allnyes and Montboissier (formerly 
called Hopssay) (M.)- This appears to ^ an “ inclined 
dolmen,” 4 m. X 3 m. X ‘85 and 1 m. 65 high (R.). Gol- 
men, near Bassecour, and vaaions peulvrais and stones 
between Montboi^ier and Locmarice (R.)- 

St. Avit les Gnespieres. Megaliths (J.). Monument Dmid^ne, 

1 kilo, south-east from (M.) . Dolmen, three stones supporting 
a fourth 3 m. 'X 2 m. (R-). 

Bazoches les Hautes. Dolmen (J.). 

Bercheres I’fiveque (query Bercheres les Pierres). Menhir (J.). 

Bercheres sur Vesgre. Megalithie stone (J.). 

Blevy. Megalithie stone (J*)* 

Bonneval. 2 kilos, east from, various stones and an inclined dol- 
men. 1 kilo, north-east at Bel Air, a number of stones 
(possibly those mentioned by me as being perhaps part of a 
circle on road to Plfinche de Beaumont) (R )- 

Le Boullay Thierry. Peulven (J.). 

Brezolles. Megalithie stones (J-)* 

La ChapeUe Fortin. Dolmen de la Grosse Pierre (J.). 

Chateaudun. Between it and Molitard an inclined dolmen 3 33 m. 

X 2 m X '65 m. on two supports. Between it and Brou, 
at St. Lubin d’Isigny, a peulven called Pierre de Merlise, 
3 m. hi^-h. Near mill of VUprover^ a circular dolmen 
3 stones 1 m. 15 high supporting a capstone, and one not 
reaching up to it (R.). 

Oivry. Dolmen (J.). 

Cochevelle. Inclined dolmen (R.), see Montreuil (J.)- 

Corancez. Megalithie stones (J.). A much mutilat^ dolmen, &c., 
140 metres from it an upright stone (R.). (See account of 
dolmen ante). 

Dampierre sur Avre. M^alithic stones (J-)- 

Ecluzelles. Demi-dolmen and peulven called “ Pierre des Druides.” 

(J-)- 

Fontenay sur Conip. “ Pierre Druidiqne ” 1 kilo. south-easUrom, 
two “ Pierres Druidiques ” 2 kilos, north-east from (M ). 

Gellainville. Megalithie monument (J.). ElHp^ of 12 stones 
largest diameter 21 metres, other stones outside (R.). 1 his 

does not appear to exist now, see ante. 

Grandville-Gandreville. Two dolmens called (1) LeLoup de Thion- 
ville or Grosse Pierre ; and (2) Gres de Lmas (J.). 

IlUers. “ Pierre Druidiqne ” 2 kilos, south from (M.). 
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Sb. Jean Pierrefixte. Megalibhic monument and Sb. John’s fountain 
(J.). N.B. The name of this commune appears to be derived ■ 
from the megalith, and the fountain or spring was probably 
an attraction before St, John was heard of in this country. 
A.L.L. 


Loigny. “ Pierre Antique,” 1 kilo, south from (M.). 

St. Maixme Hauterive. Megalithic stones (J.). 

Marboue. Peulven at St. Lubin d’Isigny (J.). (See ChSteaudun). 

Margon. Megalith (J.). 

St. Maur. Peulven, two dolmens, and berceau, or altar ; also Fort 
Lamotte (J.), Monuments Celtiques i(M.). Peulven, three 
dolmens, and near Chateau of Memillon, a mound with 
ditch and stones, called Port Lamotte (R.). See description 
of dolmens ante. 

Mereglise. Megalithic stone (J.), “ Pierre Druidique,” 1 kilo, north- 
east from (M.). 

Merogcr,Mezieres. A number of stones between these where legal 
sentences were delivered (R.). 

MervUliera. Demi-dolmen, -called du Mesnil (j.). Le Mesnil 
marked on (M.), apparently as a place. Inclined dolmen, 
called Pierre de Mesnil, 4^ m. long, one end buried (R.). 

Montainville. Dolmen (J.). A circular inclined dolmen, two cap- 
stones (3 m. X 2 m. X ’65) and several supports (R.) 
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Montboissier. Megalithic monuments near farm of L’Ormorice (J.). 
“ Pierres Druidiqnes ” (M.). Stone 2 m. 65 high at 
L’Ormorice and sundry stones mentioned under Alluyes 
(R.), and see Moriers. 

Montrenil. Dolmen at Gocherelle, four stones overturned (J.). 

Morancez. Megalithic monuments, of which the stones have for the 
most part been used in making roads (J.). Pierre Pique, 
2^ mm. high, and a number of flat stones ; three large slabs 
in a garden, and another dolmen in a garden, consisting of 
five uprights supporting part of capstone, the other part 
being broken off and lying on the ground, called the Pierre 
Toumante; fiat stones between Morancez and Corancez, 
and four stones at L’Abbaye de I’Eau (R.). The statement 
of (J.) explains why I could not find these. A.L.L. 

Moriers. Dolmen de la Pierre Couverclee (J.). Inclined dolmen, 
3 m. 35 X 1 m. 65, with one upright, in field • of Gross^ 
, Pierre, Pierre Couverclee (Montboissier), inclined dolmen in 
middle of field, 3 m. 33 x 2 m. 33 X ’65 (R.). It is not 
quite clear to me whether these are two dolmens, or two 
descriptions of the same one. A.L.L. 

Neuvy en Dunois- Dolmen, de la Couvre Claiin (J.), Piene 
Druidique, I kilo, north from (M.). 

Kottonville. At extremi^ of pnrk of Chateau de la Brosse a 
dolmen called Palet de Gargantua (J.). Pierre Druidique 
(M.), also mentioned by (R.). 
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Peronville. MegalitMc stones (J.)- 

St. Fiat (Cliaiige). Megalithic monnments (J.). Menhir called 
Pierrefitte, dolmen called le Bercean, two upright stones, 
and dolmen (see description of these ante). Dolmen called 
Chapelle da Martyre, dolmen called Pierre fritte, near 
Mevaisin (R.). 

Plancheville (south of). Poor or five large stones called Pierres 
Main Verte, where people go to render homage to the 
Chapter of Chartres Cathedral (R.). 

Prndemanche. Megalithic stones (J.). 

Pmnay-le-Gillon. Dolmen (J.). 

Sanmeray. Ruined dolmen (J.). Rained dolmen on left hank of 
Loir, on road from Illiers to Bonneval j at Montemain an 
inclined dolmen (one stone 2 m. 60 x 2 m. BO, resting on 
two others ; towards Allnyes a penlven and some other 
stones (R.). 

Thimert. Megalith (J.). 

Toury. Dolmen (J.). Dolmen, capstone 3^ metres long, resting 
on one stone, 1 m. 15 high, called Pierre de Gargantna 
(because thought to be erected by this giant) (R.). 

Trizay les Bonneval. Near mill of Pricot a gigantic dolmen 
14 metres round (J.). Blanche de Beaumont near mill of 
Pricot (R.). See description ante. 

Ver les Chartres. Megalithic stone of Pierre Pesant (J.). A. very 
large dolmen, much mutilated and buried nearly to level of 
platform (R.). Pierre Pesant marked on (M.), but on 
enquiry I was told there was no stone there, and that it was 
only the name of the place. A.L.L. 

Vert en Drouais. Megalithic stones (J.). 

ViUiers.St. Orient. “ Pierre Druidique ” 2 kilos, south-west from 
(M.). 

Vitray-en-Beauce. Near Beauvoir, a megalithic stone ( J.). “ Pierre 
Celtique” (M.). 

Voyes. Dolmen de la Pierre Levee (J.), “Pierre Druidique” 
2 kilos, south from (M.). I was told that this was one stone 
supported by another (presumably a capstone with only one 
supporter left), but too far for me to get to while waiting 
for train. A.L.L. 



Ymeray. Pierres megalithiques (J.). 

Ymonville. Pierre megalithique (J.), 2 kilos, south from, Pierre 
Druidique (M.). An inclined dolmen, two upright stones 
one metre high supporting capstone 2 m. x 1 m. 78 (R.). 
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Bn tM CoMPAKATTVE Aittheopometet of English Jews. 

By Joseph Jacobs and Isidore Spielman. 

(with M.ATB rv.) 

In the present paper, we give the results of a number- 
cK anthropometric observations on English Jews of various 
classes carried out on lines as far as possible parallel to Mr. 
Galton’s classical experiments at the International Health 
Exhibition, 1885. The measurements were made in the first 
instance at the Jewish Working Men’s Cfiub, Great Alie Street, 
E, the Committee of which was kind enough to grant us the 
use of a room for several weeks, which was fitted up, as nearly 
as circumstances would permit, in a manner similar to Mr, 
Galton’s Anthropometric Laboratory at South Kensington. 
Considerable interest was shotvn by the members of the Club, 
of both sexes, a large number of whom i^bmitted themselves to 
the somewhat weaiying process (rf being tested and measured. 

After some time the laboratory was moved to the West End 
where a number of the Jews and Jewesses inhabiting that 
quarter were good enough to go through it and submit to the 
various tests. The results were in each case written in duplicate 
on a printed form, one copy being tom off and presented to the 
examinees as some slight return for their kindness. 

Great assistance was given throughout by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Franklin, while Mr. Lissack, the Honorary Secretary of 
the Club, facilitated om work in every way in his power. 

Our apparatus was modelled after those used by Mr. Galton 
at the H^th Exhibition in order that our comparisons might 
he as correct as possible. 

The measurements and tests taken were : — 

Height standing without shoes. 

He%ht sitting. 

Keenness of si^t. 

Judgment of eye. 

Coloursensa 

Hearing ; highest audible note. 

Breathing power (spirometer, graduated cubic inches), 

Strex^h of stronger hand- - 

Stren^ of pulL 

Weight inordinary indoor dotMng. 

Chest circumference. 

Colour of eyes and hair. 

Brides these we took measurements of the length and breadth 
‘ of head, for the mbst pairt with csallipars graduated 
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on the French scale ; but towards the end of our investigations 
we devised an instrument which might be adopted by anthro- 
polc^sts. 

We found that this head measurement could be more con- 
veniently taken when the “ subject ” is in a sitting position and 
directly after the sitting height is obtained. The apparatus 
consists of a flat piece of board about 12" x 9". Directly 
beneath this, two guides are suspended about 9" apart, so that 
the widest head may easily go between them. A metal socket 
moves up and down on each of these guides and is made to 
lit tightly by means of springs. Attached to the sockets is a 
frame of steel wire thick, and which in held in a perfectly 
horizontal position. This wire is bent in such a way as to make 
the “ tour of the face,” resting like a spectacle frame without 
eye-holes, upon the lower socket of the eye. 

The measurement is taken thus : — The board is brought down 
horizontally upon the vertex of the head of the person sitting, 
so that the head comes between the guides. The sockets carry- 
ing the frame are then brought down the guides until the 
curved part of the frame rests upon the lower socket of the eye, 
and the sides of the frame are level with the orifice of the ear. 
This compels the head to be held in the requisite position for 
taking this measurement, and the reading upon each guide 
(which is graduated in centimetres and millimetres) should be 
identicnL The wire may be pre^d towards the ear when mea- 
suring narrow heads and without losing the horizontal position. 

Altogether, by the methods described above, we took on an 
average 21 measurements on each of 423 individuals ; altogether, 
8,863 measurements, a number suHicient to give trustworthy 
results, as the persons tested were themselves average samples 
of the two chief classes into which English Jews may be con- 
sidered as divided. These may be described as “West End 
Jews,” the better nurtured inhabitants of the West End and 
descendants for the most part of Jews who have been long 
settled in this country, and “East End Jews,” the less 
fortunately situated Jewish dwellers at the East End, the 
parents of whom in many cases were bom abroad. As far as 
possible it was desirable to get out results for each of these 
classes separately, and for the most part we have done so. By 
this means we are enabled to make our results bear directly on 
one of the burning questions of anthropology, that of nurture v. 
nature, to use Mr. Galton’s convenient phraseology. For the 
“ West End Jews ” are ultimately derived from exactly the 
same race and class as the East End Jews, so that difierences 
of race are totally eliminated, and we are enabled to trace the 
influence of nurture pure and simple. The problem of deter- 
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mining purely “racial characteristics” will be considerably 
simplified if we can in this way determine what may be 
described in contradistinction as “ nurtural characteristics.” 
It is in this connection that our investigations appear to us to 
have a wider outlook than ordinary anthropometric results. 

Our method has been to contrast West End and East End 
Jews so as to get at the influence of nurture. But besides this, 
there might be a residuum of race influence which could only 
be tested by comparison with another race. West End Jews 
might differ favourably in height from East End Jews and yet 
all Jews differ unfavourably in height from Englishmen, owing 
to original difference of race. Another comparison was there- 
fore necessary in order to fully test our results and that w'as 
with Englishmen generally. 

Here we have Mr. Galton’s results before us as a standard, 
and we have accordingly placed the results for aU the Jews 
examined by us side by side with his results for the English 
men and women examined at the Health Exhibition. We have 
throughout adopted Mr. Galton’s method of “ percentiles ” (see 
“Joum. Anthrop.Instit.,” xiv, 1885, p.27o) and have given the 5th, 
25th, 50th, 75tli and OSth percentile in each case. The extremes 
give what we proposed to call the “ range ” while the middle 
number giving practically the " medium ” or “ average ” result, 
though for some purposes there is a slight difierence between 
the two. Finally we have worked out similar calculations for the 
50 or so Sephardic Jews.descendents of the Jews expelled from 
Spain and mostly descendants of the oldest Jewish residents in 
this country. 

With these preliminary remarks we may now at once present 
a table summing up our main results. We give also, in Plate IV, a 
set of curves showing the results of these measurements, -and com- 
paring them with Mr. Galton’s taken at the Health Exhibition. 

The curves commence on the left hand side at the minimum, 
and end on the right hand side at the maximum capacity, whilst 
the perpendicular lines, where cutting the curves denote the 5th, 
25th, 50th, 75th, and 95th percentile measurements. Of course 
the most important of these perpendicular lines is the centre 
on6,which shows the mean or average of each class as represented 
by the curves. We need scarcely add that these curves merely 
express in graphic form the information contained in Table I. 

The black solid curve represents Health Exhibition male 
measurements. 

The bar curve, all Jewish, measurements for comparison. 

; The star curve. West End Jews. 

The dott^ curve, East End Jews. 

The dot-and-bar curve, the Sephardim (Spanish and Portu<niese 
f Jew^. . ■ ° 
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The lighter curves denote the corresponding female measure- 
ments in each case. 

It will he observed that the black curve is almost invariably at 
the top of each table both in minimum and maximum measure- 
ments, and frequently in the mean measurement; but Mr. 
Galton’s Health Exhibition visitors are beaten in two places; 
their maximum is inferior in weight to the Sephardic Jews, and 
in keenness of sight to : — The maximum of all Jews and 
Jewesses, Sephardim and West End Jews. The East End Jews 
are there, as in all of our measurements, inferior to all but those 
of the females. 

The Sephardic Jews are the behest in maximum in weight 
measurement. They are the high^ also in keenness of sight 
test, and their mean is good in both cases. In strength of 
squeeze they are the liighest in the mean, and lowest in mini- 
mum and maximum, in strength of pull, they are the highest 
in minimum, and lowest in mean and maximum. In span, their 
average is the lowest, but recovers towai'ds the maximum. 
In height, they retain the 3rd place in maximum, minimum, 
and mean, the Health Exhibition males and “West End ” Jews 
being superior. In breathing capacity, the same is the case. 

The West End Jews are highest in average in keenness of 
sight test, as well as in span of arms. In height, sitting and 
standing, they retain an even position directly after Health 
Exhibition m^e measurements. 

The East End Jews are practically the lowest everywhere in 
minimum, maximum, and mean. 

The Jewesses are superior to the Jews in keenness of sight, 
both in average as well as in minimum and maximum. In t.bia 
test they are above the Health Exhibition males and females, 
the “idl Jews” maximum, and the East End Jews. 
The Jewesses are above the Health Exhibition females in 
minimum, maximum, and mean of strength of squeeze. 
They are, however, inferior to them in breathing capacity. 
They are again superior in weight to their Health Exhibition 
sisters; but inferior in height, sitting and standing, and in 
span. 

The general result of this table is tolerably clear. English 
Jews in general compare unfavourably in almost all anthro- 
polj^cal measurements with the class of Englishmen who 
visil^ the Health Exhibition, But if we take the West End 
Jews, who were probably of v^ nearly the same class as the 
Exhibition visitors, the inferiority vanishes almost entirely. 
Thus, to take an e:^mpie, while the mean height of “ AH Jews ” 
was only 65.inches,agamst 67-9. inches for Mr. Galton’s subjects 
an inferiority of nearly 3 inches, the West End Jews averaged 
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67'5 inches against 6 7’9 inches, an almost inappreciable difference. 
It is obvious that nurture has made the difference between the 
heights, both of West End and East End Jews, and between Jews 
and Enghshmen. Are we then to dismiss height altogether 
froip our tests of race ? Is it onlj a difference of nurture that 
makes the contrast between the Hottentot and the Patagonian ? 
Hot altogether, as we can see by scrutinising a little more closely 
the figures we are discussing. The “ means ” are much the 
same among the well-nurtured Jews and the visitors of the 
Health Exhibition, but “the range,” as we have called it, is 
different. Thus, to take the upper limit, while Englishmen 
pure and simple reached 72-4 inches, aU Jews reached 70 inches 
and West End Jews reached 70‘4 inches. 

Here we have seemingly an instance where long continued 
bad nurture through many generations shows its influence on 
the measurements of well-nurtured descendants not by reducing 
the average, but by restricting the range and preventing any 
very great variations from the artificially reached average. 

If this example could be taken as typical, the real test of 
races is rather to be found in the extreme cases than in the 
mean. As a matter of fact this is practically the way in which 
popular judgments about races is made. Arid yet even in the 
very case before us we have observed a striking instance of the 
permanence of race types, even in so variable a thing as height, 
which seems at first sight to depend only on nurture. In Mr. 
Jacob’s paper on “ The Eacial Characteristics of Modem Jews ” 
(Journal ^ol. xv,1885, p. 34),hegives the measurements of height 
for nearly 13,000 Jews, which average 161’2 millimetres or 
63*47 inches. This is remarkably near the 63*75 inches which 
is given in our table as the mean height of all the English Jews 
examined by us. Altogether it would appear that while anthro- 
pological measurements depend on nurture, social conditions tend 
to preserve the same kind of nurture in various races, and so 
keep the racial measurements constant. If any change of the 
conditions of nurture occur, pre-existing conditions of bad 
nurture tend to lower the “range ” in well-nurtured descendants 
rather than to depress the average. The extremes, say the 95th 
per centile, are thus more trustworthy racial tests than the 
average or mean. 

Applying this test to our general results, we find inferiority 
aU along the line in the general results of English Jews as 
compared with other Englishmen, except in two particulars, 
viz., weight in Jewesses and keenness of sight in both sexes. 
It is curious that while the average weight of Jewesses is 9 lbs. 
below that' of other Englishwomen, the highest weight reached 
is 5 lbs. more in the cases of the Jewesses, a confirmation of the 
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$ii popular impression of the superior solidity of the Jewess. 

Turning to keenness of sight, we find again that while the 
f ? Jewish average is inferior, the higher limit is superior to the 
extent of 1 inch in the case of males, and of no less than 4 
inches in the ease of females. A “ J ew’s eye,” in its literal 
jlC sense, seems therefore a valuable possession so far as keenness 
of sight, though in its appreciation of colour it is far from being 
V ' so valuable, as we shall see. 

Having discussed such of our results as can be compared with 
' Mr. Galton’s, we may now proceed to give the additional infor- 
sf / mation we have obtained and compare them with the results of 
I’ Mr. Jacob’s paper just referred to. Thus taking the colour of 

f , hair and eyes, we may compare the results reached as regards 

,i English, German, Austrian, and Eussian Jews, and may con- 
trast them with the Jews of Spanish descent known as 
ii Sephardim. 



Colomr of Eyes and Hair. 

Tab!.® II. 
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Eyes. 

Hair. 


Blue. 

Grey. 

Brown. 

Blonde. 

Brown. 

Black. 

Bed. 

jEnglish Ashkenazic Jews 

percent. 

Hi 

percent. 
30 '1 

1 

percent. 

58*8 

percent. 
25 -6 

per cent. 
62*^ 

per cent. 
21 -3 

1 

per cent. 
0’7 

English Sephardic Jews 

21*3 

11-9 

66*8 

11-9 

61*6 

26*5 

0*0 

Prussian Jews 

18-7 

27*8 1 

53*5 

32*4 

55*5 

11*6 

0*5 

Austrum Jews 

23 -5 

30-6 

45 '9 

27*0 

56 -4 

17-0 

0*6 

Bosaian Jews 

23 -0 

24*1 

52’'9 

28-2 

59-2 

13*1 

4*5 


It will be observed that the number of blue-eyed English 
j6ws is very small, viz., oidy 11 per cent, (as indicated by the 
centre line of figures). The Sephardim show 21 per cent. 
Taking the blue and grey eyes together as light coloured eyes, 
they reach as much as 37 per cent., as against an average of about 
50 per cent, in comparison with their foreign brethren, Prussians, 
Austrians, andEussians. 

The main point in the results concerning hair is the higher 
proportion of absolutely Ua(dc hair among all English Jews, 
than among those of Prussia, Austria, and Eussia. The 
Sephardim have the largest amount of black and the smallest 
of fci(wid€hair,andwe did not find any example of red hair amono 
them. ° 
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Considering the absence of any absolute standards for ibese 
colours, tbe results are tolerably uniform, except as regards 
two points wbicb are probably connected together, tbe less pro- 
portion of blue eyes and tbe greater proportion of black hair 
among English Jews as compared with their foreign brethren. 

This may possibly be explained to soime degree by tbe fifth 
class of Jews, which we have included in the above table. 
The Sephardim or Jews descended from the refugees from 
Spain after the expulsion in 1492, are generally darker in com- 
plexion, and have darker hair than other Jews, as can be seen 
from the above table, or stiU more decidedly from the table 
given by Dr. Beddoe at the end of his paper on the “ Ethno- 
logical Characteristics of the Jewish race ” (Ethnol. Trans. 1869). 
Now our measurements included nearly 50 Sephardim, and 
doubtless others who had Sephardic blood in their veins, so that 
the black hair of English Jews may be referred to the greater 
admixture of Sephardim, who do not exist elsewhere to any 
extent in Northern Europe (except in Holland).^ On the other 
hand, the paucity of blue eyes among English Jews cannot be 
accounted for on this ground, as the Sephardim do not differ 
materially in this respect from the rest of Jews. We suspect 
that a confusion of nomenclature has crept in here, and that we 
were perhaps more rigid than the foreign observers in restricting 
the term blue to the purest shade of that colour. 

While on this point, we may bring in our results as to the 
colour blindness of Enghsh Jews, which is perhaps the most 
marked characteristic we have reached. This was tested by an 
instrument exhibiting strips of wool, among which are four with 
a green shade, and the subject has to select these by placing 
pegs opposite^ to them. However the fact is to be explained, 
the Jews in our experiments showed a remarkable inability to 
undergo this simple test, as is shown by the following table, 
which gives the percentage of failures. 



iEast End. 

West End. 

All. 

Sephardim. 

Jews 

14-8 

3-4 

12-7 

13-4 

Jewesses . . 

— 

2 1 

2-0 

0 


Previous inquirers have observed the inferiority of the Jewish 
race in this respect, but the results reached far exceed any 


* It is to be remarked, however, that this admixture is only of recent date, 
both branches of the Jewish race having been practically endogamous. 
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previously reached, which average about 4 per cent, for Jews, 
whereas our results are more than three times as large. It is 
possible that in a few instances the directions given were not 
understood, and the mistakes were rather misunderstandings. 
But it was too obviously plain in many instances where the sub- 
ject declared that he could not see any difference between brick- 
red and pea green, and the fullest allowance for misunderstand- 
ings would not reduce the percentage to anything under 10 per 
cent. The causes of this startling defect are probably to be 
found in the long continuance of Jewish life in cities, where so 
much less colour and especially so much less green is to be met 
with. Of its effects we may refer to two : the absence of any 
painters of great ability among Jewish celebrities, and the want 
of taste shown by Jewesses of the lower ^ades of society in the 
choice of materials for dress. See. Where there is so large an 
amount of total colour blindness, there must also co-exist a still 
larger proportion of dulled sense of colour and a general lack of 
interest in the delights of colour, especially in its more refined 
forms. It seemed to us worth while calling attention to this 
defect, as it is probable that early training can in some measure 
overcome it, and it is clear that colour lessons should form part 
of every Jewish child’s training. 

We may now pass to another measurement in which Jews are 
generally credited with inferiority and not without reason. We 
refer to the girth or circumference of chest which is regarded by 
some anthropologists as of such importance that they calculate 
from this the “ index of vitality.” Unfortunately, we cannot in 
this case compare with Mr. Galton’s results, but it is at any 
rate reassuring to find that English Jews in this respect compare 
somewhat favourably with their foreign brethren ; their average 
being 35 inches against 80 cm,, or 31 ’5 inches for 8,000 foreign 
Jews. Here again the influence of nurture is shown by 
comparing the measurements for East and West. 


Hast End. 

West End. 

AU. 

,32-36-39 -5 

34-36-6H11 

32 -6-35^ 


It may be obseiwed that in this important characteristic the 
Sephardic J^ws do not show to any advantage, as it must be 
y, confessed they do in Boost of the measurements in Table I. 
i Except in span and breathing capacity, the Spanish Jews show 
A a slight but marked ^superiority over their Ashkenazic co- 
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religionists as the rest of Jews are called. It is a point worthy 
of notice that the three points of Sephardic inferiority, span, 
girth, and breathing capacity, have to do with the lungs, and 
would seem to indicate a lower “ index of vitality ” among the 
Spanish Jews. They certainly seem to be dying out, and no 
longer possess the pre-eminence among Jews that they once did. 
It would be worth while inquiring whether phthisis is to any 
appreciable extent more frequent among them than among other 
Jews. 

We now pass from these bodily measurements to those of the 
head on which we have collected materials greater in number 
than any observer who hitherto dealt with Jewish craniometry 
on the living subject. We may sum up the whole material at 
present available in the following table, in which we have kept 
to the older names and proportions (mesocephalic = 77 '8 — 80). 



No. 

Index. 

; ■ 

67 

82-2 


100 

83*2 

A, 

313 

83*5 


363 

80-0 


51 

! - 






1 

Meso- 

Brachy-cephalic. 

Observer. 





Dybrowski. 

Blecbmana. 

Kopemicki. 

Jacobs and Spielman. 
Sephardim. 


From this it would seem that English Jews are far more long- 
headed (dolichocephalic) than those on the Continent. This 
may he partly explained by the fact that our results include 
some Jewesses and a few lads whose undeveloped crania would 
tend to lower the average. 

But there is, we believe, another explanation which will 
account for the phenomenon without supposing any deteriora- 
tion on the part of English Jews, if deterioration it is to be 
long-headed physically. There might be two men whose cranial 
index was 75, but the one might have a skull 15 x 20 centi- 
metres, the other 18 x 24. It is obvious that the latter has a 
larger receptacle for his brain, though he may have the same 
cranial index. A better test of this “ capacity ” would be to 
adopt the plan followed by Mr. Galton in his treatment of Dr. 
Venn’s craniometrical results with regard to Cambridge students. 
He multiplied height, breadth, and length of skuU together, and 
thus obtained what might be termed a measure of the “ know- 
ledge box ” of his subject. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to take the height of skull. 
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and could not therefore make the full correction. But we have 
multiplied together length and breadth, and thus obtamed what 
we might call the “ foundation ” index of our subjects skulls. ' 
On arranging these as before with the mean between minimum 
and maximum, and contrasting these with results of the cranial 
index, we obtain some very hght-giying results, which are of 
sufficient interest to deserve some minute attention bemg paid 
to them. 


“ Fowndatwn Index ” of Jewish Seads (5th, 25th, 50ih, 7otn, 
'd5thper centUes). 


TABI.K in. 


AUEnglish Jews and Jewesses... . ... 

Sephardic Jews 

West End Jews orer 22 years of age ... 
West End Jews nnder 22 years of age 
TCftftt End Jews over 22 years of age ... 
East End Jews under 22 years of age ... 

West End Jewesses 

East End Jewesses 


6th 

25th 

&0th 

75th 

95th 

24*9 

26*6 

28*0 

30*2 

32 ’0 

25*8 

27 '6 

28*7 

30*4 

32*2' 

28*5 

29-2 

30-4 

32*0 

32*0 

. 27*5 

28*3 

29 *6 

30*0 

32 *8 

. 25*2 

27 *6 

27 *9 

29*2 

32*0 

. 24*0 

26 *6 

27-7 

29 *2 

31 -6 

. 26*2 

26*8 

28*5 

29 *6 

32*0 

. 24*6 

26*1 

27*5 

28*5 

29 *5 


Here we observe that while the cranial index of the West 
End Jews indicates dolichocephalism, and, therefore, it would 
seem inferiority, their “ foundation” index would seem to go on 
all fours with their presumed superiority in intellectual capacity. 
We find, too, that this index increases slightly with age, that it 
is inferior among females in the West End, but only slightly so 
among females in the East. So far then as any knocking^ at the 
sTmll can give any clue of the value of what is within, the 
“foundation” index would seem to answer that purpose much 
better than the cranial index, and is much simpler to get at 
ilian Mr. Galton’s tridimensional “knowledge box.” We append 
a table which gives at once by merely reading off in centimetres 
length and breadth of skull, both “ cranial ” index and “ founda- 
tion ’’index. 
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“ Cranial ” and “ Foundation ” Ind,exes given in centimetres. 


' Breadth. 


Length . 

14 

14 i 

15 

15 i 

16 

16 i 

17 

17 

82*3 

85*4 

88 *2 

91*3 

94*2 

97*0 

100-0 


23*8 

24-6 

25*5 

26*4 

27*2 

28*0 

28*9 

I 7 i 

79*9 

82-8 

85*5 

88-5 

91 *3 

94*2 

97 *1 


24-5 

25*4 

26*2 

27 *2 

28*0 

28*9 

29*7 

18 

77 *7 

80*5 

83 *4 

86*2 

88 *9 

91 -6 

96*4 


25-2 

26 *1 

27 *0 

27*9 

28 *7 

29*7 

30*6 

18 i 

75-7 

78*3 

81*0 

83*7 

86-4 

89*2 

91*9 


25*9 

26*8 

27*7 

28*7 

28*6 

30*5 

31-4 

19 

73*6 

76 ‘3 

79-9 

81 *7 

84*3 

86 *7 

89 ‘5 


26*6 

27*5 

28 *5 

29*5 

30*4 

31*3 

32*3 

19 i 

71*8 

73*7 

76*9 

79*5 

82*1 

84*6 

87 *2 


27-3 

28*3 

29-2 

30*4 

«' 3 J *2 

32*2 

33*1 

20 

70-0 

72*5 

75*0 

77*5 

80*0 

82*5 ■ 

85*0 


28*0 

29*0 

30 *0 

31 *0 

32 *0 

33*0 

34*0 

20 J 

68-3 

70*7 

72-0 

75*7 

78 *0 

80*0 

82*7 


23*8 

29*7 

30*7 

31*8 

32*8 

33-8 

34*8 


^Example : — ^To find cranial index of skull 15 cm. broad by 19 cm. long, look 
down vertical column headed 15 and along horizontal line opposite figure 19, and 
read off cranial index 79'9 and foundation index 28'5 (really 285 square cm.). 


These seem to us the main points of interest elicited during 
the progress of our inquiries, and we now have the pleasure of 
submitting them to the Anthropological Institute for comment 
and discussion. 


Description of Plate IV. 

This Plate represents in graphic form the results given in 
Table I. The black vertical lines represent the 5th, 25th, 50th, 
75th and 95th percentiles. The various curves cross these at 
points showing the measmements reached by 95, 75, 50, 25 
and 5 per cent, of the subjects measured. The letters attached 
to either end of each curve indicate the different classes 
whose measurements are given. 

HM (continuous thick eurre) = Health Exhibition results for males. 

HE (continuous thin) = Health Exhibition results for females. 

AJM (thick bars) = All Jews. aje (thin bars) = All Jewesses. 

WJM (heavy stars) =West End Jews. war (light stars) = West End Jewesses. 
BJM (heavy dots) '= East End Jews. ejf (light dots) =East End Jewesses. 

8 (dots and bars) = Sephardim or Spanish Jews. 
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Thus to take an example ; if we arranged 100 of each of 
■fV these classes in a row from the shortest to the tallest, the 
seventy-fifth in each company would have the height shown by 
the measurement indicated by the corresponding curve at the 
seventy -fifth percentile of the lowest set of curves; e.g. the 
seventy-fifth of the East End Jews would be exactly 66 inches, 
'a; of the Sephardim exactly 68, and so on with the rest. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Beabbook said that, as he had been Secretary to the 
Anthropometrie Committee of the British Association for several 
years, it was a satisfaction to him to find that the conclusions of that 
Committee as to the importance of nurture were home out by 
the patient and painstaking investigations of the authors of the 
paper. With regard to the comparison between Mr. Galton’s 
Health Exhibition statistics and those in the paper, it was to be 
borne in mind that those who visited the Exhibition and presented 
themselves for measurement would in the main be healthy persons 
in good spirits with money in their pockets, and would therefore 
be rather above than below the average of persons of the same 
class of life, and while the. same might be true in some degree of 
the Jews referred to in the paper it would not be so to the same 
extent. This consideration might slightly modify the differences 
observed. It was in his recollection of the conclusions to which 
his Committee came that they found the tests of strength by pulling 
to give doubtful results, and he was therefore disposed to set those 
aside ; but the other observations of Messrs. Jacobs and Spielman 
appeared to him to be very interesting and valuable. 

Prof. Rupert Jones asked if the measured visitors of the 
Health Exhibition referred to may not have included a suflBcient 
number of Jews and Jewesses to have modified the value of the 
results when taken merely as for English people. 

Dr. PuENfi and Dr. Gaeson also joined in the discussion. 

Mr. Jacobs in reply mentioned that very few, if any, Jewish 
visitors of the Health Exhibition visited Mr. Galton’s Laboratory. 
It was possible that the class of Jews which had been termed in 
the paper “West End Jews” were slightly better nurtured than 
the aveiage visitor of the Exhibition. 



ENGLISH JEWS COMPAEED WITH 
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Race and Langcage. 

(JoTim. of the Anthrop. Inst., vol. xviii, page 439). 

Either Mr. Holmes has misunderstood the Duke of Argyll, or the 
Duke, Captain Burt. 

The passage apparently referred to is as follows : — ■ 

“ The Irish tongue was, I may say lately, universal even in many 
parts of the Lowlands ; and I have heard it from several in 
Edinburgh, that before the U nion, it was the language of the Shire 
of Fife, although that county be separated from the capital only by 
the Frith of Forth, an arm of the sea, which from thence is but 
seven miles over ; and, as a proof, they told me, after that event 
(the Union) it became one condition of an indenture, when a youth 
of either sex was to be bound on the Edinburgh side of the water, 
that the apprentice should be taught the English tongue.” — 
“ Letters £rom a Gentleman in the North of Scotland.” London, 
1822. P^e 158. 

In that edition, there is a footnote, expressing doubt as to the 
correctness of the statement ; but disproof would obviously be hard. 
Folk-speech usually lingers long after the oificial language has 
changed. James IV. is an authenticated insiance of a man in Fife 
speaking Gaelic. He seems to have understood King-craft better 
than some recent writers who have pictured the later Kings of Scots 
siding completely with one portion of their subjects. 

From a variety of sources comes evidence that Gaelic was spoken 
in Galloway till about the middle of the 18th century. The whole 
question of speech-changing in the British Isles is most interesting, 
but wants viewing achromatically. In Scotland, we may begin by 
debarrassing oiliiselves of that “ great magic transformation scene ” 
which some associate with a refugee Saxoness ; and, throughout the 
Union, we must recognise that change of speech, or even change of 
sovereignty, implies no change of race. 

Walter M. T. Campbell. 


1st June, 1889. 
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Note hy Me. A. W. HowitTj Os to Descent in the Diebi Teibe. 

A letter from Mr. Howitt to Dr. Tylor, September 21st, 1888, 
contains the following remarks, which are communicated to the 
Anthropological Institute at the writer’s desire. It should be 
explained that Mr. Frazer’s communication (“ Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” Tol. xvii, p. 185) , was sent in correction of a statement by Mr. 
Howitt (“ Jonm. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xiii, p. 457), that descent in 
the Dieyerie tribe is uterine. Mr. Howitt now produces evidence 
that his original statement was correct. 

“ Ton may remember a notice which was sent by Mr. Frazer to 
the ‘ Jonm. Anthrop. Inst.,’ conveying a statement by Gason that 
with the Dieri the sons take the father’s mnrdu and the girls 
that of the mother. When I saw this I could hardly believe my 
eyes, because my own knowledge was against this, as well as the 
statements made to me by the missionaries in the Dieri country. 
I thereupon wrote to the Lutheran Mission at Kopperamana, 
requesting that further enquiries might be made. The reply was 
that the Dieri said all the children, both girls and boys, take the 
murdu of the mother and not of the father. In order to further 
check the statement, I again wrrote to the missionary asking him to 
enquire from the Dieri concerning a certain man who was the head 
man of the tribe when I knew it, and of whom Gason has written 
much in giving me information about the Dieri. This man I knew 
to have been of the Manyura {Portulacea oleracea) murdu. In 
reply I hear now that; (1.) His murdu was Manyura; , (2.) His 
mother’s murdu was Manyura; (3.) His father’s murdu was 
Wamyati (Emu). 

“ I also learned from a correspondent who is well acquainted with 
the tribe which adjoins the Dieri in the south-west that with them 
the children are all of the same murdu as their mother. He sent 
me a list of a number of the tribespeople which showed this con- 
clusively. I am now quite sure that Gason has made a mistake, 
but I must say for him that it is about the only one I have found 
out, except a few inaccuracies in some of the less common relation- 
ship terms.” 
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SepulcheaTi Cbaubebs in Tcmtjli in FiNisTiiEE. 

W e have received, through Admiral Tremlett, particnlars of the 
discovery in tumuli by M. de Chat41ier of two unopened sepulchral 
cbambers of peculiar construction. The first is at Pahker, Plon- 
balanec, Finist5re, and is a chamber, 3 metres long, 1 metre 54 broad, 
and 2 metres 60 high, the walls being of uncemented masonry and 
the roof consisting of a single large slab ; round the bottom of the 
chamber is a ledge or bench of dry masonry, about a foot wide and 
high; which had supported thick planks of oak forming a floor 
this was thickly covered with oak leaves, amongst which were the 
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incinerated remains of one body, two small b:fonze daggers, and a 
small two-bandled nm, which had originally been covered with a 
coarse cloth, particles of which still adhered to it. The second is 
at Kergounion, near Glnisseny, Finistere, and is also of nncemented 
masonry, covered with a single stone ; the chamber is 2 metres 40 
long, 1 metre 45 broad, and 1 metre 45 high ; it had an oak floor 
but not a ledge of masonry to support it, and there was also an 
oak ceiling covered with clay at about two thirds of the height of the 
chamber ; the floor was covered with sea sand on which reposed a 
skeleton : near its waist tvere a bronze da^er and two bronze 
plaques, near the head was a vase with four handles, and on the 
forehead a circle of bronze ; the skull had been trepanned, and the 
operation had apparently been successful. We do not remember 
any other instance of a wooden ceiling being found under a cap- 
stone in a chamber of this kind or dolmen. 

A. L. L. 


International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
Archeology. 

The Tenth Session of the “ Congres International d’Anthro- 
pologie et d’Archeologie Prehistoriques,” wUl be held in Paris, at 
the College de France, from August 19th to 26th, under the Re- 
sidency of Professor A. de Quatrefages. 

The following is the Programme of subjects for discussion ; — 

Question I . — Creusement et remplissage des vallees, remplis- 
sage des cavernes, dans leurs rapports avec I’anciennetd de 
I’homme. 

Question II . — Periodicite des phenomenes glaciaires. 

Question III. — L’art dans les alluvions et dans les cavernes. 
Valeur des classifications paleontologiques et archeologiques 
a I’epoque quatemaire. 

Question IV . — Relations chronologiques entre les civilisations de 
la pierre, du bronze et du fer. 

Question V . — Relations entre les civilisations de Hallstadt et des 
autres stations danubiennes et celles de Mycenes, de Tiryn- 
the, d’lssarlik et du Caucase. 

Question VI . — Examen critique des cranes et ossements quater- 
naires signales dans les quinze dernieres ann^s.- — Elements 
ethniques propres aux divers ages de la pierre, du bronze et 
du fer, dans 1’ Europe centraleet occidentale. 

Question VII . — Survivances ethnographiques pouvant jeter 
quelque lumiere sur I’etat des populations primitives de 
I’Europe centrale et occidentale. 

Question VIII. — Jusqu’a quel point les analogies d’ordre archeo- 
logique et ethnographique peuvent-elles autoriser I’hypothese 
de relation ou de migrations prehistoriques ? 




Anthrcpological Miscellanea. 



..u other questions besides those in this programme may he dis- 
S cussed, hut notice of bringing such subjects forward should be sent 
1;= in advance to the General Secretary of the Organising Committee, 
I Dr. B. T. Hamy, 40, Rue de Lubeck, Paris. 

. The subscription is fixed, as on former occasions, at twelve 
francs. Those who desire to join the Congr^s should send this 
J amount to the Treasurer, the Barpn de Baye, 58, Avenue de la 
;£ Grande- Armee, Paris. 
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Beench Association for the. Advancement of Science. 

The “ Association Fran§aise pour I’Avancement des Sciences ” 
will hold its annual session ftom Augfust 8 to 14, under the 
Presidency of Professor H. de Lacaze Duthiers. The usual 
custom of meeting in the provinces will this year be departed from, 
in consequence of the Exhibition, and the session will be held 
in Paris. The offices are at 28, Rue Serpente, Paris, and M. A. 
Poumier is the Secretary. 


The British Association. 



i;.- The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held at Ifewcastle-unon-Tyne, 

. commencing on Wednesday, September 11, under the Presidency 
of Professor W. H. Flower, C.B.. LL.D., F.R.S., &c. The Section 
V • of Anthropology (Section H) will be presided over by Professor 
v;' Sir W. Turner, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., L. & B. The Vice-President 
i' of this section is Professor G. H. Philipson, M.A., M.D., D.C.L., 
t P.R.C.P. The Secretaries are Mr. G. W. Bloxam, M.A. (Recorder) ; 

Dr. J. G. Garson, Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute ; 
/ and Mr. J. Rutherford- Morison. Communications, accompanied 
by the necessary abstracts for publication in the Report, should 
> be sent as early as possible to the General Secretaries, British 
Association, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 


4 . ' Peofessob Weismann’s Essays. 

t ' - - 

I It is now four years since Mr. A. E. Shipley called attention in 
4 the “Nineteenth Century” to Prof. Weismapn’s Essays on Heredity. 
J In response to the interest which has been aroused a collection of 
I the essays has been translated under the care of Mr. E. B. Poulton, 
y of Oxford, and will form the second volume of the “Series of 
-I Translations of Foreign Biological Memoirs,” which the Claren- 
% don Press is pubKshihg. 
t - 
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April 9th, 1889. 

Professor Flower, C.B., F.RS., Vice-Freddenf, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting Were read and signed. 

The election of F. Haterfield, Esq., M.A, of Lancing College, 
was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 


Foe the Libbaet. 

From Messrs. Teobnee & Co. — ^Trubner’s Record. No. 243. 

From the Author. — ^Note on a case of Elephantiasis Arabum. By 
R. W. Felkin, M.D. 

The Nggri Sembilan, their origfin and constitution. By 

Martin Lister. 

Sul Cranio di nn Idiota. By Michele Centonze. 

L’Osso Bregmatico (Antiepilepticnm) ; Studio di Michele 

Cnetonze. 

Tauromachia. By Giulio Barroil. 

Sagn og Fortsellinger fra Angmagsalik, samlede af G. Holm. 

VOL.^IX. I 



^ 94 ' Captain Hastings . — Exhibition of the Skulls of a 

From the Authoe.— Ethnologisk Skizze af Angmagsalikeme af G. 

From the Academt.— Biilletin International de lAcademie des 
Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes Rffidns des Seances de 1 annee 

1889 

From the Association.— Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 

Yol. xi. No. 1. Febrhary, 1889. , . ^ _ . . . . , 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeological Association 

of Ireland. Yol. viii. Fourth Series. No, 77. 

From the Rotal Scottish Geographical Society. The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Yol. v. No. 4. April, 188R 
Froin the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. Yol. xlv. 

]N"o 277 

p^eedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vohxi. No. 4. 

A *1 133^ 

-—^^edmgs of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Yol. xi. 

Part 5. htorch, 1889. - j: c xi j i qqt 

. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. i- 

■ 88 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1897, 1898. 

From the Editor.— Journal of Mental Science. No. llo. April, 
1889- 

Nature. Nos. 1013, 1014. 

— Science. Nos. 317— 321. , _ -xr t. noon 

Aiiii'i'icnn Antiquarian. Yol. xi. No. 2. March, 1889. 

|{:«vii() SciciHiCKiiie. Tome xliii. Nos. 13, 14. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. Tome vii. No. 5. Septembre— 

Octobre, 1888. 


Exhibition of the Skulls of a Burmkse Dacoit 
< and of a Rebel Chinese Mandaetn. 

By Captain E. S. Hastings. 

One of the skulls exhibited' was that of Po Tok, h eelebrated 
Burtnjai Dacoit leader, who was a native of Nabuain, a village 
- Oft the northern bordfer of the Myniggan Distirict, and close to 
the Ava ditiirict. He was the son of the Hnigyi, or headman 
:of thOiVili^. Aftoft his father lost thugyi-ship, about 

1382, Po 3Cok became a professional dacoit, and at the time of 

the anhoxatkm dt Burma, he wns recognised as a daring 

deader. ^ After giving great taroittde to the military and police, 
he was fthot in April, 1888. • Po Tok was a man of considerably 
■ grj^t° T and axt^ity thaft inost of his fellow-countrymen. 
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Burmese Bacoit and of a B^el Chinese Mandarin. 95 


■and he 'was universally feared for his inhumanity and rapacity. 
At the'time of his death'he was about thirty years of age. 

The second skull exhibited by Captain Hastings, was that of 
a military mandarin, a native of one of the northern provinces 
of China. His real name was not known, but the name of Sze 
Ghuen was given to him by the Burmese from the fact that the 
bulk of his followers in his la.st expedition were recruited in 
that province of Yunan, Sze Chuen had been of high military 
rank, and a Mandarin of the Blue Button, but was degraded 
and exiled to Yunan for unauthorized mditary enterprise. At 
the request of the Viceroy of Yunan he defended the Chinese 
merchants in Bhamo from attacks by the Kachins, but having 
quarrelled with these merchants, he threatened to sack the 
town. With a following of two hundred Chinamen from the 
province of Sze Chuen, and five hundred Kachins from the hills, 
he defended himself, and held Bhamo for a long time against 
the Burmese. After a siege of several months, during which 
Sze Chuen was distinguished by much bravery and moderation, 
he and his lieutenant, finding their position hopeless, disem- 
bowelled themselves in the Shind temple. The Burmese com- 
mander shot the corpse of Sze Chuen through the head, and 
then ordered it to be crucified. Oh the British occupation of 
Bhamo in December, 1885, Captain Hastings secured the skuU. 
Sze' Chuen was about fotty years of age at the time of his 
suicide. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. Walhouse asked if Captain Hastings was aware of any 
superstition or beliefs, amongst the Burmese, of influence exercised 
after death by such characters as Po Tok. In Southern India 
notorious dacoits and robbers, as well as men of unusually wicked 
or violent character, who had made themselves feared in their neigh- 
bourhood, were believed after death, especially if it were violent or 
untimely, to become Bhutas (demons or malicious goblins) , always 
• intent on working mischief and bringing about misfortune. Sudden 
illnesses, death, diseases to cattle, blight of crops, and the like, are 
attributed to them. And in proportion as they were cruel and 
dreaded in life, by so much .are they believed to become powerful 
and malignant when dead. Many years ago a gang of dacoits 
spread terror in the southern districts of Madras ; the leader was 
especially ruthless, and when at last he was taken and executed, 
the popular fear of his Bhuta-malignity was such that for months 
after nearly half the children born in the region he ravaged were 
named after him, this being looked upon as a propitiation, and avert- 
ing his evil influence from a house in which there was a child bearing 
his name. This belief in an evil influence after death seems some- 
what analogous to the vampire superstition of Eastern Europe. 
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The Bev. W. D. MoRiasoif remarked, with reference to Captain 
Hastings’ interesting acconnt of the daooit leader, whose sk^l he 
had exhibited, that as yet little or nothing had been done in England 
to test the accuracy of the contention that in most. <;as'-.s llie skulls 
and physical structure, of criminals constitute remarkable points of 
difference between them and the. ordinary man. A school of anthro- 
pologists has recently arisen in Italy, which maintains that there is 
a distinctly criminal type of man who may. be known from the normal 
man by certain definite physical characteristics. This criminal type 
is said to present anomalies in the structure of the skull, the eyes, 
the ears, the lower jaw, the arms, &c., and to occupy in the scale 
of life an intermediate position between the savage and the mad- 
man. Atavism and physical degeneracy are accounted the two ' 
leading features of this abnormal type. The chief advocate of 
these ideas is Professor Lombroso, of Turin, and in the last edition 
of his large work,X(’ Uorno Delinqtiente, he brings forward an immense 
number of facta and figures in support of his thesis. Not only in 
Italy, but also in Prance and Germany, Lombroso’s conclusions 
have received a considerable amount of support, and a Congress 
devoted to criminal anthropology is to be held this year in Paris. 
The speaker had made a considerable number of investigations in 
this field on Lombroso’s lines, but could not say that he had met 
with the same number of physical anomalies as Lombroso and his 
disciples bad. Mr. Morrison' considered that Lombroso’s method 
had two defects. In the first place he compares the physical 
structure of criminals with the physical structure of soldiers. But 
soldiers are not a fair test, for they are the pick of the population, 
and not average types. In the second place he exaggerates the 
difference of bodily structui’e between the civilized and uncivilized 
man. According to Ratzel this difference “ is more a difference in 
mode of life, in mental disposition (^Anlage), in historical situation, 
than in physical structure.” But the whole question demands 
fuller inquiry, and it would be most interesting to compare the 
results of Mr. Galton’s anthropometrical investigations at South 
Kensington with similar results obtained in a similar manner from 
the examination of undoubted criminals. i 
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Professor Flower, Mr. H. H. Howoeth, and Mr. ATKfesoN 
K also, took, part in the Discussion. 

}[ Captain Hastikos, in replying, said he was not- aware of any 
Superstitions connected mthPo Tok’e death. 

^ . I • , t . , 
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E. Tkegeae. — The Maoris of New Zea'and. 





The Maoris of New Zealand.^ 

By Edward Tregear, Esq. 

Tribes. 

1. The natives are divided into tribes and sub-tribes ; but the 
tribe has somewhat of a clannish character, on account of 
common ancestry. The tribe (iwi) is divided into sub-tribes 
(hapu). The principal tribes are Ngapuhi, Arawa, Barawa, 
Ngatiruanui, Ngatiraukawa. Ngatihaiui, Waikato, Ngatirruiru,, 
Ngatimarme, &c. Some of the tribes have from long defeat 
dwindled down almost to as small proportions as a large hapu. 

2. The tribes are not distinguished by differences of dress, 
nor in the mode of wearing the hair; slight differences do exist, 
but are not to be called tribal. 

3. A very few of the tribal or sub-tribal names are derived 
from animus or objects ; even in these few cases, I think the 
name has been that of a man ; thus Baukawa, a plant, then, a 
man called after the plant Baukawa, then the tribe his posterity 
called Ngatiraukawa (Ngati = children of, descendants). The 
Arawa tribe are an exception ; Arawa means “ shark,” Waikato 
=s “ flowing water ” ; but the Arawas have no “ totem ” respect 
for the shark. 

4. The members of a tribe do not regard as sacred the animal 
or plant from which they may have derived their name, nor do 
they refuse to kill or eat it. 

5. They have plenty of stories as to the origin of tribes, but 
they are to be found in the published works of Grey, Shortland, 
White, and others. 

Birth, descent, adoption. — 7. In ordinary cases or with common 
women there are no birth-ceremonies, but in cases of difficult 
parturition a tohunga, or priest, is in attendance, and he, together 
with the woman, repeats the Karakia (invocation) of Hine-te-i 
wa ; it commences — 



r - “ W eave, weare the mat, 

'•^0''^ Couch for my unborn child,” 

" or else the invocation commencing “ Oh Hine-te-iwa iwa, release 
f Tuhuruhurur These were celebrated charms of great antiquity. 



' This paper has been written in reply to the code of “ Questions ” issued by 
, . Mr. J. Or. Frazer, and published in the “ Joum. Anthrop.Inst.,” Tol. XTiii, p. 431. 
%,4, The paragraphs are numbered to correspond with the original questions. 
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WMle the Karahia was being chanted, the father had to I)lunge 
into the river. If the child is not then horn, the ancestrd line, 
np to rangi (sky) and tiki (Creator), must be invoked, i.e., if a 
boy is being bom ; if a girl, the mother’s line, of ancestors. 

8. The mother is not secluded before birth ; but she is tapu 
afterwards, until made noa, or “ common ” by ceremonies. The 
ceremony was performed about a month after birth, the mother 
being secluded till then, lest she might tapu any of the people 
engage^ in kupiara j(sweet potato) planting. There were two 
(Jiffereht forms of the ceremony: — one was the tua; in this 
form, two fires were kindled (“ new-fires ” of course — made by 
friction of wood), one for the gods, one for the priest-chieftainess. 
Then .the tohvnga (priest) repeated the incantation beginnmg 
“ Breathe quick thy lung,” &c. Fern-root is cooked on the fire 
for the atua (gods) ; this is waved over the child by the priest, 
and afterwards placed in some sacred spot. The female tribe- 
priest (if there is one) waves the fem-root cooked on her fire, 
and touches the baby in several places, pretends to eat thO 
fernTTOOt, but does not;, it is laid in a sacred place. If there is 
no. female priest-chief (ariki), a figure is made of weeds to 
reptesent her. This removes tapu. 

In the otker ceremony, when the trtapana is chanted, it removes 
the tapu from mother and child. A number of clay balls are 
made by the priestiand little mounds near them; each mound is 
liamed fdj a god, and each clay ball for an ancestral chief. The 
priest then took a branch of haramu or of havja, parted it, and 
hound half round the baby’s waist, chanting the invocation . 
called tuapana, beginning “ There are the mounds risen up,” &c. 
When this is finished, he sprinkles mother and child with 
water by means of a branch, and chants again. When the 
Song is finished, he plants the branch, and if it grows the child 
will be a warrior. Then three ovens are made, one , for the, 
mother, one for the priests, one for the gods ; food is cooked in 
Ihem. A number of pieces of pumice are placed in a row, and 
nataed for the child’s ancpstom; then the priests offer food 
^m the god’s oven) to each stone in turn, with the incantation 
banning, “’There is your food,” &c. (the gods ate the “soul” 
of llie food),; then the topt was removed, and the mother and 
child feee. ■ - - 

There is no rule as'to the mother’s foo4 during pregnancy. 

'^ 9:, There is nq rule fqr the .husband’s ccmduct,. nor is he 
- s^jte^ed to any special feeatment ; there is no trace ’ of ■ the' 
(0uvqde,&(i. . V • ■ . v • 

,10. The child is named the time of the purification spoken 
of above; this is called, in-ir£, ,otl baptism, sometimes, but is 
really more a, “.churching” tlian.ii,," christening.” However, 
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sometimes, witli a great chief, the father, mother, and head of 
tribe went with the priest, who waded out into mid-stream with 
the hahy.and sprinkled him, reciting the incantation of, “ Bap-i 
tised in the waters of Tu (the war-god). Be thou strong,” &c. 
The priest sometimes, at a particular time, repeats slowly, one 
by one, the names of the child’s ancestors, and if the baby 
sneezes, that particular name just being recited is chosen ; but 
most Maoris are named from “nickname” sources, such ^ 
personal peculiarities of self or parents, local names, “ sounding 
sea,” “angry sky,” &c. There is never any godfather or god- 
mother. 

11. There are no special observances in regard to infants 
whose elder brothers or sisters have died previously. 

12. Infanticide, though common in Eastern Polynesia, is not 
so in New Zealand ; there is plepty of room for all, and the tribe 
wanted plenty of boys for war, and girls as breeders. The 
Maoris idolize children and spoil them dreadfully. 

13. When the father and mother belong to different sub-tribes, 
the father’s landed property went to the male children, the mother’s 
to the female, but aU the children belonged to both tribes. If a 
girl married a chief of an utterly strange tribe, she lost claim to 
her mother’s land, unless she could induce her husband to stay 
with her tribe, in that case she lost nothing, for the tribe gained 
a fighting man. The rules, however, are very intricate, and 
cannot be frilly discussed in this place. 

14. Adoption is sometimes practised, but is not common as in. 
Eastern Polynesia. Children were generally adopted by close 
relations, such as uncles, &c. When a woman has lost her title 
to her mother’s ,land by maiTying a stranger, her brothers can 
secure her share for her children by adopting them. 

Puberty. — 15. There is no special ceremony performed on 
lads at puberty, except in the case of the eldest son of the head 
chief of a tribe. He has to be initiated into the secrets of aU. 
priestcraft and witchcraft as AriTd of the people. A fast is 
proclaimed, and the people are not allowed to eat, from dawn 
till after dark. A shed built of palm (nikau = Areca sapida) - 
branches is made with an equal number of sticks on each side 
(no odd sticks anywhere), and the makers of the shed must aU 
be chiefs. . In this shed the old ariki sleeps the first night, and 
at dawn the young man is sent to him naked. (Naked, for 
fear garments defiled by having touched food should be present 
at sacred ceremonies.) The young chief is urged to sleep, and 
the priest watches for omens (toMri) of jerkings. If an arm or 
leg jerk inwards it indicates luck, but if it jerk outwards the 
lad cannot be taught. Then the old inan repeats the incantation 
beginning, “ From whence come all things,” &c., and afterward^ 
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begins to teach secrets. This .is what was done in New 
Zeal and ; in the old land whence titey came legend says they 
had a whare-Tcura or college in which the yoimg men were 
tanght astronomy, agriculture, &c. — ^they were very sacred in 
this. But there has been no whare-kwra in New Zealand.^ 

A yoimg chief had successfully graduated in this college if, 
on completion of his course, a slave being brought in front of 
him, he could strike him dead by repeating a charm. It may 
be that this statement will be disbelieved, but tapu is an awful 
weapon. I have seen a strong young man die the same day he 
was tapued^ the viotims die nnder it as though their strength 
ran out as water. Yet I never knew a great wizard. 

16. There is, at these rites, no pretence of killing the lad and 
then restoring him to life. 

17. During the initiatory rites, women could not go near a 
young chief; I do not know if seeing was prohibited, but it 
would certainly be avoided. 

18. They do not practise circumcision, nor do they knock out, 
chip, or file the teeth, bore the nose, distend the ears, insert 
rings in the Ups, or perform any other mutilations of a similar 
nature. 

19. They aU tattoo, but not at puberty — the full tattoo of a 
warrior took place after his distinguishing himself in war. The 
tattooing of a slave’s face was only a vUe practice, introduced 
lately for the sake of selling dried heads (fuUy tattooed), as 
European curios ; as Maining was told by the trader, “ ’Eds was 
getting scarce.” The patterns were tattooed, not incised. The 
men are tattooed on face and posteriors — ^women, a few lines on 
breast, slight pattern on lips and chin, and (sometimes in old 
days) on back part of 1^ (calf). Some women in South Island 
were tattooed' dn face like men; very rare. The drawings vaade 
ly me for White’s, voL 1, " Ancient History of Maori,” are good 
guides — ^the curv^ pattern (Matamd) never varies. There is 
a good example on pp. 331 and B32 of “libraiy of Entertaining 
!^owlec^e~-the New Zedanders.”. But the. real point is that 
on the brow fuM betvjmt the. eyes is a difference which is 

(individhal, and is the “ signum” of each (or' was anciently). I 
say what I thihk of tattooing, in "Anient Alphabets in Poly- 
'^nesia.”'.,';: . • 1,-:- r 

Anpldlsge^ states that Mataora went do^ to Po (Hades), 
.and was .&ere tattooed^^ who performed the 

acbifll dperatian on lam at his r^uesV because the marks were 
’ dn men’s fee® before tlmt time, and would wash 

off.' I think there is no truth whatever in . the tradition ; 

_ I tare heazd lliat there 'was » Whardcura at a caJled Whanganui 

.. bid it was Hot 'Whaiokuia. ' ' ' 
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tattooing.is axi extremely ancient practice, and I believe that I 
can prove etymologically that the curves of Maori tattooing are 
maJce-coils, which they must have learnt far away from Poly- 
nesia — ^nd even , these are later than the Mokohuri tattoo of 
triple lines. 

20. When men are having their faces tattooed, the priest or 
the persons sitting by, sing the “ tattoo song,” beginning “ In a 
group we sit and eat together.” The best Maori version, 
commencing, " E ndho ana, e hai-tahi ana” may be found in 
Grey’s poems {Hahirara o nga Maori), p. 57. If a girl, the 
song, “Eechne, my daughter, to mark thee” {Takoto ra, e hine). 
Grey, p. 58. 

A person being tattooed is prohibited from eating fish, unless 
the fish (sacred to Tangaroa, the sea god) is held up to see the 
tattooing. No gourd or calabash must be eaten, if children 
have playfully made tattooing marks thereon. The priest and 
all the people are tajpu (on account of the blood), during the 
operation, but the ceremony of making native ovens with hot 
stones is gone through — ^priest’s oven, gods’ oven, oven for the 
tattooed man. The priest handles one of the hot stones of the 
gods’ oven, thus transferring the ta'pu to their food, which is 
hung up in a tree. After the eating, all are noa (common, not 
tapu). 

21. Answered above. 

22. I do not think that there is any mark distinguishing 
tribes, &e., still we do not know everything (probably never will 
now) about the full signification of tatau. 

23. I never heard of any ceremonies performed on girls at 
puberty. I think I should have been sure to have known. 

24. Ibid. 









. 25. Women, were not secluded at menstruation, but they 
were tapu, and would not be allowed to touch food that was 
being cooked — some of the men might eat it by accident, 
and that would tapu them instantly. 

26, They thought that the menses contained the germs of 
unformed infants — the seed of humanity — ^the genns became 
the malicious deities called Kahu Kahu, of which I will treat 
under demons. If a man touched her he would be tapu, if he 
had connection or ate food cooked by her, tapu “ an indi thick.” 

Marriage . — 27. There is no absolute law as to marrying within 
|)r without one’s tribe — that is, no law personally affecting the 
Item or woman — only as to the land. 

28 and 29. As a general rule the girls had great license in 
the way of lovers. I don’t think the young woman knew when 
she was a virgin, for she had love affairs with the boys from her 
cradle. This does not apply of course to every individual case — 
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i^oBoe girls are bom proud, and either kept to one sweetheart or 
■f,. had none, but this was rare. When she married it became 
* very different ; she was then tapv. to her husband, and woe betide 
her if she was guilty of light conduct. 

I' 30. Anyone outside brother and sister could marry, although. 
I marriage of first cousins was greatly disliked. They seem 
aware of the weakening effect of the “ in-breeding.” There are' 
A cases in which (especially in legend) even these bonds were 
broken, but not as proper social practice. A man had to be a 
f veiy strong and powerful chief who could dare to tamper with 
I daughter, daughter-in-law, sister, &c., and then he earned wide- 
f spread demmciation for himself and stigma for the offspring. 

31. A man, if powerful and wealthy, might have several 
wives; but as the tribe supported all in food, the mean men 
would be prevented, in some way or another, from keeping large 
estabUshinents. 

32. There is no polyandry, mamage relations are strict, unless 
the husband gave consent, as for a guest, &c.; but I know of one 
instance, and only one in ancient legend, wherein a woman (she 
was a goddess or demi-goddess), had not only two husbands at 
the same time, but these two husbands were brothers. 

f 33. Polygamy is caused in some eases simply by the desire 
for the women, also by early betrothals, and , having to take the 
f widow of a deceased brother ; alliances with other great chiefs, 
or a love of display by a show off of a big retinue ; as each wife 
■' had her separate plantation, Mara, the more wives a chief had 
\ the more able was he to entertain guests ; but there was no one 
cause in particular; the wives worked, and so did the chief 
; himself, even the greatest. . ' 

34. Betrothal of children was common among people of birth. 
■; If no betrothal, there was generally a lot of talk and squabbling, 

: every one in the tribe thinking he had a right to interfere, till 
^ at l^t the young couple, if lovers, would flee, to the bush until 
k their living together was agreed to. The girl generally began 
I the courting. I have often seen the pretty little love letter fall 
^ the feet.of a lover— it was a little bit of flax made into a 
g. sort of half knot — ^“yes” was made by pulling the knot 
I %[ht-V'np,” by leaving the “ matrimonial noose ” alone. Now, 
4 to say; it is often thrown as an invitation for love-r 

.^ xiakn^ of an rmprc^et- character. Sometimes in the Whare- 
Wocfing-htoi^),; a bnilding in . which the young of 
|s^h assemMed for play, ;eong9, dances, &c., there would 
; 1*^ ®^^tated tim^;n Brewing when. the. flres bnmt. low,. a girl 

T l©v» so und so, I want 

mm for my husband.” If -he- coughed (sign of assent), or' 
..yes’^it. was weh— if only dead silence, slie covered her head 
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■^th. her robe and was ashamed. This was not often, as she 
generally had managed to ascertain (either by her own inquiry 
or by sending a girl friend) ,if the. proposal was acceptable. On 
the other hand, sometimes a mother would attend and say, “ I 
want so and so for my son.” If not acceptable, there was 
generally mocking, and she was told to let the young people 
have their house (the wooing-house) to themselves. Sometimes 
if the unbetrothed pair had not secured the consent of the parents, 

^ lafe suitor would appear on the scene, and the poor girl got 
almost hauled to death between them aU. One would get a leg, 
another an arm, another the hair, &c. — girls have been injured 
for life in these disputes, or even murdered by the losing party. 

TherG was gGnerally a show- of force, more or less severe ; but 
after she had been taken away, the parents came to see the pair, 
and when presents l^ad been interchanged, all were satisfied. If 
the couple had been betrothed at infancy there was no ceremony 
but a feast of the relatives and tribes of both, the bride was 
clothed in new mats and handed over to her husband, by whom 
gifts were made. “Marriage” was merely moe-tahi, ‘ a sleeping 

together.” . , , . , ■, 

35. Often the husband went to hve with his wife s people— 
not, of course, if he was a great chief, or had several wives. If 
he went to live with his wife’s people, he was considered as one 
of her tribe, and fought on their side— sometunes she would 
leave him and go back to her own people if he did not. ^ 

. 36. There is no preparation for marriage on the part of either 
bride or bridegroom, by fasting, bleeding, or any other way. 

, 37. , Answered above. - 

38. The bride is not veiled. 

39. Nor is either she or the bridegroom ever represented at 
the marriage ceremony by a proxy or dummy. 

40. There is nothing corresponding to bridesmaids or best 

41. Nor are any ceremonies observed by bride and bridegroom 

on the day after marriage. . , 

42. A man cohabits with his wife immediately after marriage. 

43. And lives openly with her. 

44 The Maoris had no custom which required or permitted 
that the wife shoidd be touched by any person other than her 

husband. . tj. 

45 Men abstain from women at menstruation, pregnancy, after 

childbirth till the child is weaned, and previous to and during 

hunting, fishing, and war. •. -u j 

46. As quite an occasional thing a man who had many wives 
would lend one of them to a guest whom he wished to honoi^ 
greatly. He would not let his first or chief wife be touched. 
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but one of the inferior ones perhaps. He could let a guest have 
tv one of the girls. In Hawaii, whether the woman was married 
I or angle, she would have been thought veiy churlish and boorish 
if sbe refused such a slight favonr as connection with any male 
.< friend of the family. 

I 46a. a widow went to her husband’s next brother, unless he 
^ chose to forego his right. Her proper course was to strangle 

V herself. 

if 47. They may all speaJc to and look at each other — ^there was 
no restricticm: 

h Disease and Death. — 49. They believe that disease is caused 
I by the entry of an evil spirit into the body ; or at aU events the 
« anger of some deity or demon (Atua). Even slight sicknesses 

* were supposed thus to be caused Said a great chief once, “ My 

f Atm is a boil” if 

X 50. And they try to effect a cure by exorcisms, &c., made by 
J, the priest Eheumatism, however, they cured by means of the 
I many hot springs (charged with siilphur, &c.), in parts of the 
i' country. Poisoning with Tutu{Coriaria rusci/olia) berries they 
' cured by holding the patients over the smoke of weeds and 
leaves. Poisoning by eating the kernels of KaraTca (Corynocarpas 
\ lerigata) by burying the patient in the earth up to his heck. 
I’ Bones were well set in spliuts of bark ; wounds were generally 
/ left to themselves after they had extracted any broken pieces 
tsr of spear or bone ; they healed in a manner an European 
^ could hardly believe. I have seen a Maori speared with a big 
® rafting spear (an iron-shod pole thicker than the wrist), the point 

V driven through the breast (just under the collar-bone) and 
t coming out at the back — in a week’s time he walked fifteen miles 
k crossing a mountain range — the wound being healed. 

f They also used the bark of the Rimu (Dacrydium ewpres- 
I sinMtn) beaten into a pulp as a cure for bums, when placed on 
i thesore. Dysenteryanddiarrhoeawerecuredbychewingtheleaves 
^ ot Ko^'omiko {Veronica sp.) and the Kawakawa (Piper excehnim). 

* ' There was a eharm b^inning “ Eetumi, oh ye gods of the 
i; land ” (fe nfuei hiruk/uru mMoM), Grej^s poems, 430, for bums, 
t T^e charm for broken limbs begins,' “ O thou FiM, give me 
I thy girdle as a bandage for this banb,* said whilst the priest 
S m binding up the ftfactnre. 

; , 52 and 53. The ceremonies at a death were very intricate, and 

iWered tevsdiom! parts* bf, the' Mand^^^ Sl&ves were quietly put 
into ahoK Chiefs were carried when dying into some shed, 
i as death tapued the house. Friends gathered when they heard 
. Mie tangi cry (a loud vibrating wail) from the wives and 
- relatives — then there were cuttings of the face with sharp shells 
"" pieces of flint by the women and of the neck on one side by 
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the men. The hair was also cut off on one side, and some- 
times a few long locks left untouched as a memorial of the 
departed — this was called Pakipahi taha. The burden of the 
lament was, “ Go, go, we follow.” The friends, who came from 
long distances to lament, wore wreaths of green leaves or of 
lycopodium. Sometimes the body was buried : in other parts of 
the country it was placed in a little house with the greenstone 
club, &c., of the deceased : sometimes in two pieces of a canoe 
placed upright together, the corpse being tied in a sitting posture 
on a grating through which the decomposed parts feU. At other 
times it was placed in a small canoe and set up in the branches 
of a tree. Slaves were killed sometimes und the chief wife 
strangled herself — these were buried with the husband. A taro 
(Colocasia antiquorum.) root was placed in the hand of a dead 
child that he might have food for his journey to Reinga ; food 
was also buried with a chief. The exhumation {IThunga) took 
place from a year to two years after death. There were many most 
intricate ceremonies used : — The consecration of the spade with 
which the body was dug up, the charms for the binding up of the 
bones, for the scraping, for the bearers, lustrations of those 
engaged, “ making common ” those engaged in the work (i.e., 
lifting the tapu). The bones were scraped, anointed, decorated, 
painted and set with feathers. When they had been seen and 
wept over by aU the relatives, they were packed away in the dark 
ancestral burial cave, or else thrown into some inaccessible rift 
or deep chasm, lest some enemy might get hold of the skull, to 
taunt it or to use as a baler for a canoe. Fish-hooks made 
from the jaws, flutes, pins, &c., from the bones, were supposed 
to be terrible insults to the relatives — .hence the secret 
sepultufe. 

64. The ghost of the departed was not feared, if the proper 
ceremonies had been performed. If they had not, the spirit 
might become a hahukahu (which see), though not of the worst 
type. 

55. Persons who have touched the corpse are considered very 
unclean ; they have to be charmed over, &c., by the priests. 

56. The relations do. not have to observe any special rules. 

Murder. — 58. Murder must be revenged by every member of 

the tribe until satisfaction has .been obtained. A chief, when 
dying, generally left as his foroaki (last words) some reminder 
of revenge for his people to carry out, and would generally 
nominate some one person to devote himself to this especial 
purpose. These death orders were looked upon as sacred 
commands. Yengeance, or propitiation by bloodshed, could be 
obtained by assaulting a tribe who had nothing to do with 
the cause of oharrel; but, generally, the tribe or family of 
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t the murderer was singled out for vengence, and a vendetta 
f declared. 

! 59. I cannot remember any instances of compensation for 

homicide being permitted ; there was little property to offer ; 
'£ blood for blood ” (somebody’s — ^not too particular always as to 
|: whose) was the rule. . 

I* 60. I do not think that any purification was needed after 
murder MJifoss the dead body had been handled. “Murder” is 
f;- not regarded in the English way. As a chief said to me, “ If I 
y go out for a morning walk with my spear, and I see a man, and 
} I push my spear through him, ihai isn’t murder — that is ‘ Mlling.’ 

But if I invite him to my home, ^ve him food, tell him to sleep, 
i! and then kill him, that is ‘murder"' (KohuriC). 

Property and. inheritance.-~--%l. Land was held primarily by 
i tribal right ; but within this tribal right each free warrior of the 
ji tribe , had particular rights over some portion. He could not 
part with the land because it was not his to give or sell, but he 
•' had better rights to certain portions than others of his tribe. 
He would claim by having the bones of his father or grandfather 
there, or that they once rested there ; or by the fact of his 
navel-string having been cut there; or by his blood having 
been shed on it; or by having been cursed there ; or by having 
helped in the war party which took the land; or'by his wife 
being owner by descent; or by having been invited by the 
t owners to live there. The tribe inherit either by conquest or 
■ possession — conquest mainly — ^but if the scattered remnant of 
I a vanquished tribe should be allowed by the victors to return 
* quietly and their occupation be winked at — after a certain time 
they have a title by occupation. 

^ 62. A man’s property descends to his sons, and a womaii s to 

i her daughters. The whole of a man’s movable property was 
^ his own, his arms, decorations, canoes, &c., but so constantly was 
I the law of muru or plunder (made by custom, having force of 
laws) carried out, that a chief often had little he could really 
- call his own, except his jwrsonal weapons, ornaments, &c., which 
I were fapu by touching his sacred body. A chief could tapu, a 
I certain thing by saying, “That canoe is my back-bone,” &c. 

l^en; unless one, was of greater power than he, it was untouched, 
4 became really (for all practical purposes) the chiefs bodily 
.part. His house and fences, his plantations, &e., were his own 
I till they yrere muru. 

I 63. Well-bom women may inherit property. But the title of 
. women to lands ran out sooner than in the male line. A chiefs 
.f granddatighter can claim on her grandfather’s land equally with 
? his grandsons, but on the death of her grandchild tlie land 
v : reverted to the male line. If she marries a man of anothei; distinct 
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tribe and goes with him, slie loses her land; so says the proverb. 
The woman goes away and goes without her girdle.” 

64. The younger child never succeeds in preference to the 
elder, unless there is some shameful incompetency or outlawing 
against the latter— madness, black treachery, or something of 
the kind — :So rare as scarcely to be worth noticing. The elder 
brother inherited, then the next, and next — when the brothers 
were dead, the land reverted to the children of the eldest. 

Fire. — 65. Fire is obtained by friction of wood — one pointed 
piece is rubbed in a groove upon a flat piece with a longitudinal 
motion. little dusty fibre is scraped by this process up to 
one end, then this begins to smoke, and it is in the nursing of the 
baby-spark with tinder, &c., that art is shown. It was generally, 
when used for “common fire,” kept lighted as long as possible, 
and firesticks were carried to start new fires with — but on all solemn 
occasions “new fire ” was made. A chief, too, must have his own 
sacred fire to sit by, lest perchance some inferior person may 
have used it, or (horror of horrors!) used some of his fire to 
light another on which food was cooked. This would be 
(metaphorically) cooking the chief himself ! Fires were always 
made new for ceremonies such as those connected with the 
purification, after childbirth, the haircutting of a boy, the war- 
parties’ return, &c. — in almost all ceremonies food was cooked 
for the gods, and of course no “ common fire ” could be used. 

67. I .have given the best Polynesian stories in a paper on 
“The Origin of Fire.” 

Food. — 68. Certain foods are forbidden, but not as in Samoa) 
where almost each family has some particular food forbidden 
because sacred to the household god — this looks like totemism. 
The Maori of Hew Zealand ate almost everything but lizards 
(these being held in superstitious awe). The cuttle-fish was the 
property of the Ariki (priest-chief), and was only shared by him 
with another as a high honour. Kitmara — sweet potatoe {Convol- 
vulus 'batata) — was sacred while growing, luitil made common 
by the firstfruits being consecrated. Women were allowed to 
eat what the men ate, but human flesh was generally denied 
them. 

69. The women and men ate apart. Generally each man 
ate apart. A httle basket of food was brought to each by the 
women ; if to a great chief, by his male slave. Eating was always 
done in the open air — food would tapi a house, and so tafu any 
one entering. I don’t know why they don’t eat together — but 
it is so. 

70. Children generally eat with the women — scraps are thrown 
to them and they play round like kittens. 

71. The women generally eat together, but not the men. 
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72. Cannibalism was common fonnerly. They ate their 
enemies, and some very wicked old rufiSans would eat a slave 
now and then. 

73. Desire for revenge was the reason given for cannibalism, 
cooking and eating being*the greatest of insults. They had some 
idea, I believe, that the courage of the person eaten would come 
to them, but I do not think it was a leading idea — at all events 
with the majority it was overgrown. It is possible that scarcity 
of food in siege-time may have helped the practice — ^they had 
plenty of food at ordinary times. Some old Maoris declare 
cannibalism to be a recent invention — this is not true; it is 
mentioned in a very old legend, and is a world-old practice with 
all savages, even our own peoples ; the other, Polynesians, even 
if not cannibals, had customs pointing back to days when they, 
too, ate human flesh. 

74. There were no special ceremonies at cannibal feasts, nor 
were any special vessels or implements used. 

75. The use of human flesh was not confined to any class or 
sex, as even the women ate it sometimes. 

76. If the eaten person had been are doubtable enemy, they 
dried his head as a trophy, and made ‘flutes of his thigh-bones, 
&C. — otherwise the bones were thrown away. 

77. They never drank the blood of either men or other 
animals as blood, but they did not avoid it particularly. 

78. There are no particular occasions when the sight of blood 
is avoided : nor are they ever prohibited from seeing the blood 
'of persons of the opposite sex. 

79. They fasted on certain occasions ; at the hair-cutting of a 
boy-chief all the people fast, so does the young man initiate (see 
above, 15). Ho food is cooked in the settlement the day before 
a war party departs, until the priest has gone through his 
divination by the niu (throwing spears of fern stalk). 

80. See 73 above. 

Hunting and Fishing. — 81. They had no hunting in the proper 
sense of the term, there being no large land animals. The nwa 
is not mentioned in any of their reliable legends ; that is, not 
mentioned as a large biid. In a paper on the “Maori and the 
Moa,”* I have already expressed my belief that the Polynesian 
Maoris did not even know the Dinomis. Pats were hunted 
(the small frugivorous native rat — not the common Norwegian 
species brought by Europeans, and now swarming), and for 
this purpose roads were cut in the forest. Before they started 
the hunting party gathered together and sang the charm com- 
mencing “ Give thanks above,” &c. {taumaha ki ru'oga). Two 
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parallel lines; miles long, were cut in the bush, and traps baited 
with the berries of the miro (Podocarpus ferrugimcC)^ &c. Then 
the TaMai i runga was sung. When they had caught a great 
many they made an oven for the gods ; into this a rat was 
put ; it (the rat) was then lifted up on an altar and the karaMa 
beginning “ The smell is drawn out” (Te kaha ko ia nnuhanga), 
was used by the priest, then other omens were made, one for 
the priest, one for the hunters, one for the common people {nod), 
i.e., not hunters, &c. The fishing ceremonies were far more 
numerous. The beach and the whole sea near would be tapu, 
the day a new seine net was first wetted. The seine is tapv, 
till the first fish is taken and, set free — set free after a hair 
from the head of the priest has been put in its mouth, with a 
prayer that it may tempt other fish to come and be, caught. 
The first fish caught in a new canoe was always offered to the 
gods as offering for the men; the second for the women — 
sometimes thrown back into the sea as an offering to Tangaroa, 
the ocean god. Before commencing fishing the priest (set apart 
for fishing charms, as ^mother for the crop of sweet potatoes, &c.) 
made them fasten all the hooks in regular order along the sides 
of the canoe, and then commenced the long incantation, “ Turn 
to me, turn to me, 0 Maru ” {Tahuri mai, taMiri mai, E Maru), 
When the fishing was over and the party returned to their Pa, 
three ovens were made — one for the chiefs, one for the priest, 
the others for the assemblage ; then the priest, holding up a fish 
by the gills, repeated the charm of " the fish of Tangaroa ” 
commencing Te ika, te iha, i waUotara — and the ceremonies were 
over. The taking of whales, seals, &c., was very tapu, and woe 
betide the man who cut up or tested one of these creatures 
till the ceremony of making the animal “ common " had taken 
place. Some of the most tragical (legendary) events in native 
history arose from this sacrilege. There are no rules as to eating, 
speaking, &c. — except those mentioned above. They did not 
scarify. 

83. The women and children do not observe , any special 
rules while the men are out hunting or fishing. 

85. Kor are any ceremonies observed for the purpose of 
appeasing the spirits of the animals and fish that have been 
killed. The bones are sometimes used for tools, &c., but are 
mostly thrown away, 

Agriculture. — 86. They had no ploughs, but they were careful 
and dfiigent cultivators. The ground was turned over with 
an instrument called ko, a pointed rod with a crooked foot rest 
some inches from the point. The kumara sweet potato plantations 
were tended with the greatest care — the plants set in rows of beau- 
tiful regularity. As the plant needs fresh gravel six inches deep 
VO® XIX. K 
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I the labour of brining It fron^ (sometimes) long distances was 
’i> ^^ery great. The taro, Jiram mndentiim, yi&s also cultivated ; 
’*> the hue (gourd) was grown eveiywhere. The, iitmara crop was 
? ■ ^cred; the persons working at cultivating it were sacred, and 
I the oflfering of the firstfruits was one of the solemn religious 
j, .Ceremonies. The firstfruits were offered to the son of 

iBow^a.the god of the kumara. , The ceremony for making sacred 
j* the kumara cultivators was called whakormahunga. 

■f 87-96. They have no special ceremonies at sowing, ploughing, 
I, or harvest; nor have they any rules as to eating the hew com 
c- and fruits, nor as to the fire used to cook them. They do not 
^ sacrifice to obtaip good crops, nor to save the crops from blight, 
"l had, &c., nor have they any Ceremonies for keeping vermin from 
the crops. There are no superstitions as to the first com cut or 
\ the last com cut; nor is any portibn of the crop preserved with 
< special ceremonies. The only ceremonies are those described 
above in connection with the kumara crop. The kumara was 
^ sacred to the gods of peace. Sometimes skulls, &c., would be 
I placed in a row with many ceremonies, every year, to help bring 
I . a good kumara crop. The skull and bones of the giant tu hou 
* rangi were kept for many generations to bring out and set up 
in the sacred places of the Tmmara fields. 

I War. — 97. If war is decided on, the first thing done is for 

some leading priest to consult the omens by casting the niu. 
j This is done by the priest procuring a quantity of fern stalks, 
% representing spears — and a quantity of others to represent the 
|7 warriors going on the war party (taua). The sticks representing 
J the chiefs are one by one stuck in a mat and a fern stalk darted 
■1 at each. If the spear falls on the left side of the man’s stick he 
i- wdl fall, if en the 9 ght he will live. Then with sticks named 
for enemies he darts at others named for the men, women, and 
j ^ children who remain behind, lest they should be attacked in, the 
I absence' of the warriors. When this ceremony was over> he 
I* lifted the tapu .irom the settlement. A fast had been held while 
|< the ceremony was proceeding. ^ Sometimes the gods were pro- 
"l mtiated with offerings — particularly the wmrgods Fu tod Maru. 

me priest generally, under intoiration, gave the ap^br, tod if it 
I was for war, he w'ould chant the song'eoncseming me " gh^e of 
j{i yjj » u girdle of War,” &c. men when the expedition is 

7 about to start they all go to the side of a mnning stream, and 
the priest takes a branch of the kceramu and sprinkles them 
. one by one, saying, “.Thou ait baptised, oh son, to war ; wield 
the weapon of. jptt in the tide of war” — this is the Tokitnna, 
.. War Laptisml”, A chief on his first war part}' always 

■ -received a specif heptism, where he and his coini)ani()tis liad 
. to stand nak^ in the water and be sprinkled and cliaritjod. 
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Until he had passed through this ceremony and the bloodshed- 
ding he was a nobody. If he had shed blood in the battle, the 
chief called him forth and broke the weapon he had used, using 
the haha or “breath charm,” “Ha! ha! ha! this is the wind 
feeding,” &e. After this the youth was ta'pu, for some long time 
yet; they could not touch a woman, &c., or touch their own sacred 
heads. All men on a war party were tafu to women — they 
could not go near their wives till the fighting was all done. 
They recited charms over their weapons before starting. They 
asked for alliances by sending baskets of cooked (human) flesh 
-^if this present was accepted and shared, the alliance was 
acceptable, if not the food was sent back by one of their own 
men the same day. Omens were sought—^ blow-fly crossing 
the path is ominous of defeat; startings in sleep were some of 
them unlucky; a kite was flown by the priest and allowed to go 
loose over the enemy’s y»a, if the string caught in the palisades 
that was an omen for victory ; if the priest dreamt that his 
deity was overcome by the deity of the foe the party turned 
back directly. There was also a ceremony of making tuaJiu 
(sacred mounds) ^m the march, when the priest would consult 
the gods by setting up tokomauri, or “ staffs of life,” in the 
mounds and, turning his back, would repeat an incantation — the 
gods being supposed to move the sticks in answer. There is a 
story that a chief in the Horth offered up his son as a burnt- 
ofiering in time of war to see if the smoke would pass over the 
pa of the enemy, which would, if so, be captured. But this story 
is very doubtful, I think, as being opposed to native feeling— 
they might cook some one else’s son, not their own. [Since 
writing the portion in body of MS. an instance of such 
sacrifice comes to my memory in ancient tradition. When 
Manaia was coming to New Zealand in his canoe tokoniaru, he 
said to his men, “ Let my brother-in-law now be slain as an 
offering to the gods that they may be propitious to this canoe of 
ours.” He was killed.] Of course they had to cook for them- 
selves on a war party because there were no women with them, 
but they were very particular that food was not passed by one 
in front of another, or put near a weapon, or touched by the 
right hand : it had to be carried and eaten with the left hand. 

• 99. Those left at home did not observe any special rules 
unless there were bad omens, such as red sunset, owl crying in 
day time, &c. In such a case the women would not be allowed 
to cook for the men who remained, and the men would have to 
use the right -hand for food, &c., like the war party. 

100. They did not mutilate in any particular way except by 
cutting off ^e heads and drying them as trophies. Of course in 
the cutting up for cannibal feasts there was mutilation and the 
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i bones were made into flutes, pins, fish-hooks, &c. The skull (as ; 
I the greatest of indignities) was used sometimes as a container ■ 
for food or a canoe bailer. The teeth were sometimes made 
i: into necklaces. A small piece of hair was generally tom from the 
f head of each slain person and kept for the home-going ceremony. 
i 101 . When the fight was over, they formed in ranks, three 
') deep, each headed by a priest, who received from each man a 
- portion of the hair from the \'ictims — this was waved as a wave 
1 ofleiing to the gods while the war party sang the war song. Oh 
f their return, when they drew near to their own tribal land they ^ 

if perform the ceremony of wJlalca-tahurihuri (“ turning round to C 
look back. ) They dig a small hole for each head of a great 
I chief (of the enemy) brought back ; turning round towards the 
I' land whence they have come, the priests wave and shake the 
Ir heads (this is called pioi) as a challenge, and to allow the heads 
J to bid farewell. The song begins “ Turn thou, look back, look 
back!” ^ When they approach the pa, they are met by the 
.5.- head priest or the priestesses in a body, and-they are sung to 
^us, W^hence come hither the war party of Tu ?” (i haere mai 
% hea te tere 0 tu ?) The war party halt and commence a chant, 

I “We come from the land, we come from the sea,” &c. All the - 
people wave their garments, ^d cry “ Hither ! Welcome 1” The 
head priest gathers, the remaining locks of hair brought by the 
war party and offers them to the god of war; then they dance 
the war dance (tupehe ) ; then they proceed to the edge of the 
water and sit down in , lines along the bank. The priest throws 
v clothes, wades to the other side of the stream, and offers 

I hp a sacrifice of some human flesh, a round pebble and some 
, fem-root, repeating the incantation, “ Thou canst now eat and ' 
I consume, &c. This lifts the tapu from the warriors. Then I 

I comes the tangi or lament for the warriors who have fallen-— 4 

then the assembly, in which all the story of the war is told, deeds ' I 
j of prowess related, &c. 8 


W2. There are no special rules for individuals, only for the 
party of warriors. 

Govimrm'fa.—lOZ. They had no proper form of government : a 
Republic with leading men, or an oligarchy with a very large 
anstocrafac class, would partly describe the system, but only 
partly. It was not a republic, because the right of heredity was 
enforced and of pnmogeniture— nor was it an oligarchy, because 
^eryfree m^ was a member of the council There was no 
tog; the ckef was the head bf his tribe and when several 

gi’^en by consent to 

the best fightmg man. The mfluence of the highest chiefs was 
teely a spiritual in fluence. The Ariki was the first-born of the 
dder branch, the head of the clan, priest as well .as chief. To 
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Iiim descended the high ancestral knowledge, the command of 
the most potent charms and spells, the right of precedence 
everywhere. , If the first-bom was a female she received the 
title of Ariki, but also the name Tapairu (now apphed to the 
Quben). She was a very potent person in the tribe, although, of 
course, being under the disability of womanhood, she had not all 
the privileges, could not lead in war, lift the blood-#«^, &c. 
The male Ariki was always sacred ; even if he did not fulfil the 
notions of his people by want of corn-age (a rare case), of hospi- 
tality, or of practical wisdom, so that another brother was made 
leader of the tribe in his place, still the elder was the “ opener 
of the womb ” — and a necessary person for aU sacred ceremonies. 
Next to the Ariki came the Tino Tangata, or head man of each 
sub-tribe ; then the Eangatira, or warriors, the “ free and inde- 
pendent electors ” ; lastly, the slaves. 

104. The chieftainship is hereditary for the Arikis, but 
elective for the war-chief. Of course there was no election by 
ballot, it was generally almost an understood thing as to the 
leader — the prestige would decide without saying. The chief- 
tainship passed to sons first ; failing these, then to- brothers and 
sisters ; then to half-brothers and sisters; then to uncles and aunts. 
A curious point was that a son was greater than his father, because 
he was the result of two great people coming together, while his 
father was only one great person the child held rank both by 
father and mother. From his birth the Ariki was the greatest 
person in his little world, till his own son was bom. The power 
of an ordinary chief in peace time was not great ; and, however 
influential, he could not compel the men to do anything — ^he 
really had little authority except over his own family and 
slaves. The Ariki who could tapu the whole place or fleet was 
i power, and any chief could tapu a thing by naming it after 
himself, his head, &c., but if a stronger or greater man came 
along he could break the tapw of the lesser with impimity. 

Oaths and Ordeals. — 105. No special forms of oaths and ordeals 
are in use among them. 

Salutations. — -107, The hongi, or nose-pressing, was the kiss of 
welcome and also of mourning and sympathy. The general 
salutation was a waving of garments and shouts of nmi mai / 
haere-mai ! &c. (welcome ! hither !) 

Arithmetic. — 108. They count up to a thousand, but I think 
that over 100 the ancient Maori was not very sure. 

109. They do not count by fingers and toes. 

110. They sometimes use sticks for the high numbers, but not 
more than ordinary Europeans do to assist the memory — they 
have great arithmetical ability. 

111. I ain doubtful over the 5. I have been at work for 
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4 years in arranging the Polynesian languages in a comparative 
i tnanner and I am still puzzled. People who never gave ten 
f minutes real study to the subject say that because rima in 
f Maori means “ five,” and that Tima (or lima) in aU the Polynesian 
f dialects means “ hand ” and “ five,” therefore the Maori word 
f ringa, “hand,” is the same as five (rima). But I cannot 
recognise any other such change as m to ng, and I find that 
tingoL means “ hand ” in other parts of Oceania besides New' 
Zealand. So I do not feel sure that in New Zealand “ hand ” 
5 and “five” are the same words — ^though they are in other places. 
> None of the other numerals seem to show connection with 
limbs, fingers, &c. ' 

1^ 112. Matio, “ thopsand,^’ is really “ many,” I think ; after 100 

g they were hazy. 

t Writing. — 113. They sometimes sent symbolical messages, 

'l as by -the transmission of articles emblematic of their intentions, 
-V but they used neither quipus, notched sticks, nor any other 
f regular method. I believe that tattooing was orgmally a writ- 

1 ■mg, and that characters were printed on the skin. The word 

'I means in Polynesia not only “marking the skin,” but 

‘<;cottnting, marking boundaries, making conummications, 

2 q^inting, paintings reckoning descent, teaching, learning, giving 
publicity to,” &c., and ae I find crosses and arrow heads used in 
old-tattooing I have written a paper (Transactions New Zealand 
institute, Vol. XX, “ Ancient Alphabets in Polynesia,” p. 353) 

i giving all I can find on the subject. 

‘ Measurement of Time. — 114. They knew the year as tau. 
!l; They counted by nights and by moons— also by stars. A 
^ division of time generally was wa (a word signifying “division,” 
f “to divide-’) now used for “an hour.” The year was divided 
1 ' into two great seasons of summer and winter. There are 
varying lists to be given of the nights of the moon — the names 
seem to have differed in different localities. Sometimes they 
i* divide the month in halves or fortnights by “ moon growing” 
1 and “ moon lessening.” They corrected their lunar error (in year) 
\ observing the rising of the Pleiades and Orion. The most 
^ accurate way of counting the beginning of year was by observing 

V the first new moon after the star Puanga (Ejgel)was seen in the 
-1; morning. The four seasons were named frcan agricultural 

operations, as Preparation/Planting, Cessation, and Harvest. 

I great notice of the flowering of plants' and of 

the mating of birds, &c. Thus Spring (our August) was an- 
• nounced by the leafdka (Gorynoearpas legivatd) blossoming and by 

V '^be arrival <rf the cuckoo i^ipwharawrott^ Chrysoeoeeyx luddus). 
In September the kotcimi (Sophora tetwTteray Movfexs. In 

I Oet(fi>m the foweera, fbe* edibte flower of >the MOde (Fregdnetia 
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■ BanJcdi) is ripe. In November the rewarewa (Knightia excelsd) 
blossoms. In December the rata {Metrodderos robustus) flowers. 
In January the karaka berries (see above) are ripa In March 
the kumara (sweet potato batatas) is ripe. In April 
the cuckoo leaves. 

119. They have no names for the months, bat only for par- 
ticular periods. I fancy that the need of correcting lunar months 
into solar rather puzzled them. 

, 121-123. They do not seem to have observed the solstices 

( and equinoxes, nor have they any ceremonies at the end of the 
I old year and the beginning of the new one. No artificial time- 
’ keepers are in use among them. 

■ Games, Dances, &c. — 124. They had the following games: — 
Kite-klying. The kite is called kahn (which by a. curious 
coincidence also means “hawk”) and pakau (wing). These 
were made of leaves of the raupo {Typha angustifolia) sewn 
together on a light frame. It was a game mentioned in ancient 
legend. Tops : these were called kaihotaka, kaihora, potaka= 
whipping tops ; potaka-whero-rua, a top with two points. Cats 
CRADLE, whai or maui, played in the most ingenious manner, far 
I exceeding that of the European child-game ; maui, fishing up 
‘ the land; tawhcdd (lighting), ascending to heaven, &c., &ing 
supposed to be represented : many varieties. Skipping- '&ov^,piu, 
used as among Europeans, but generally by two holding the ends 
and many jumping. Ducking {tawmrumaki) one another, one 
holding the other’s head under water. Swing, moi'ere or moari', 
' a pole with ropes at top held by runners, the “ Giant’s stride,” 

■ sometimes played on edge of cliffs, half the swing being over 
( the abyss. Dart Throwing, neti or teka, throwing with light 
i spears to see who can throw farthe.st. "Wrestling, takaro-ringa- 
• ringa, played with any hold. Para-todoe, throwing lightreeds at 
each other. Para-mako, throwing spears at each other — evaded 
by twisting the body only — a very dangerous game. Moto and 
meke = boxing. Diving, kokiri ; this was done by a great number 
dhing feet foremost one after another from a high bank, or 
running along a pole projecting over the water. Ball, poi, a 
game played by a party singing a song, each having a baU 
fastened to a string, which is thrown about by all with the same 
movement and in perfect time. It is very graceful and pretty. 
Disc, porotiti, a boy’s game of twirling a disc. Ti, a game 
played with the fingers (like viora, an Italian game). Komi- 
krnni, a similar game. Punipuni, a game played by slapping 

I the hands and interlacing the fingers while singing a song. 
T%itukai, a kind of “ himt-the-slipper,” a small stone being 
passed round the- circle, each person holding his fist closed 
and one trying to find the stone. . Kopere and Aoto74a= sling 
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'? Stilts =^ 0M<MrM and arapordka. Dbaughts, m/u, some think 
't an introduced game, hut I think it can be well proved to be 
I ancient. Peoteebs, whaTca-tauki, finding out puzzling ones. 

JPorotdeke, a game played by boys standing on their heads 
f' and marking time with their feet. Hide and SEEK=wAaia 
], piri, as with us. Zai=Eiddies, or a puzzle to undo a knot, 
f There is one legend so ancient timt it is known both in 
r Samoa and in New Zealand, although so many centuries have 
elapsed since the separation of the tribes that Samoan is perfectly 
incomprehensible to a Maori. 

T his legend (the story of Kde) gives a list of the games 
played to amuse Kae, and it contains the foUowing names 
Singing, playing on the flute, heating time with castenets, r 
playing at ii (of this three kinds — one like mora, one clasping 
fingers, one in which they throw short sticks one to another) 
playing on a sort of Jew’s-harp (pakuru), making puppets 
dance, all singing while they played with large whizgigs (discs 
c= porotiti). They made him laugh at last with a comic song 
and dance. 

1 25. The chief dance was the haka — a sort of posture dance, 
performed by rows of dancers (singers) all making the same 
motion in the most perfect time. A good haka conveys a notion 
of rhythm worth seeing. There were war-dances called ngardhv,, . 
other dances called hari, patere, and ngahau kotaratara, a 
triumphant dance, and kaniJcani, a sort of see-saw dance. 
Sometimes the dances were conducted altogether by men, 
sometimes by women only — sometimes by both together. They 
had no “spin’’ dances like our waltz or polka; they were all. 
stamping, leaping, swaying and posturing dances — sometimes 
very exciting and often very indecent. They had no dances ‘ 
that I know of in which animals were imitated — it is ages 
since they were acquainted (if ever) with large animals ; and I 
have not recognised any attempt at such a thing. I do not ; 
think that any of their dances were really religious, but their , 
chants were accompanied by waving of arms and motions 
difficult to distinguish from their dances. 

Magic and BirimMioii. — 126. They practised magic and 
witchcraft very greatly. The sorcerer Was everywhere, but not 
exactly as a professional. Tohungas, that is the ordinary priesi®, 
were generally called in to exercise the ait for the common people, • 
-hutehiefs of rank,and especially Arikis, possessed it in high power. 

One way to bewitch a man was to get him to break the tapu ; 
another one to bury a tapned image or stone in his courtyard at 
% _ ni^t. A girl who did not respond to her lover’s advances could 
j ^ bewitched, driven mad, and killed. The usual way of obtain- 
ing power over another was. to obtoia (European fashion) some 
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of the nail-parings, hair, &c., anything of a personal nature, to 
act as a medium between the bewitched person and the demon. 
SpeUs would be. muttered over these relics, then they were 
buried, and as they decayed the victim perished. Sometimes 
the mahutu was used for a good purpose ; thus, if any one of a 
fishing party had stolen my line, hook, &c., I would make a 
spell which would cause a taniwha (water-demon) to rise and 
carry off the thief. I find too that young people were told they 
would be mahwlu if they laughed at a sick dog — if they stole 
food from the food store, &c. 

127, 128. The most powerful sorcerers were the hereditary 
heads of tribes (Ariki). These had sets of witeh charms and 
incantations descending “ in tail ” from eldest son to eldest son. 
A tohunga or ordinary priest imparted his charms to his chosen 
disciples, to his “ chelas,” as the Buddhists say. 

129. They could do anything — so they say. Make storms, 
lay storms, kill, wound, stupefy, derange, even bring to life 
again, but this only under certain conditions. Dawn must be 
near, the Pleiades high, the dying man must have a shivering fit 
and the robin (toutouwai) must be singing at the same time as 


tawera the morning star is in sight. 
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When the great priest. 


Ngatoro-i-rangi, was coming here in the migration of the New 
Zealanders, he, indignant at an insult to his wife, “changed 
the stars of evening for the stars of morning ” — but he was a 
very high and mighty priest. 

130. The sorcerers never dress as women, but the dress of 
tmen and women was much alike — the women had mats of a 

mmewhat finer quality sometimes than ordinary men, but the 
aluable heirlooms (cloaks, &c.) were only worn by the high 
iiefs — they xyere ta'pn of course to others. 

131. The tohungas, having more knowledge than the crowd, 
re generally looked to as interpreters of omens, but aU the 
iople were constantly in superstitious fear of ominous 
jcurrences. Convulsive startings in sleep, the twitching of the 

Sfrms and legs outwards or inwards were always taken as omens. 
Tripping the foot in starting on a journey was bad and would 
cause them to go back. If in travelling the feet between the 
toes get filled with fern, that is evil. If one’s chin itches it is 
a sign you will soon eat something oily. An ember popping 
out of fire or the singing of gas from burning wood, were 
ominous. Aerolites, meteors, &c., were unlucky; so was the 
moon near a large star. Some of them disliked the morepork, 
or little owl (ruru= Athene N.Z.)-, all of them hated the lizard. 
Dreams were recited and listened to with great attention. 

131. They drew omens from the flight of birds, not after the 
feishion of the haruspex. If a party on the march heard the 
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I little bird called tiraueke on their, left band, it was war, if on 
I the right, feasting* _ .... 

4’ 132. They used the niv, for casting lots, as a divination in 

-> other matters beside war. 

I ' Beligims and Political Associations: — 133. I have mentioned 
i. ' wharekara, the college which is traditionally said to have 
*1 existed. Herein Eeligion, Agriculture, Astronomy, &c., were. 
ii'. taught. I do not know of any other association. Politically, 

I' they used to assemble in. councils called rwnanga, but these 
I were tribal meetings (folk-motes). I am trying hard to find if 
my notion of a religious Freemasonry (extending through the 
Pacific) has solid ground. 

4 Mem, as women, &c. Sleep forbidden. — 134—136. The sex'es do 
K not exchange clothes, nor is sleep ever forbidden. 

4 - Ceremonial uncleanness. — ^137. The walls of a house are sacred. 

I A chief would not lean against a wall, or indeed enter a house, if 
^ he could help it, except his own. It is said that the walls are 
4 made unclean by the Maori women hiding in the clefts the 
i cloth polluted by the menses — this is called kaJiuJeahu, and 
® engenders the kahukahu evil spirits mentioned above (see 26). 
i I cannot describe all the possibilities of uncleanness ; anything, 
I everything could become tapu under certain circumstances and 
X would' have to be purified by a pure ceremony of some kind. 
The earth was purified after the Deluge by a sacrifice of sea- 
, weed — in ordinary cases by a pare of cooking food for the gods, 
.’l* &c., with the priestly incantations. 

f. Poetrine of Souls. — 138. They believe that human beings have 

/ souls. The word ata, “ reflected light ” — is sometimes used for 
I, “ soul,” but wairua, “ spirit,” is the common word. The 
f- etymology is obscure. It seems to have signified a shadowy 
form, but, exactly as with Europeans, there is discrepancy in 
■S the ideas. We Englishmen hear ghosts described sometimes as 
'^r thin misty apparitions, sometimes as gaunt materialistic forms, 
V Sometimes as so like the living person that they are mistaken 
I for him, and it is only by the melting away into thin air that 
•; the ghostship is recognised. The Macnis too think that dead 
k men have appeared as living ones, but the general notion is 
% that of indistinctness. 

f 139. The soul leaves the body in dreams and trance. In 
f illness the soul journeys away and is sometimes on the brink 
• ' of crossing to Hades, but retums-W)nly a few return. There 
J is no idea of a happy heaven, sO they leave life unwillingly and 
4 the soul looks back sorrowfully as it goes. Messages were sent 
by the dyh^ to other friends gone before. The souls passed 
4; from soa& tonorth tiH. they came- to the extreme north-west 
jt; pmnt of Hew iZetdand, to the Spirit’s Leap. Here the 
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soiii leaps into the sea or slides down the trunk of a tree, the 
pohutukawa {Metrasid&ros tomentasa). Hence the saying for 
one dead, “He has slid down the pohutukawa” — and passes to 
Po, Hades. There are several divisions in Hades. (1). Aotea, 
then te-uranga-o-te-ra, then Mkutoia, then powturi, finely take. 
In each of these the soul seems to lose some of its vitality, till in 
the last, take (worm), it turns into a worm and then dies 
altogether. This is one account. Another says that in entering 
, the Hades, or at the Beinga, one must cross a river — the Maori 
I Styx. His name is shouted out and food set before him— if he 
partakes of this food he can never get hack. A man named 
^Te-atarahi once came back after being dead five days, but he met 
some of his relations, who warned him not to touch the food. 
His skin was all wrinkled and loose, but after being purified by 
incantations he' got well. Sometimes the Charon of the death- 
river drives the spirit back to his friends and he recovers. 
Two women once had a peep into spirit world, and saw three 
grey-headed old spirits sitting round a fire ; they (the spirits) ran 
away, and one of the women, desirous of getting some spiritual 
fire, seized one of the firebrands and was running away, when, 
just as she was getting clear, a spirit caught her by the heel. 
I She did not like to relinquish her prize, so whirled, it into the 
air and it stuck up into the sky, being what we call the moon. 
Store houses are generally built north and south so that spirits 
■^might not pass over them going to Beinga. Spirits were 
v.nerally clothed in leaves of the wharangi (Melicope temata) 
.d horopito {Drimys axillaris). When on its way the spirit 
j to a hUl called wai hokimai ; it strips off its clothes (of 
es) and wads its last lament. Spirits generally made up 

t bundles of grass and leaves as they went — these are 
tohu, as “ remembrance” ; the name of the bundle itself 
ohakau — a green bundle denoted a recent death. It is 
ble that many of the stories told about Po and Beinga are 
thedreams of people in trance through dlness. This is the way 
ordinary souls passed — ^great heroes went up to heaven and 
became constellations, or deities — as usual everywhere. 

141. They believed that dreams were omens, but I do 
not think they bebeved them to be actual occurrences, but the 
soul had wandered and had seen the things in Te Beinga. To 
dream of wounds, death, bad food, war, drowning, &c., were all 
evil omens {aitua) — singings in the ear, gurglings in the throat, 
feeling the chill tokihi-kiwi, the " cold wind of battle ” ; all these 

I were ominous sleep-warnings. 

142. I do not think the friends of a sick man ever tried to 
restore the soul of a- pick man to his body ; it was, at all events, 
uncommon if it happened. They were rather heartless to sick 
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t people, and used to leave them often to die alone — sometimes 
^ through sheer hunger. ■, : 

I 143. A man’s enemies never, as far as I know, attempt to 
catch and detain the wandering soul, in brder that the man, 

I deprived of his soul, may die. 

^ 144 They do not think that a man’s soul can be extracted or 

f stolen from him, not that he can lose it by' accident 
^ 145. Souls are not driven away by noises, nor can they be 

f' bottled up. ' . . 

¥ 148 , There is only one instance of transmigration; that is, 

J where the soul (through want of proper death ceremonies) has r 
become malignant, and entered a lizard. This lizard is supposed 
1 ' to gnaw the entrails of a suflerer, I suppose that the lizard is 
J , “ pain,” but lizards are always looked on with dread. In spite 
of this they were sometimes kill ed and eaten — some sorts — | 

by freethinkers, I expect. I 

149. Animals, trees, and plants are not supposed to have ( 
f souls ; nor are they ever treated like human beings, spoken to as ‘ | 
' , intelligent creatures, dressed in human dress, or married to men 1 

or women. 

150. The heroes and demi-gods took shape as. birds, &c., but 
f they did not “ talk bird ” — they talked Maork In the fables the 
;■ lizard and the hawk talk to one another, but I suppose that 
.f this is and always was quite transparent, and was never 

supposed to impress the idea of a bird or mammal or reptile 
i speech. 

151. It is only the soul of an offering (of food, &c.) which is 
■i accepted by the gods. When the fairies accepted the jewels of 
i te hanawa, they only took the souls (“similitudes”) of the 
% ornaments; the material jewels were given back to him. 

1 Weapons have not souls exactly, but the weapons which have 
¥ been used in war have the wonderful wia/wi— that is, power, 

prestige, holiness, intellect, influence — all these (yet not quite any) / 
I; describe the word. Some weapons have come down from the 
\ gods, and have, their genealogies of owners up to hare (chaos). 

2 The greater feats the weapon had performed, the greater inana. 

I I translate man« as akin to skt, manas, “ ipind ” — and if it does ' 

I , not suit you to say a weapon has a “ soul,” it has certainly “ mind.” 

I Sometimes they prophecy, sometimes they shift about; they, 

would kill with their subrie power the inferior person who dared j 
? to touch them. Jt would not exist after the thing was destroyed | 
~-it is <»nly what Buddhists can iania n^a, not .SifddM. j 

I' 152. The souls of the departed are not exactly worshipped. 

jfaoris hardly have the idea of worship, they are not humble- 
5 minded enough to worship. They offered death sacrifices, 

I saered food for the dead, &e., rather with the idea of “ throwing 

: ■ " • ’ ^ ■ . . ■ ; 
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■ a sop to Cerberus ” in pacifying the evil deities, and also in 
paying honotir to a chief, than from the faintest idea of adoration, 
&c. ^ 

Demons and Spirits. — 153. They believe in demons and spirits, 
but there is not a general division into classes such as nymphs. 
Dryads, &c. A certain lake might have a spirit, but the next lake 
none ; there was no organization of lake spirits. The fairies were 
called patu paiarehe. They were white-skinned, golden-haired, 
pretty creatures ; but they were dreaded, as sometimes they would 
carry mortals off. Turehu was another name for similar beings. 

: Mohoao were wild men with great tusks, who decoyed any 
\ unwary traveller into the forests and devoured them. Taniwha 
■were water monsters generally; they mostly inhabited lakes 
and streams, but sometimes the sea. Sometimes the beast was 
a land’ animal, a lizard, &c., but the true taniwha is a water kelpie. 
In the Taniwha stories I send (from “ The Aryan Maori ”) 
pekehana is the true taniwha, although a sodden beast. Trees, 
storms, food, &c., were under the control of deities — not regarded 
as mere spirits. Thus the Lord of Forests was tane-mahuta, and 
Tane was a very great god indeed in Polynesia. Haere was a 
rainbow spirit. Ponaturi were elves, little tiny people, mostly 
> dwellers in water and coming ashore to sleep. Then we have 
■ te tini ote hakvturi, “the multitude of the wood-elves,” the 
little people who put the ehips all back into the tree Bata had 
feUed and stood it upright again, because he had not paid 
' offering to Tane. There is a spirit which is only a voice heard in 
the surf. There is the taepo, a night demon, not very dangerous, 
but frightening people much. We have real ogres — man-eating, 
huge, with magical swiftness. 

154. They do not pray or sacrifice to these spirits, except by 
incantation. 

155. And by this means demons or spirits may sometimes be 
driven away from a house, camp, or village, but there is no 
periodical expulsion. 

Scapegoats. — 156. There is nothing resembling the scapegoat. 

Chmtdian Spirits. — 158. There are no guardian spirits StiU, 
each man had his own particular charm (against witchcraft) ; it 
is called his “ Kaiwhatu,” and is of course only valuable as 
giving him the protection of the particular spirit he considered 
powerful. 

159. There is no idea that their life or fortune is bound up 
with any special object, but the body of another can sicken and 
be destroyed, thus driving out the soul, by the malpractice of 

I sorcerers procuring a part of some personal belonging (hairs, 
nails, &c.). 

Bemrrection. — 163. If they do believe in any form of resurrec- 
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lion it must be a very esoteric doctrine. The deified souls of 
great heroes are immortal, and they may take human likeness 
End appear to us — ^but they are gods. A great chief of god- 
lineage would share this heaven, hut it was always in Poljmesia 
what has been called with admirable sarcasm, “a paradise of 
the peerage.” 

The Heavenly Bodies, &c. — 164. Nothing in the form of wor- 
ship or even homage is paid to the heavenly bodies. The 
ceremonies for the year-changes seem more propitiations of 
deities controlling food-planting, &c., than stellar adoration. 

165. There are numerous myths about the sky, the earth and 
the heavenly bodies, but I cannot write them, they are too long. 
They have been printed already by Grey, White and others. 

166. The srm descends at night into Po, the underworld — 
sometimes into te nia, “the cave,” but that is only another 
name for the place of night and death. 

167. Thunder lightning (an emanation from the' 

god Tawhaki, Whaitiri’s grandson), the rainbow (as kahukura), 
earthquake (ru), all are deities. J^in is the splashing over of 
the lake in the heaven called ngarofo. Wind is a subject I do 
not hke to speak of with certainty. There is a confusion 
between hau, “wind,” and the Polynesian hau, “king” — 
numberless invocations and ceremonies such as whangai-hau, 
&c., may not be for wind as an element. I must leave it. 

168 and 169. There are many myths about animals, plants, 
&c., but I am too much of a worker to be able to write out 
many stories. 

170. Sacrifices are sometimes offered, rarely human beings 
or animals; generally worthless things, or food, hair, &c., as 
belonging to persons, seaweed, fish, &c. 

171. I know of one instance of a child being offered up by its 

fat^f’^ Int .:■■■■ "..”y ihe victims. 

■■ ■■ ■ — r74. They have no superstitions 

about shadows or reflections in water. 

175. Sneezing is met with the usual “God bless you” saluta- 
tion of “ tihz, mduri ora ” “ Sneeze, living soul !” 

176. Maoris hate to he stepped over — ^it is very rude even 
now to step over one lying down. Things also were tapued by 
being stepped across. 

177. They kept silence at certain times, being a well-bred and 

ceremonious people, but there was no long periods of silence 
such as the Erngs of Hawaii laid on thmr people by proclaiming’ 
Tayy,. ' 

178. The 'unpremeditated stretching out or stepping out with 
right hand or foot was accepted as an omen. 

^ 179. Footprints, &c.,; had- no pm'ticular signification. 
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180. Seventy was a sacred number for war parties, &c. 
alost mythical great armies were multiples of seven. 

181. There are very many superstitions about animals and 
plants. 

183. They were more cleanly than most savages about 
excrement. Every house had a (concealed, if possible) privy 
hear, and in lai^© pa’s a pole was run out over the cliff, to sit on, 
sailor fashion. I only know one superstitious use of excrement, 
that wherein the hooks were placed round some before the 
fishing-party incantations began. 

184. Spittle was tapu, like hair, &c. 

185. They have a great objection to speak their names. 
Now it is rude to ask a man the name of his wife, &c., still 
more his own — he is supposed by courtesy to be one so great 
that he is world-renowned. They had the usual Polynesian dis- 
like to using words containing names of chiefs, &c., and changed 
the words for others. 

186. The names of persons are very commonly changed, 
especially in remembrance of the death of a child, &c., some- 
times in memory of an insult to be avenged. 

187. ' The names of common objects are changed so as not to 
mention chiefs’ names. 


May 14th, 1889. 

Professor Flower, C.B., F.E.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. ' 

The election of J. Etlinger, Esq., and of Henry Tuenell, 
Esq., was announced. 

The following presents were annoimced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors : — 

Foe the Libeart. 

From the Geneeal-Veewalthng dee Kootglichen Museem in Ber- 
lin. — ^Veroffentlichungen aus dem koniglichen Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde. I. Band. I. Heft. 

From the Author. — The Eye of the Adult Imbecile. By Charles 
A. Oliver, M.D. 
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124 List of Presents. ' ' 

Prom the Author. — Description of a case of Coloboma of the Iris, 

Lens, and Choroid; with a study of the visual fields. By ' 

Charles A. Oliver, M.D. f; 

Double Chorio-Retinitis, with partial degeneration of the Optic I 

Nerve, associated with curious lymph extravasation into the 
Retina and Yitreous. By Charles A. Oliver, M.D. ’* 

Further Contribution to the study of Consumption among 

the Indians. By Washington Matthews, M.D., LL.D., U.S.A. 

An Eskimo Strike-a-light from Cape Bathurst, British i 

America. By Walter Hough, Department of Ethnology, TJ.S. ‘ 

National Museum. i 

Ethnographie Precolombienne du Venezuela. Yallees d’ ^ 

Aragua et de Caracas. Par le Dr. G-. Marcano. I 

From the Deutsche Gesellschapt fur Anthropoeogie, Ethxologie 
UND Urgeschichte. — CoiTespondenz-Blatt. 1889. Nr. 3. 

From the Berlin Gesellschapt pur Ethnologie, Anthropologie •; 

UND Urgeschichte. — Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1888, Heft 6. 

1889, Heft 1. 

From the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. — The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. 1889. No. 5. 

From the Royal Archeological Institute. — The Archaeological 
Journal. No. 181. 

From the Soci^t:^ Arch^Ologique, Ageam. — Yiestnik hrvatskoga 
' Arkeologiokoga Druztva. Godina xi. Broj 2. 

From the Societa Italiana di Antropologu, Etnologia e Psico 
LOG iA Compaeata. — Archivio per I’Antropologia e la Etnologia. 

Yol. xviii. Fas. 3. 

From the Club. — Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

1887. 

From the Library. — Report on the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

1888. . . .- . 

Prom the Association. — Cincinnati Museum Association ; Eighth 
Annual Report for the year ending December 31, 1888. 

From the Kais.-kon. Akademie dee Wissbnschaften, Wien. — 

Sitzungsberichte : philos.-histor. Classe. Band cxvi. ; math.- 'f 
naturw. Classe, I. Abthlg. 1888, No. 1-5 ; II. Abthlg. A. 

1888, No. 1-7; II. Abthlg. b. 1888, No. 1-7 ; III. Abthlg. 

1888, No. 1-6 ; Almanach, 1888. ' I 

Prom the Academy. — Bulletin International de I’Acad^mie des I 

Sciences de Cracovie. Comptes Rendus des Seances de I’annee 

1889. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 278. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1889, May. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archmology. Vol. xi. 

Part 6. 

. Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1899-1903. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria. Yol. i 

Part 1. 

Bulletin de la Societe des Sciences Naturelles de Nenchatel 

Tome xvi. 
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From the Societt. — Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 
7a Serie, Nos. 11, 12. 

From the Bditoe. — Nature. Nos. 1015-1019. 

Science. Nos. 422-325. 

Revue Scientifiqne. 1889. Nos. 15-19. 


Mr. G. M. Atkinson exhibited a remarkable form of Celt 
obtained from a native on the- Esseqnibo River, Dutch Guiana, 
by W. S. Turner, Esq., of Georgetown, Demerara, who presented 
it to A. G. Geoghegan, Esq., in July, 1888. 

Mr. Arthur Thomson exhibited an articulated skeleton and 
several skulls of Veddahs, and read the following Paper : — 


On the Osteology of the Veddahs of Ceylon. 

By Arthur Thomson, M.A., M.B. 

All the information regarding the Osteology of the Veddahs or 
Weddo of Ceylon has hitherto been confined to a description of 
the crania of that people. 

The skeleton of an adult male Veddah, aged 26, has been 
recently added to the ethnological collection at Oxford which 
already contains several specimens of Veddah skuUs. It had 
been the intention of the late Professor Eolleston to have 
described the latter, and in his papers, now in the possession of 
the University, there are many notes relating to them; unfortu- 
nately 1 have not been able to make much use of these, as they 
are very fragmentary and scattered, but I have foimd them of 
much service in identif)dng the locality and sex of the several 
specimens, as proved by the letters of the different donors. 

I propose making the description of the above specimens the 
subject of the present inquiry. 

The literature of the subject is limited, with one or two 
exceptions, to a mere description of the appearances of this race, 
and very few measurements of their proportions are recorded. 
Percival,^ Cordiner,^ Knox,® Davy,‘ Pridham,® and Stirr®, in 
their respective works on Ceylon all refer to tlie Veddahs. 


* “ Description of the Island of Ceylon.” London, 1805. 

^ “ Description of Ceylon.” London, 1807. 

’ “ Historical Account of the Island of Ceylon.” London, 1817. 

* “ Ceylon and its Inhabitants.” London, 1821 ; and Researches 
and Physiological. John Davy, 1839, toI. i, p. 177. 

® “ Ceylon.” C. Pridham. London, 1^9. 

® “ Ceylon and the Singhalese.” Loudon, 1850. 

VOL. XIX. 
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More recently Tennent/ BaCy.* EoUeston,® and Hartshome/ 
■have described at some length the physical appearances and 
habits of these people. By far the most elaborate monc^aph on 
the subject is that by Professor Virchow/ who has collected 
mrat of the information on the subject up to the date of 
publication. Further reference may be made to the standard 
works of Pritchard/ Tylor/ and Lubbock/ whilst for the 
description of measurement of numerous skulls the Catalogue 
of the Human Crania, in the collection of the Eoyal CoUege° of 
Surgeons of England, by Professor Flower, and the “Thesaurus 
Craniorum” of Hr. Barnard Havis may be consulted. 

The skeleton to be presently described was purchased from 
the Anthropologi^ Society of Bombay. It is stated to be that 
of a male Eock Veddah,^d was obtained by Mr. C. V. Stevens, 
who spent some months in 1886 among these interesting people 
on the eastern side of the Island of Ceylon. Mr. 'stevens 
brought hack three skeletons of pure Veddahs, which were 
purchased by the Anthropolc^cal Society of Bombay, of which 
the present specimen is one. 

The age of the skeleton is said to be 26, and in many respects 
this is home out byl^e condition of the skull. The ossificatibn 
long bones, hcWever, seems to have been delayed so that 
wy lave epiphyses ^parable at an age at which we would 
^tu^Uy have expected to find them fused. 

Skeleton. 

F« the sake of uii^muty the measurements adopted are 
tho^ employed by Sir^WiUiam Turner, in his monograph on the 
.Human Skeletons, published i^ the Challenger Eeports,* and 
rrfe^ence is made to that work ^ ipMmation on the methods 
adopted. 1 

M considerable importance now attaches to tihe pelvis, it has 
beeh token first m the series of measurements. ■ 

After articulation, the greatest diameter between the iliac 
crests was found to be 230 mm. Its height, as measured from 
•the h^hest point of diac crest to the jpaost dependent part of 

> “C^lon.” XoBdon, 1859. . ' 

» “ of Ethnok^cal Soeietv.” Wlw SerioB. Tol. ii, 1863, p. 2?9. 

» ‘Tran^tacms of British iB80oiation,’^1872|p. 194. Scientific Fapers md 
AMresses. Bolleston. VoLfcp. 161. ■ 

* “Eortnightlj-Bcnew." London, 1876. 

** Udber die Weddas Tpn Cejlon iind iL 

. BtSminen.” AcaAenm, BraoIin^iBis (Hassie Bh 

* “Satnral History of StaLV . ■ 

^ "PrimitiTB Culture.” Lohdo^ 1871 ,’ to 

* “jftehistorie Times.” , / 

* “ Chailengra Bepm^” vol ■xn. ' 


Series. Tol. m, p. •106. i. 
■Bezeihnngen XU den Kacbbar*'*' 
lica. 1881.’ • ■ 

p, p. 45. 
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the ischial tuberosity, equals 188 mm. 178 mm. is the distance 
between the anterior superior iliac spines, that between the 
posterior superior iliac spines is 62 mm. The greatest width 
between the outer borders of the ischial tuberosities is 93 mm., 
and the tij® of the ischial spines are distant 56 mm. from each 
other. The vertical and transverse diameters of the acetabulum 
are equal, and measure 49 mm. respectively. The obturator 
foramen is 48 mm. in its vertical diameter and 30 mm. in its 
transverse, yielding an index of .62'5. 

The sub-public angle is extremely narrow ; it measures 55°. 

The angles of a Hindoo and a Sikh, measured by Turner, are 
57° and 62° degrees respectively. 

Wiw regard to the dimensions of the cavity of thetnie pelvis, 
we find the greatest transverse diameter of the inlet equals 
99 mm. This is exceeded by the conjugate or antero-posterior 
diameter, which measures 102 mm. From these measurements 

thepelvicindexiscomputedasfollows: — 

The oblique diameters, taken from the sacro-ilian joints to the 
ilio-pectineal line opposite the ilio-pectineal eminences, do not 
differ, 99 nun. heii^ the measurement on either side. 

The distance from the middle of the body of the fifth sacral 
vertebra to the lower border of the pubic symphysis, called the 
inferior sagittal diameter, measures 109 mm. The coccygeo- 
pubic diameter could not be measured, as the coccyx is wanting. 
The width between the inner borders of the iscbi^ tuberosities, 
taken from points just below the lesser sciatic notches, equals 
77 mm. 32 mm. is the measurement from the upper to the i 
lower border of the pubic symphysis. The depth of the true ’ 
pelvis is ganged by measuring the distance from the brim near 
the pectineal eminence to the most dependent part of the ischiat 
tuberosity; this equals 91 mm. 

The following are the measurements of the individual bones. 
The height length of the ilium equals 115 mm., its breadth, 
129 mm, yielding an iliac index of 112. 

The breadth of the innominate bone is taken from the pos- 
terior superior iliac spine to the upper end of the pubic 
symphysis ; this measures 158 mm The length of the pubis 
is 57 mm Ifce pubo-innominate index obtained thus : — 

Pubic length x 100 


Innominate breadth 


-= 36. 


Length of ischium equals 81 mm The innominate index is 


obtained by use of the following formula — 
Breadth of innominate x 100 
Height of pelvis 


=82-7. 
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The heigbl of pelvis is eq[ual to the ischio-iliac diameter when 
tsiken in a straight line. To obtain the ischioin-nominate index 


tiie fonnnla is— r 


Ischial length x 100 
Pelvic height 


42-4. 
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, There is unfortunately much diversity in the methods of 
measuring the pdvis. The above have biren adopted both for 
the sake of uniformity, and also because Sir William Turner’s 
paper embodies the most recent results. 

In regard to the breadth-height index it may be well to 
remind the reader, that when the index is high it indicates that 
the pelvis is relatively high compared to its breadth, and con- 
versely when the index is low it expresses a pelvis broad in 
relation to its height Vemeau* quoted from Turner, gives the 
mean measurements of 63 European pelves as 220 mm.' high 
and 279 mm, wide, yielding an index about 79. From this it 
will be s®n that the present specimen, with an index of 81, is 
relatively high compared to its width. In regard to the pelvic 
index, a high index shows that the pelvis possesses a conjugate 
diameter greater than the transverse, a low index that the 
transverse diameter exceeds the conjugate. To the former 
group Turner has applied the term doUchopeUic, to the latter, 
platypeHic. Europeans generally are platypellic, and in the 
dolichopellic group, which includes those with an index above 
95, are to be found Australians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Kaffirs, 
Andamans, and Malays. The index in the present instance is 
103, and iraturally falls within this group. 




Sacrum. 


V 

I; The sacrum, anteriorly, is flat above and tilted forward below, 
f presenting almost a feminine appearance. The deepest part of 
f , its curve, on a level with the centre of the third segment, lies 
i 10 mnL behind a line drawn front the centre of the promontoiy 
.v; to the centre of the lower border of the fifth vertebra. The 
I bodies and lateral masses of the first three segments are not 
j completdy fused tt^ther. 

It measures in Imigth 101 mm., width 103 mm., yielding an 
I index of 98. The term dolteh<fldmc is applied to that group 
I with sacral indict below 100, and includes Australians, Kaffirs, 
I ^^UPMiamans, Makys, tod Chinese. 

^ Sexes ^daiwleB Bam” Paxi^l875. 
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Spinal Column. 

The vertebrae, like other parts of the skeleton, are not com- 
pletely ossified ; the epiphesial plates on the bodies are wanting 
in most instances, and, where present, are only fragmentary. The 
epiphyses at the extremities of the sixth and seventh cervical 
spines are wanting. In most instances the nenro-central suture is 
visible on the upper and .under aspects of the bodies of the 
vertebrae. 

The column, including the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar 
vertebrae, closely strung together and then laid on a horizontal 
plane, measured 42 5 cm. 

The vertebrae are small. 

The transverse diameter of the under surface of the body of 
the fifth lumbar = 42 mm. 

The transverse diameter of the fourth dorsal vertebra (the 
narrowest) = 22 mm. 

The transverse diameter between the tips of the transverse 
processes of the atlas = 68 mm. 

Cervical Jtegion. 

In this region the spines of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
are bifid. The sixth is tuberculated, but the small epiphyses 
are wanting ; it approached nearly in length to the spine of the 
sei^nth, the epiphysis of which is also absent. 

The vertebra-arterial foramen is absent in the transverse 
profcesses of the seventh cervical vertebra. In this situation a 
pair of cervical ribs is developed. 

The foramen is very small in the right transverse process of 
the sixth. On the left side it is normal, as throughout the 
remainder of the series. The cervical ribs present show a small 
head, which articulates with a little tubercle on the side and 
upper part of the body of the seventh cervical vertebra. A 
slender neck stretches outward to join a well-developed tubercle, 
which articulates by means of a facet 7 mm. in diameter, with 
a corresponding surface on the transverse process. The shaft of 
the rib is represented by a stunted process about 9 mm. in length. 
The entire length of these supernumerary ribs measures about 
25 mm. 

Dorsal Region. 

The ninth dorsal vertebra has two demi-facets. The tenth, 
one-half facet only. There is no indication of facets on the 
transverse processes of this vertebra, nor are there articular 
surfaces on the tubercles of the tenth ribs. 
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On the left side of the eighth and ninth doisal veitehTO there 
, are litido articular tubercles situated on the pedicles in line wth 
the articular processes ; these articulate ■with corresponding ^ 

■ surfaces on the eighth and ninth ribs of that side. ®iere is no 
S articular facet visible on the transverse process of the ninth ^ 
; vertebra. Otherwise the arrangement is normal. 

The mammillary proeesaes ■are well-developed cn the twelMi, 

> and evident enough on the eleventh. . "Hiat on the left side of 
' - the tenth curves, over the inferior articular process of the ninth, 

• so that the two -vertehrae ate interlocked. 

In other respects this series of vertehrie is normaL It may 
: be noted, however, that the small epiphyses on the spines are 
absent. 

f,,. i. ^ ■ , * - » ; 

4: ' ■ , VerUXrm. 

Tie T»M».TriTnilTat y* and 'acce880=^ tubercles do not present any 
' ‘ development.. Employing the measurefnents described 

Y' by CoMingham in his in^oit on the “ Lumbar Curve in MaU,”^ 

} . {the indices of the vertebi^ bodies are as follows : — . 



A reference to the above will show at once that the centra <rf 
r. 'the upper three vertebrse are -thicker behind than in front . 
The lumbo-vertehral index is obtained thus — 


Sum of posterior measurements x 
. . Sum of fmterior measurements 


-= 104 - 9 . 


A result whidh di^laysthe tendency of the- vertehrae in this 
r^kai to anaU^ ttiemsdves in a curve, the cimeayfty of which 
, is direct fprivajfd. To such a c&Mhtion Turaer* h^appHed tte 
term ■ kolloraehic, fts .opposed to the emiditions in ■which the 
otdhmh .r^j^edadbes sttai^bt.^prthOTnchic),' or ..that in which 
thb oonvesi^y is dprect^yfe^ard -ft 
Another has drawn 


■ > ‘‘Bco^LliiA ”, y«ia^,yo.3a . _ 
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attention is tiie fact that in tlio lower races of man, the fifth 
hunlm vertebra has not that well-marked wedge-shaped ap- 
pearance so characteristic of the higher races. He attribute tlm 
to. the varwtion in the backward sweep of the samim and a 
conseq^pent difference in the pelvic inclimtion. 

In the skeleton at present under examination, a i^erence to 
the measurements of the tifth lumbar vertebra tends to prove 
the eorrectnras of Cunningham’s observations. 

Sternum. 

TChe prestemum and the second and third segments of the 
^mesostemum are alone present. The presternum measures 
^49 mm. vertically, 54 mm. transversely. The second and third 
s^ments of the mesosternum are fused together, their combined 
length equals 69 mm; greatest width, 25 mm. The lower 
border of the third segment is notched as if there had existed 
a foramen between the third and fourth segments. Broca’ has 
drawn attention to the fact that in the lower races of man 
there is a tendency for the segments of the sternum to remain 
separate in the adult condition. In the anthropoid apes, with 
the exception of the gibbon, we find this normally the case 

Bibs. 

AH the ribs are present ; the longest are the sixth, which, 
measured from head to tip along their outer curve, = 275 mm. ; 
firom the anterior margin of the articular fecet on the head to 
tiie inner border of the stem^ end in a straight line measures 
159 mm. Ihe cervical ribs hive been ahr^y described. 

Clavidee. 

The clavicles, whidi are slendar hon^, differed in length; the 
left, the longer, measnies 132 mm., the right 122 mm. The 
muscular impressions on the left are slightly more ptonoaneed. 

The right has strong impressions for the costo-clavicnlar and 
coraco-claAricular li^^nents ; these are scarcely, if at aU, evident 

• on the left bone. 

The curves of the hones are slight. A comparison of these 
curves, obtained by making tracings on tracing paper, and then 

• superposing, one reversed over the other, showed no perceptible 
difference. The difference in the length of the clavicles may 
he perhaps explained by the employment of the left arm in the 
use of the bow, of which Davy* remarks : " The influence of I 

* ‘‘BnUdelaSoc. d’Anthi.” Parw. Petrnanr, 187A ■'% 

*‘“B«earches Anatomical and Phjuolc^eaL” dolmDaT7,1839,wd.i,|^177> 
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' esercise in strengthening any particnlar set of mnsdes 

: ferenuakably illnstrated in the Vdda. I saw one, a yomg man 

• df a'diminntiye and spare form, with slender arms and shoulders, 

' use with the greatest ease a bow he had been accustomed to, 

* ^Mch one of the strongest of our soldiers could hardly bend. 

Similarly Hartshorne' says : “ But notwithstanding their small 
V sire and their slight physique, the strength which t^y pc^ess 
in the arms, and especially in ‘the left, is remarkable. It is 
probable that this is due to their constant use of the bow, upon 
which they chiefly depend foor their supply of food. It is a tout 
i 6 feet long, knd has generally a pull of from 45 or 48 to about 

• 56 pounds. It therSbre requires no ordinary strength to draw , 
the anow, which is 3 feet 6 inches in length, tip to the end. , 

*■ .... of them/batty) was able to hold his tow, drawn to 

‘ its fuil len Afor upwards of twp minutes, without the slightest 
r tremor of Suie left arm.” , 

; Thn^t>id» nre small and slender. Tlie acromial epiphyses 
I aie sim s^Murata The epiphyses along the vertebral border are 

* absent except at the lower part on the right sidu 

The superior border is thin and sharp, falciform m outMe, 
i with no trace of a shprascapular- notch or foramen. The 

■ vertical length is 135 mm., the width 96 mm. The scapula 
, index. Ti l, is high ; this indicates a proportionate mcreare. m 
'* the breadth of the tone, and differs widely from that of Euio- 

pean specimens, the averse index of which, according to Broca, 
is 65-9, according to Garson, 65'2. 

In this TCsipret it more nearly approaches the averages given 
b-- Turner— 100 Negroes, 69-7 ; 27 Andamans,. 70-2 ; 26 Melme-. 
69*8 ; 16 Hindoo and Sikhs, 68 5 ; 10 M^y, 68 9. 

' iniriuminous index, 98, is also high, and in this character it is 
: most closely associated with the races above mentioned. In 
' another respect the tones dpsely resemble th<^ of the Anda- 
man. Professor Flower* has pomted out that in the latter 

■ .a distinet suprascapolar notch m very rare, qpd he only reco^ 

' three mrtances of its presmice.. As before noted the supmor 
' htwder of the scapula is thin and falciform ip op^m^, with no 


ot^r with bm^ ; jn 68(te 

MandB.** 



/Jt ^ 


® Vtdiaht of C^flon. lo* * 

boA i^palie ware Ibe scapular indic^ have been j 

.• givenasabove, notwithstanding the factthat tibe wiphyses along ^ 

i thevertelwal teiteatewantaig. It appears that th^ epiphyses ** 
ff' , have little infin^ice in moulding the geneMfc^ of ihe bone % 
# ha the Ungulate tibey renatain permanently (^nttb^oos, and in t 
'% man, when pr^ent, they do not so materially inerease the width * 
^ of the bone *« to render measurements without them entirely • | 
a. devoid of value; moreover, as will be seen above, the scapulffi are a 
gs relidivdy toeoad even disregarding these epiphys^ > - 
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Shaft of the Upper Extremity. 

_ 

Humeri. — 323 mm. in length ; ate long and slender. The 
superior epiphyses ate not yet fully united to the shaft. The \ 
extaremities are small compared to the length of the shaft ; the “i 
eircamference of the articular part of head is 120 mm. ; the 
greatest intercondyloid width 57 mm. The outer bicipital ridge i 
and the deltoid impression are well-marked. 

Badii. — These bones are slender and little cmrved. The | 
inferior epiphyses are still separate. Maximum length (in- 
cluding styloid) = 253 mm. on the right side, 251 mm. on the i* 
left. Muscular impressions feebly marked, extremities small ; | 

greatest transverse diameter of inferior extremity is 26 mm. ^ 

BadiorHumeral Index, 78'3. 

, Slender and more curved than usual, rendering the f 

posterior bordm very psoniinent Maximum lei^lth — right 271 5 

mm., left 268 mm. The inferior epiphyses are still separate. ^ 
The extremities are small. - 'i 

Manus. — The bones of both hands are complete. The carpi 
are small. The length of the band measured — after articulation — ^ 
from the centre of the radial surface of the semilunar to the tip | 
of the ungual phalanx of the middle finger, the tight 175 mm., ^ 
the left 176 mm. \ 

% 

Shaft of the Inferior Extremity. ' » 

f- 

jPmora.-— These bones differ sli^tiy in length. The 
maximum oblique length of right is 466 mm., left 470 mm. 5 
The length from the condyles to the tip of the trochanter in 
the oblique position is, 444 mm. on the right. 451 mm. on the f 
left As is the case with the other long bones, tire characteristic ( 
appearance is due to the long and slender shafts and small ex- | 
tremities. The greatest intercondyloid width is 67 mm. The • 
dicumference of the articular head measures 130 mm. The i 
shaft, which is comprised and flattened in its upper fourth, 5 
presents a double curve— the upper corresponds to the upper f 
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’ . be placed further badr than iim.fi ^ trochanter to 

otKe head and nSvfiSSrd fc'J 
^ Prominent above, aid S2n 

; is a well-marked aroovr^MS.^^ the trochanter minor there 
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right side, 212 am, oa the left 210 mm He length of the 
second toe exceeds that 'of the great toe by 2 mm. 

The termis plants tnj pccoBarity oth^thaa ^t to’iphich I 
hai?e referred, viz., the presence of a feeet on neck of the 
asiaft^ns w^ch articulates, with a correspon^g fa^ orithe 
- lower end of the tibia. A similar condition exists on both sides.*^ 

There is a well-marked tubercle posteriorly, which is probably 
developed from a separate centre, as sometimes happens ; and the 
aiticalar surface on the under surface for contact with the susten- 
taculum i$ more extensive ; indeed, the surfa^ are such as to 
lead us to suppose that a somewhat freer range of moTOmaut 
existed between the astragalus and os calcis, a fact no doubt 
associated with the habits ^ this individual. 

The maximum length of the third metatarsal equals that of 
the second, viz., 70 mm. 

I have had the opportunity, thanks to the kindness and cour- 
tesy ofiProfessor Charles Stewart, of examining two imperfect 
skdetons of Veddahs in the possession of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons 

Specimen No. 680a was -that of an adult male from Appua. 
The long bones are characterized by their great length and slender 
appr^uance. In this respect they dosely resembled the Oxford 
specimen, particularly the tibiae, whidi are similarly curved and 
m)S8^ small app^ extremities. On the anterior border of 
'the inferiw extremty there is a slight appearance oS a facet for 
. thea^tr^iialns, but hte latt^ bone on nei^mr side shows a corresr 
ponding facet. 

The scapnhe are imperfect; the superior border of one is 
slightly notched, the other is falcifurm. The ulnae are curved, 
as in the Oxford specimens. 

No. 680b. The same remarks apply to this specimen. The bones 
are those of a young male, and the epiphyses are not united. 
The measurements appended are therefore only approximate.' 
On the anterior border of the right inferior tibial epiphysis there 
is a facet for the neck of the astragalus, and on the necks of both 
astragali corresponding facets are present. The scapulae are 
small, the upper borders notched. In both humeri flie olecranon 
fossae are perforated. The ulna? are curved. 

In the collection of Dr. Barnard Davis there is the humetus 
and femur of a Veddah, of which the measnrerhents are given. 

^ Subjoined is a table of the measurements of the skeletons. 

A similar amngement of facets has been noted in numy instances in sorage 
tnd prehistoric races; See Arthur Thomson on tite “ Indnenee of Posture on the 
form of the ntieular suifobes of the Tibia and Aatrag^aa in ^ Difterent Baces 
of Han and the higher Apes.” “Joamal of AnatomyiuidFhy^Iogy,” vol xxi% 

p. 616 . 
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The skeleton, having been carefoUj articulated under the | 
direction of Mr. Charles Itobertson, was found to measure 5 feet ^ 
inches, or 1,578 mm. The descriptions of different observers t 
yar 7 much in detail hut agree fairly as regards stature. Davy‘, i 
in speaking of the Village Veddahs, to whom toe Bock Forest or 
WMVedd^ are closdj allied, des^besthemas generally sautD, | 
5 feet 3 indies to 5 feet 5 inches, slenda*, muscular and ^vell-maife. 
Tenumit* writes of toe Vill^ Veddahs “as miseiable objects, v 
active but timid, and athletic, though deformed, with large heads 
and misshapen limbs.” Foib^ thus pictures them : “ And such ; 
of toem (tlm Veddtos) as I have seen do not in any respect ' 
differ from what other natives would become if compelled to use 
tob same exmtions, to endure the same privations, ai^, like them, ' 
to live as wanderers in a forest wilderness.” ' 

Percival* notes toem as being “remarkably well-made." 
Pridham, quoted from Virdiow*, says, “ They are not more thim Z 
5 feet 2 inches in bright^ their han^ small, but their feet were ? 
long and flat” ’ 

Gilliii^, quoted from the same authority, d^ribes them (the | 
Veddahs) as “mosUy low in stature, hut some of them are sfroi^, 
active men.” 

Baily* delineates tomu as “ short, more s%htly hnilt, yet very I 


* Xoc. ci#. 'ij 

* Zee. eif. "VoL ii, U. 449. ' I 

* “EleTen-TeBMittCOTloD.’’ T<d.ii,p^76. 

* “ADaGooaii<io£tl»lUandof Oqrlto.” jUnidcwv 190^ p. 283. 

* Zee. eit., p. 41. . 

* “!I^mHitooDsSQiiiiabgiciJSodetr” KewSotea 186^p.27^ i 
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whemif he points oat that the messnrement of the distance 
shoulder to elbow in the smeller 1n«n exceeds by 44 mm. 
the same in the taller man, whilst the enlare length of 
the Bxm of the diort man is less 13 mm. tiian that of the 
taller individnaL He also criticises in a simd^ manner the 
measurmuents across the foce.- 

In r^atd to the question of stature it must not he forgotten 
many of the soH^ed aborigines of Southern India, wbtee 
ftlaiTti to be so dracribed ra disputed by Crawfurd, are no taller, 
if as tall, as the average Veddah, so that in this respect we cannot 
<»Taim any unnsnal distinction for the alxmgines of Ceylon. 

As r^ttds the relative proportions of the different members 
to the body height, we have unfortunately httle material to 
work on. In the Orford skdeton only can we anive at any 
deinite statement of the proportions of the limbs to the height^ 
and here we are apparently dealing with an individual variation, 
for the length of the tibhe is quite unusual 

The length of the femnr is relatively great Taking the height 
at 1,578 mm., its proportion to the skeleton is as 29'5 is to 100. 

In the case of the other long bones of which we have measure- 
ments at our disposal we have unfortunately no knowledge of 
the height of the individuals to which they belonged. The 
tnaleii rary &om 4 feet 1 inch to 6 feet 4^ inches. Assuming 
Hie average to be 1,537 mm:, as Virchow has ^ated, we shaU 
have to deduct ^ mm. as ^owance for soft parts h^oie we 
can Qcmtpare the lengHa of the femora with the hei^t of 
- skeleton. 

In both the q)ecimens at the College of Snigeons the piopoartion 
is as 27-6 to 100; No. 680 b, however, is the skeleton of a youth. 

The tomur in the possession of Dr. Davis bears the propmtion 
to the average he%ht of dketeto» (1,500 mm.) of 29 to 100. 

Topinf^^ gives the proportion of the femur to the height as 
27T in ^Europeans; 4 blai^ of India, 27'8 ; 3 Australians 27'6; 32 
African negroes, 27'9. 

This excessive length of th^ in the Veddah is confirmed by 
an impection of the ^(rtwgraphs sent to Professor Bolleston by 
Mr. Haitshcffne. Nor does it appear that this peculiarity is cqn- C 

fined to these people alone, for the same ccmdirion appeara to ^ 
hold good in many of the aborigines of India, as proved by i 
approximate measnrements made from the photc^iraphie illustra- 
twns of the people of India,* especially those of the Coromandel 4 

Coast. t 

Unfortunately we cannot nndte ma<h use of the measnrements V 


. 1 ** Eleipepte d*AntliJ Op<^o gio Paris, 18^, p. 1041. 

f “Propte oflndto,’' 

‘H. 
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l^diey mven by Hartshome in the ForhiiglUly 
as we have no ohta as to the points taken. It may be 
i^iiot^^ however, that whilst there is a difference ol 4J inches 
between the height of the two men, the length of the thighs only 
by J inch.' 


Homenw, 

length.' 



SSnSSSnS 

HDBB 

mmmm 



n-8 488 478 ms 

. 4»» ', . I . 

78*9 414 414 IM | 880 

SI'S 4U. 412 884 [SSO 


X^^reg^ to index, the average of the 

BS^ijh8vei.yid38. an index of . 79-o. Topinard^ 
;^i^/jthe,-avc^^^'jpf . #^y'4wn 'Afi^^ negroes as 79-0, 
j EMSMnwhs nnib Mrith tm atferage of 78:7, Four Hindoos yield 
a maah qE: 77^ wht^.ihe average of 85 articntated Fnrbpean 
s^eteiuB .js -72'5. Xhe above ^nres are therefore ip accord 
Isith the statement that in Ae black races generally the 
antebmchial indexishighand that &e relative leng&of the radios 
to the hnmems m @pat, a charactw in which they resemble the 
anthroj^ds, 

J In manner the tibio-femoral index of the three Veddahs 
isMd, agreeing with the statement* that in the black races the 
index is hi^ Urn relatively great length of the tibia has bemi 

An 'VM AIva m m A J JL.? ^ _ 


and Holiehmienua In't^ard to the intermembral index given 
aboyi^ 66'!, itjs lower than the average European, which Turner* 
quotes 69‘5, The index of a' Sikh given by B. Davis is 
85*8,. wbpi^ that of a Maila^ measured by Turner is 67*7, A 
Jbw in^- . pc^ts to a relsi^ty .shoitm upper limb^- lu the 


•faun as indlO^tted by a loir ,le^]p>bnni(9^ inddi^^*^' 7^ is 
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vafs» beSw^n whJ^ and tiie forgoing the*® ai® ^rtoia nomta 
ftttti^hid index of his male is 8% S his 
f ^stature, botix a*® jamdl The male 
1.475, the female 1,537 mm 

Head and Trant-The «stane^ measoied 
m the Oxford skdeton after articulation, from tlm sevmth 
cem^ spme to the lower border of the fifth sacral segment 
equals 459 mm. Prom the level of the vertex^veT^S 

proportion of the trunk 
to tile hmi^t is as 29 is to 100. ^ 

M peculiaritiM in tiie skeletons may be npticed the foramina 

ment ^ the left as compared to the right arm. Anthora 
* to ej^lain this by the use of the bow, but whilst 

^ n ^ developed in the left arm 

expect- a corresponding increase in the 
fl^on of the right arm, the muscles brought into play in 
drav^ ba^ the arrow. Hartshome* allndes to another pecu- 

pointed elbowa” Sre 
M not^ m the formation of any of the bones I have examined 
to explain this a{q>eatauce. 

makes a statement to the effect that the 
f comparative shortness of 
thor thrmbs. With the object of testing^ I have measured 
<rf the thumbs and fingers, indnding the mpr^prp nig 
tofeen being from^ centTofS 
^rsalmamn of the base of the metacarpal bone to the tip of 
thennguai phidmix. The measurements^.— «P or 
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®8ores, there is no evidence to 

the above statement. 

In regard to the length of the hand, Mugnier* has pointed out 

* eU., p. 40P. 
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.^e libsolute leii^tih of the hand in the Asiatics he measnied ' j 
than that of Enropeans. ^ 

tihiffi are very remarkable not only in regard to length,. 

. biit abo in the pecrd^ty of form. ‘They are not platyc- 
. .'hennc as their indices show, * 

^ ,13ie measniement of the various tibim examined, takm at the 

' level of the nutrient foramen, is as follows : — ‘ 



! A index indifiB^ a idative increase in the antexti- 
' peaterior diameter -witb attendant flattening of the shaft Tibim, > 

..'Hrith ah indmc above 69, do not display any such tendency, '‘‘i- 

bad may be regarded as triangular in form. 

The bhafta the boi^ however, display a somewhat more 

. axtenmvB sarface than usual for the attachment of the posterior v 
tihjul musdea Manouvrieri has recently pointed out that the 
' platycnemic form of tibia is dependent on an excessive develop- . 
nimnt. the tibialis posticus m^de, and be points out tliat tho 
ipfnrp«.qi> in the antero-posicrior dimneter of the bone all takes ' 
behind the interosseous ridge. He considers this excessive 
development of the muscle a sufiicient cause, and in pn>uf thereof > 

>' avers iitat we meet with this form of tibia more frequently in 
races which inhabit mountainous coantries, or in those who 


Vnd the lives of hunters. He contrasts the platycneinism of 
tnim ioid the anthropoids, and points out that' they, do not. 
depend -on ;th^ same eanse; benco' he does not n^ard the 
occUrtriabe dt^atycnemism in mnn as a sign of degradarion. 

■ .1 . ehiff point of interest in ri^^ard to the foot attar^es to, the 
.of. the. .faoetp ’ tte hstoa^lqa and fo whidt 
i^E(9fonoe hto already ' made, Ths focets,; aam. apparently 

of. ■toe .foot. 

^l^ieri^'jDeci^dis » eariaiuB;diiStdmiat' Mbyalont tuumig 


'the'foot .This 


ft- 'IKiwi, 6«' lik Boo; dSiiiGlDF. .. An, 2* Setw, 
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^«btili«8S,iB%bt seeomtt f<nr gach. bb sizai^gmeM of facets. 
tTofoitanatefy, hoveirar, HoEtdionw^ tefnrnog to this matter 
says, ^ tim ^e, fd my lat^ practice is 

eaMMyimlmowi^aad it ia<iifficidt to tutderited bow or wiry it 
^umM evar hayo existoL” ISie same doubt se^ms to attach to 
powam as dimbera Pemval* evideudy n^^ards thm ka 
oxperts,for he detsdls how “theBeddah climto m thattoe with 
the utmod expertoess and celerity.” j&rtshon^ mi .toe otoer 
htmd, wtitiDg in r^ard to theirfset, says, “ They have, in fiict, no 
exceptional preh^ile power in their &et, and they are bad 
dBmbers.” However thu may be, there seejns to be little doubt* 
that these &cets are associated with some unusual p(»ture, and 
in all probability toey are due to the squattii^ p<»ition in 
which they sit I have observed a similar anangement of facets 
in two Australians, one male Andaman, and a new Caledonian, 
and it is worthy of note that such a condition is normal in toe 
foot of toe Boziman Orang.^ 

In T^aid to toe greats length of the second toe as compared 
with toe first, reference may he made to a pa]^r by Mr. j. Park- , 
Harrison, read at toe meeting of the British Association at 
' Sontoport in 1883. He found that toe Tahitians, savage Islander^ 
Javanese, Hew HebridHUis, and Hew Caledonians possess this 
characteristic. Among^ Africans instances of its occurrence ate 




dimia {Oxford Spedmem). 
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;Ha 736.— This, toe skdD of an adult male which belonged to 
ton HieenweD Collection, was obtained by lieutenant A. F. 
Peikihs, of toe Ceylon BhEte Bibgto>ent, from a native Ceylonese 
chief. Cranial capad^, 1,430 ca The skull is strong and 
heavy. In the upper jaw only the second premolar and first 
and seoondmnlais are prtoent on either side. In the lower jaw, 
on the left side, the second piemrJar ai^ first molar are in stlu. 
on toe right side, all the mdors and second piemobr are in 
position. All toe alveoli' of toe otomteeto are open. The teeth 
present are large, ground flat on toe crowns, and present no 
appearance of decay. 

Mrmd iofemKa— The &ontal tobera are very prominent, 
gi ving a very vertical appearance to toC fcmhead, thmiee toe 
mmre sweeps gently back to the r^on of toe obdion, at which 
pmnt it suddenly toms vertically dotoiwa^ tomzds tlm ii^on, 
whmice it passes hbiizontalfy forward j in atom word^ toe 
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he described as flat in the feontal region, oyer the 
vv^airfe]^ and on the uproer and lower occipital squamae, with 
W^lfis-rotmded offi. %efe is a shallow post-coronal depression 
oitehding some distance across the yertex. 

' Wrma and narrow; cephalic index 68*8. 

'^S'parietal eminences ate wdl-niarked and placed far back;, 
behind them the s^ narrows rapidly towards the upper 
' occipital squama. The skull is »ay ptosygoim. 

If&tmu oce^Ualis.-~Vfdl-iDmkeA pentagonal form. 

Norma SoatZis.— Foramen ma^um, nearly drcular, 35 x 
33 mm., directed sli^y forwards; the crmdyles are placed very 

obliquely. . ' , , _ . . » 

Norma frentalw-r-^ni^ r«^ narrow^ flat m the region of 
the arid with but sl^t indications of superciliary 

white ^1^. me of .rectangular form. Malars not 

. at fthelion am^br^ma. Thelower 

witriiB on title is^t £^e is tTnbstpsed; a 
e^pti^e hi presmit in the r^t ptmon, evidentiy the 

- UnUriated sriherior an^e'Of the alispherieid. 

the external occipital 

i|i(}tip(t)erBnoe pmnted ; styloi^ long md entire. Hxtemalptery- 
oid'rilates narrow. ' „ 


1,0^1 IMAtrcs aa<aaaw«f.» _ . 

mailed. Xow^ iftw. snAlIi 


Ht mensai projecumi. 

ro. 737.r-^CtBnnim of -an adult female obtained by Lieutenant 

t .• m ^ Vkv layTn i*#! riaTirtTi 


naclara on eiflier wde aw strit. All the alypoh are still open. 
TetlSi^iwesent^laige^ herdthy, and ground flat on the crowns. 

■^y li^tal tnbera . fairly jaominrait. The 

numr gniaual. triwUrds the vertex than in No; 736 ; w 
■ fa’ 't^- initm the (mrve is more ronnde%- 

long and iwimw; e^^e 


=‘ V*' ■»' 1 ■ - ‘'v 


s'fairfy 
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Veddahi of Ceyion. i‘__ 

Mrma basalis. — ^Foramen magntun 36 x 28 nun., somewhat } 
diamond-shaped ; looks dixectty downward. 'I- 

iS^ures.— Mach more simple than in Ko. 736 ; small wormian 1 
bones are present in the postero-lateral fontaneile. | 

JProeesm. — Mastoids small, external occipital protuhersnce 
sUghtly projecting, external pterygoid plates broa^ ^henoidal 
spine prominent on the left side. ' 

Mmevlar ‘mp^ttsiotu. — Scmit ; surface as. as role smooth. 

No. 738. — lliis skull was presented to Profes^r Bdlleston by j 
Mr. W. Sabonadiere, who obtained it from Mr. Henry Mdoyaart, f 
GoTemmmtt itgent of the Province of OnvaL Hie lator gentle- 5 
man forwarded to Mr. Sabonadiere a report in Singhal^ from ^ 
tlm headman of the district, of which the following is a trans- | 
lation : — “ Bidimaliadda' K.M. reports that according to orders f 
mven by yonr honour on your last visit, the skull of Elapura "r 
Ckonmahey, a genuine Yeddah of the age of 80 or 90 at his I 
death, and a resident of Beli^ama in Bintbnna, has herewith ^ 
been forwarded,” dated January 13th, 1864. The cranium is 
evidently that of an aged person. Capacity, 1,350; the teeth are i 
absent, and the alveoU completely absorbed J' 

Norma iMeralis . — ^The form of tlie cranium resembles closely i 
those already described. The curve of the vault is more general ‘ 
throughout, the fipntal eminences less prominent. & the f' 
occipitai re^on. there is a tendency to flattening,' The external 
ocdiiatal {notnberance is V~Bbaped and stron^y marked. | 

Nmiha vertiadis . — ^The skull presents a remarkable appear- f 
ance. The raea^t length is 187 mm. The greatest br^dth ^ 
taken over ,we situation of the parietal eminences is only 120, ^ 
mm. From this it will be gathered that these prominences are ' i 
scarcely, if at rdl, developed. The cephalic index is extremely 
low, 64*5, the low^ in the series belonging to the Oxford 
collection, and lower considerably than those described by ' 
Virchow, Flower, or B. Davis. Oiyptozygous. 

Norma occipitalis. — ^Fonns a weU-mar^d arch with parallel 
sides, the mastoids projecting somewhat below. 'J 

Norma hasalis. — ^Foramen magnum long and narrow, 37 x 23 t 
mm., directed dightiy forward. The condyles are mrriously f 
formed; they are very smaU. The articular faeds, m^urit^ $ 
17 mm. long by 11 mm. wide; their inner bordacs ore placed 
parallel to each other, and their anterior extremities axe 22 mm. , | 
apart They might be better described by stating that it .1 
appears as if only the posterior half of tiie condyle been | 
developed, the anterior half with its articular surface* being 
absent . . ■ ’ I’ 

Norma frontalis. — ^The frontal width is greater than in the \* 
forgoing specimens. , The superciliary rid^ are more pro- | 
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A. OsUcHogy of tht 


‘ than is usual In tbese skulls, the frontal eminences 

" “% 61ab^a prorqinent. Orbits relativelj large. Mslars 

Kasai bones curved and projecting. , 

I Sjruostosis, has taken pl^e throughont the entire 

of the sagittal sntnre, in the lateral parts of the coronal, 
s and in the upper part of the lainbdoid. 

J Froeases. — Mastodds strong, external occipital protaberance 
. projecting, external pterygoid plates broad with pointed pro- 
' cesses. Sphenoidal spne large ; grooved foramen spinosum. 

M'useular m|>r<»Mon8.-^Well-marked temporal ridg^.. The 
' different snifaces for inuscider attachment on the occipital hone 
are strongly indicated. . , 

Ko. 739 is ^e hrahitmi of a male of middle age presented to 
the mnseum Ig^ Mr. B. F.- Hartshoiiae. Oranial capacify, 
1,395 ec. AJU ^e teel& ain lost escej^ the second left molar, 
: the ‘Crom- of -rida^’ begins to ^ow evidmtee of wear. . The 
edv<hU.r>f all the ^N^ining teeth are 

:: nd^ are Wrongly marked, 

%h ,£onfiBd tah^' but sh^dtly.; the curre to 

y&am' is threu^out, there being but a slight 

iperease ip pio^nence at tbp obeliOm - .The external ocdphal 
ipmtaherence lies wi^^ the maximum length, and is not 
. ntrongly marked.- 

- is l(Hig but the parietal tubeia 

are (hitstandihg ; the temporal fossae are deep, and the temporal 
liif^ges 4h eithfsr s^e pass withm 42 mm. of the sagittal sutore. 


' . Jfamn o^to^piMta-*-Pe|itago^ m fonm The npper and lower 
r ocdi^lhii squasiss are ooiapressed laterally so. as to cause the . 
'i nihxhiaiPm .d^ipital pmnt to form a mmrked projection, below 
Vrluich we,hicre the.dxternal ooeipital prptnhemnce. . 

. M JVhrato' magnum. Oval, 3& x 2S mnk, 

» loi^ direc^ downward. 

.:Jfernui^ — Olahdla proiainenfv -snperpOiary lidgps 

... dnn:^ imutked,,^!^^ carved smd -{nejastin^ piAibB of . 



. ' . VtMala ofCh^m. !■»/ 

JVoeessea.— Mastcffii of meditua size. External pterygoid ; 
pliites bwM^ with pointed processes on the postericw border. j 
Mvse^r&n/prAia.-Jtbe temporal ridges pass up on the i 
parietals to a higher level Oiaii usnaL The inferior sctuama of ? 
the oedphal bone is rough. ^ w ^ 1 

No. T40.^ — Cranium oWained ftom Mr. B. F. Shrtshmne, ; 
probably ^at of a roala about m i dd le life In r^ard to Nos. 1 
739. 740. and 743, Jfe Hartehome writ® (d^ April 29th, '! 
1872) “Iain glad to my that \ am sending you tho® WftMa i 
skidls ; but one is broken, and I could not get lowery^ I <, 
BjCTMl nome bones ; all the bon® in the box a® Wedda 
bones. 'Iffiey wme fiom the ®untiy of the Jungle W^ido, aad ; 
I am certain of their anthentieity, ® I know the ®untay, m^ * 
got tire skulls and bon® from the headman of the district, who * 
«»nH have no mem® of getting any skulls of any one Imt ^ 
Weddo. There is one man called Been Appa, who liv® on tlm 
bmders of the Weddo ®nntry by himself ; he has land, and is 
specially diarged hy Government to look after the W^eddo. 
CTia duty is to bury thek d®d, in order th^ wild b®8te 
may not prey upon them, and when a Wedda dies, the others 
Come and tell him, and he go® and buri® the body. The 
Jungle Weddo will not go near a dead body. I employed th® 
H®n Appa to get the skulls; he is trustwerthy." 

"OTtfi fftpaftity of this craninm is 1330 cc. !niere are no te^ ; 

■ ihp Jihpapli correSpondnsg to the pmmrdais me absmbed. 

; h^rii%-^The appeaian® of this skull dosely ^ ^ 

sembl® ftat <rf No. 736, though it is hardly so flat on^ 
vefTteXv The forehead is vertical, and the festal. tub«a 
prominent; ^ lower occipital squama is inore wnveet. 

Norma vertieaim . — The parietal emmene® are ontotandii^ 
flie width, 134 mm., relatively great to the lengflr, ® fl® 
index, 76*1, is somewbat hi^er tliaa most’ of the oU^ra., It » 
exceeded only by No. 743 in this collection, which, iowem, ® 
injured. Cryptoaygous. ... 

Norma ocdpitalis. — 6reat®t width at puidal emmeimes. 
Norma tosaiia— Foramen nugnum, 34 x 31 laun. It ^ 
proach® in sh^ the diamond form; the pwteraw angle being 
rounded off, directed very sBghtly fefrwaid. T^ ® a very 

large jiKidar fossa on the r%ht side. ^ . . v j 

Norma frontalU . — ^Frontal eminenc® pronnimnt, fordmad 
smooth, no superdliaiy ridges; orbits more rounded. Nasal 
b(m® wanting ; malars apptessed. _ _ . “ 

StOures. — Smple; a large epiptenc w present on eitto side 
in form and mze to those in No. 739. A small inter'. 

Mrietal bone is present. . ■».. 

^JVoees^.— Small mastoids; narrow external pteiyg<to,sl^ 


r /'l, i 


, . Uii, I (kiedom of the 

i^vidence of strong muscolar develop- 





. & fsmaxiai'Vras presented by^Mr. Hartshome to 
pecnlia^ i&toest attai^es to it, as there appears 
for .stating that it is thp' skull of Latty, 
lt|Qd.,jibeAsa^ ly, Mr. Hartshome in the Mrtn'^l^y, 
ljj?6rV Ih support of this/the followrog evidence 
^heiRdteottSiti^. ;C^J of a letter pS date January 17th, 1876: — 

. obedi^Bee to yu^F-order of 'the 8th instant, I beg to submit 
- wing: jj^^-iefertmce to the I sent you . some time 
hel£^;i^^tof a Wedda called b^h& He lived at 
„ M age 19 

- He was of Mor^e raee-r-was sick of 
^.j|ih|»e dsys.-^igned, Bidenudiyadde, RM.7 
. the above,; Idr. Hartshome, in a letter dated 
to Pn^essor Rdllwton, as follows :— 
(teexcdleid native chief, who is the 
iiilftifnb anything: with, ^e Weddas.^ He is the' 
fc |^ah ( ^ BBijya^ and you have got a IKidudese 
lynu oi^ihowed ine.. . . .. . t.. Ithinkit 
very w^ apd of whom I have 
, ^ . S' ., V ' I described him in 1872 as aged 

1873 ^|ed 19. '. . , . You will 
{. apsioust df jpm aQ hu measurements in the Fort- 
pp. 408 and 412. This all makes 
t interesting. .The, word Lalhain the 
JLeCly.^the final y being pronounced liVe 
Sinhalese form of the Wedda 
.'eye ' is -quite unknown to Sinhalese 

. / (te. , The teeth present show, little 

p^h^is of decay. incisors, the left 
are waiitisg; their afveidi, how^ 




the characteristic elongated form. 
, Btd^s slight. EnmtdtnberafiEdily 
the .vertei: and in the ix^tOfa^ of iflm 

j>totaberanee nptpromini^ m itsehT, 

teonlding of tite oedipItaLsqtutm^ 



; ' Iqr 
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eminence oirtstauito^ the sides slightly eoaveiging below their 
level ■ 

Ki/rma &ufldi«^The inferior sqeama of the occipital bone is 
so moulded that it is concave between the two curved lines, 
espedally neUr the external occipital protuberimce, convex 
hetwemi the inferior carved BUe and the foramen m^num. 
Iforamen magnuin oval form, 8lii^tlyencr(»ehed upon % the 
condyle anteriori^, measures 35 x 30 mm.; its plaice a 
slij^t fcMnvmdinchjDation. 

Morma Forehead narrow, ^bella weB-marteed, 

super^bry ridged comparatavdy alight. &e orbital maigias 
thick, however; orbits comparatively large, nasal bones curved 
and projecting, malar bones not projecting. 

Suiures. — Comjdex, simple at ob^on and at lower parts of 
coronal Numerous small wcumian bones on the lateim parts 
of the lambdoid suture. 

Process , — ^Mastoids small ; sphenoid spines long and curved 
forwi^. External pterygoid plates not br^, but deeply notched 
on the posterior border. 

Jifuseular impressions. — The temporal fossae, as defined by the 
upper temporal ridges, are extensive, and pass up on to the 
vertical aspect of the cranium. Other indications firable. 

No. 742. — ^Tke skull ofan adult female. I can obtainno farther 
.information regarding this skull than that it was received on 
February 10th, 1874 The cranium is small, its capacity measures 
1,205 cc. Only the first molars on either side remain in situ ; 
none of the alveoli are absorbed. The teeth present are moder- 



it 


- . atelywom. 

’s^orma lateralis, — Precise^ similar in form to the preceding 
'‘No. 741; Forehead vertiad, low; frontal tubera prominent; 
vmy slight orbital ti^es. Occipital tubercle faintly marked. 
Wormd wrricafts.-^Ru*ietal eminences prominent. Cryptozy- 

•4' ' gOUS. ■ . _ • 

^ Norma oedipUcdis. — Pentagonal in form. 

Norma hai^is . — ^Bijured. 

Nrnma /nm*iKa— Glabella well-marked; slight super- 
ca&try prominence over the inner side of orbit ; frcnkal tubera 
‘ pronounce Face simdl ; malar bones small and appressed ; 
orlats of sq[uare fonn. 

' &dures . — ^Comparatively simple. 

Froeesses. — ^Mastoids sdkiII ; narrow pterygoids. • - 
JKuseMfar markings fidnt. 

4 On the right: ride immediately below the pm^ eminence 
%' there is a circular ^ot about the size of a. s hilling , where the 
I bopfris teroded snp^cially by disease; the bone round the 
4, mm^^, of urea is somewhat thickened. • 


I 
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A. Thomson.— (?» the Osteology of the 


"Soi liS . — ^This calvaria, probably that of an aged female, is 
ailiiieli injured ; the gteaHer part of the base is wanting. Mention 
^ been already n^e of this skull in the description oi^ No. 

. . . It appears, to have been artificially compressed, producing 

' Ik.w^ii-marked flattening on the left side posteriorly and on the 
aide anteriorly. The sagittal suture is almost obliterated. 
In the norma vertiealie it appears relatively broad. The cephalic 
index, 77'5, being the .highest of these belonging to the Oxford 
'■collection. The foramen magnum is of diamond sham, 
35 X 28 lam. 

No. 836 e. — T his is the sknll of the skeleton already described. 
It is in a perfect sti^ of preseivation, ^1 the teeth are in situ 
in both upper 'and lower jaws; they are small, in perfect 
condition, and ' but - sSghtly worn. The cranial capacity 
measum 1,2^ cn. . . . • 

Norm .hBlenifik~^f vrekBoi . rertic^ brontal tubera weU- 
. . m4rl|i»^,:ti^''e(uvd' of'^e- veri^ not sn. flattened as in . the 
qpeiiimeiia....- The hipest, point correqponda to the biegiuL 
jCW'-'pcci^tad '.j^mt' hdla consid^bly beyond the ftTt<»ma.1 
e(ii^Ml>rotaberanon -- 

Norma' i^ieedik — Long and narrow, mdest at parietal 
.tabera, slightly flattened b^nd on the left side over the upper 
, oddpit^ squama and the .portion of the parietal bone posterior 
■ to the tnljera. OrvntoKronns 

' ^ Norma oecijnkms. — ^Well-marked pentagon, tendency to a 
: ; ridge at the sagittal suture. 

Norma tosa/w.-^-foiamen magnum ova^ 33x25 mm., plane 
directed slightly forward. 

Norma frorUaiie . — Forehead smooth narrow, frontal tubera 
■ prmnxnent, only tiie sli^itest indication of. snpeieiliaiy ridges; 
nhs^. hones innaU but prominent ; malars small and appressed; 
oriiitB more rireidar in forin thanin most of the specimens ; nnaal 
spine proaiineBt. . < ' ■ . 

. MwwEc, — ^Sliiiple; fustoD. between basi occipital and hasi 
sph^oid complete ; ip the left orbit the suture over the infra 
orbflnl. canal m 

. ; -Thetojb a wonmaa hone.rn the left 
.,...Prace$^--^^|{8sto»^sinalL:$idieia^^ Bxtaaaoal - 

^i;.pter|^Id plates nan^ mid 



VeddaAs of Ceylim 



, ' ikww- few of small size and feeble development 

I have incoi^r^ed in tWa report the crania in the collection of 
■ V ; the Eoyal Collie of Surgeons, and those in the possession, of Dr. 

‘ Barnard Davis. In r^id to the former, I have to eagpress my 
I timnkS to Brofessbr Stewart, the Curator, for opportunities of 
examining a number of specimens which have been added to the 
!■' museum since the publK»tion of the last catalogue. In the 
J taMe of measurmnents appended I haVe also induded the crania 
|; desenb^ by Professor "^chow in his monogrrah. 

U nine, akuDa in all belon^g to the O.vford eolleetiott were 
exafehoed, M that number probaMy six were nrale md .three 
i‘r. femak All were adult, and one. No. 738, was the cranium of 
% a mfde stated to be eighty or nin^ years of agfe. In Urn ka- 

E rfect calvaria. No. 743, ^ostosia has taken place along tlm 
e the sagittal suture. In all the other specimens, with one 
C, exertion, where the teeth are absent, all the alveoli are still 
f ' ' open. The exception referred to is Na 740, where the premolara 

haveheen shed during life. /woex 

4 The cranial capacity ranges from 1,430 cc. in a male (736) 
I to 1,205 cc. itt a fmnale (741). The average of the six males = 

1 . 1,366* cc. The male d^cribed by Virchow measured 1,360 cc. 
The mean Capacity of the ten male skuUs in the museum of the 
S^al01I^ofSui^n&isl,296cfe The three mal<ra in the col- 
Z fection of B. Bnvis yidd an average of 1,415 cc., but this indues 
1} ' IE ^fifcanmn & excepdondly large capacity <rf 1,611 ^ 

■ In all twenty male crania have been measured, of whi^ the 
V average capacity is 1,336 cc. Two otoly of the females in the 
' ; ; Oxford cdlecdob amid he accurately measured, of which tte 
I mean is 1,207 cc. The two described by Virdiow average 1,137 
t cc. Of three ill the E. C. 8* collection the mean is 1,108 cc. ; 
t but it is worthy of note that one of these. No. 679, is one of the 
'?■ flTnftlwt. adult skulls on reomd. Five females measnred by 
f B. Davis yield an average of 1,258. The average of the twdve 
female crania noted above eqnals 1,207 cc., showmg a difference 
,<! of 129 cc. between the capacities of the males and fema^ 
t f As, however, the nmfe sfcnll bdonging to to eoUectwm of B. 
|| Ifevis is quite exceptiootd in regard to cap^^, 1^11 bdng 
?. I 2M cc. in ex<»ss of the average, I have withdrawn it and find 
I that to average of to nineteen remaining sk^ is 1,321 c& 
I Similarly the exceptionally small female skull in to R G. S. 
%■ c dlec ti oTt has not been iucluded in the average d deven females 
I whidi equals 1,229 cc., a result which is probably more 
f approxiihatdy correct The difference between the ii^e and 
i" f^nlp. cranial capadties is therefore 92 ca The skulls as a 
* whde, therefore, aremicroce^c, tough of to Wj^-seven 
V ecimia • measured, e^it rtiale skulls meMUire 1,360 wid 
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and are tikerefore mesocephalic ; - of this number one, 
^at bdonging to B. Da^is, is megacephalic. Two females 
iia series are mesdcephalio. Contxrating the cranial capacily 
I . this .race with other laees of small stature, we find that the 
capacity of the male Andaman is 1,244 ce. The mean 
' of fi^O Bush rirdls described, by Turner^ is 1,281 ec. The Akkas 
'deeeiibed and figured by.l^ofessor flower* have a capacity, tlie 
‘ male of 1,102 cc,, the female of 1,072 cc. No male Yedd^ is 
the same as the former, but there are two females in the thirty- 
one emnia examined whidi are smaller than the female Akka, 
vis., one described by Virchow, the caj^ity of which is 1,025 ca, 
and that already referred to in the College collection with an 
intenml catneity (d’960 cc..<f * 

NormOr^^atanfiAr-Ot ei^ akulls bdon^ng to the Oxford 
iniM 739) rested upon .the tip of the mastoids, ■ 
tni tha deciiihAl coiidylea, the remainder (six) 


... 1. and-ojduyo^oddpital lengths may he 
■* n4f the differenoe is so dighk The six males. 

.Sevprage !f82*5‘mni^;ih l«igth, tiiree females.lVo mm. 

'i' TW avma^ h^biegnuitic hei^t of six males in the Qxford 
AiTb ^'q n is 132 mm., of two f^oales the same — ^yielding an 
average vertical index of 72'fi in the males, and 74’9 in the 
fanalML The males may he regarded as tapeinocephalic, tlie 
frtmaleg as nidiiocephs^ The average vertical index of 
twenty-one males gives, a somewhat higher figure, vis., 74*3, 
an ihdtex whidh places them in the metriocephalic group, 
fourteen females, ^erage 75*7. The. crania then may 
regarded aS metnoc^haha In all the skulls belonging to this 
ool^ction there was a. marked rpufoimity in the curves of the 
antero-poeferioir^circumferenca The frontal tnbera are as a 
rble. pitomineht, ^ving a vertical appearance to the forehead, 
the anpeteilutfy. ridges being hat slightly developed. The curve 
W . Vertex is alight, with in sonie cases a tendency to 
fiattening aSBoemt^ with a soznewhat rapid slope uOVPii'Wcuu 
fttHnlhe obelioiiC to the inipu. ■ The maximum occipitkl point in 
ies projeete. beyond the occiidt^ protnherance, but o^ly to 
degjr^ o^helhw fb^emameompandively shallow. 

,tli^. o(icipttal 

capital. 

m^HeTpainaii “Jonnialof 
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the twiMw aie sliort,, bat the bridge ia wdl^-fcomed aad 

arondaent, as # lale c<W6av6 oonveic ftom itxA to tm 

Tba guathic iade* of the five males avraaged 94-2. The 
meaa gnathic iad« of twelve akalls w 94*7— belong there- 
firtetotbeortb^thoasgtottP. .. . 

■ jytnyiff ana nasTCow. tlm parietal wmoeacM m 


tUPerai TdXe eraiMum muyco 

Tbe meatert wiMi is with two exceptos sote^^ at. v near 
the ^etal tubeia. In six males the average breadth measmres 
128 min., in three females 124 mm. The cephalic mdex of the 
six *n«lf8> averages 70-3, of three females 72 & The average 
cephalic index m the twenty-one male crania, of which measur^ 
merits have now been given, is 70‘9, of fifteen fem^ crmiia 
73‘2. The average index' o£ the . males is therefore lower than 
any of the averages given in the table at the end of the catalogue 
of the crania in the Museum of the College of Surgeons of 
aififead. Therein the average of 27 Eskimo is givenas 72*2 ; 53 
AnBtrslian 8 , 71 '; 72 Melanesians, 71*4; 46 Africans, 73*6; 11 
Kaffirs and Ztdus, 73-1 ; 6 Bushmen, 7 6 8. In reference to the 
above it will be seen that the index of the female crania is 
feptiwr than the male ; taWng both t<^her, a total of 36 era^ 
the i^t average is 71*8. Turner* giv® the mew of 37 ^nlt 
Anstediana 79/ Of tlait * number 20 were males, with an 
average index <rf 69. The females on the other hand yielded a 
highw index, 7Z TheTeddahs are therefore not so pronounced 
to the dolichocephaly as the Australians, though they closely 

*^^W]^OT^Pumer, in dmeusang the causes of dolichocephaly,* 
refers to the relative ^wth of thO bones. ' “ Skulls whidi owe 
their dolichocephalic proportions to this dominatirig po^of 
the two parietal hones, may be smd to exhibit panetal d^cho- 
cephaly ” In the speamens in the Oxford collection the frontal 
loneitatoal arc exceeds in all but two instances the parietal arc, 
and in the two instances leferred to these measurements are 
equal We cannot therefore explain the dolichocephaly by an 
wnsnal growth of the parietal bones in the present inston^ 

Of the skoUs in the Oxford series two were mesaUcephahe. 
In one instance, No. 738, the index, 64-5, was excej^onally low 
and it is worthy of note that in this, the cranium of a peiwn of 
between 80 aiid 90 years of age, the sagittd suture, wough 
synostosed, was not completely oUiterated, so that we can hardly 
explain the low index as due to a premature Ossification of the 
satuxeu ' - . 

1 « Itqtow.” taL3|.*'SnaM«i O”^r P*i^* 

* p.187. 


„ .lA. ®aoMsoir. — 0» fhe Khtaitcigy of the 

f -dyitv 006 excej^on (No. 739) are ciTptozj* 

‘ '^^eevs^ of the skolla tbete is a fendmcy for the temp<ffal 
'^ 04 ^!^ to enciroadi OB the vertical aspect. 

,. -j .:Jhrma oecipUalie . — Of wefl-marked .pentagonal form, .as a 
In most cases the parietads form a well-jharked at^le 
thdr line of unioB at the sagittal sntnre, and in four 
speeimeDs tins vas so marked as' to pr^nt dbmost the appear- 
■f. aace of aridgh; with two exceptions the- greatest ^dth is at 
% <nr near the ^J^(rietal tnhexa. . .4s seen from t^e back, the 
" carebelkr fpem are .flat and slr^ow. ^ , ''r 

' ^ Mrma cereh^lar fo^ in am narrow and 

' compims^ latera% ^ the inferior occipital sgnamm. ^The 
tmamina mag^ as a .mle^ elongated, of ord fonh or 
diamond ' .^^' hasi^ iphenQid is .narrow and propor- 



xegiom uarptF, and not high, but 
.^‘a4<^ant <if;idLe of the frontal 

"• i4n the- mipeieiliai^ arches are but .8l%hil^ 

is short and. narrb#, the ophfyo-alveplar 
^^u^in B 0 ;ease exioeedi 82 mm. ^Ihe ayemjge l»-zygbjn^ie 
rmb nf ^ intdes is 122*5. The tn-zygoinatic wid& in all 
' : ea3esr'is. grmter t^n. the stepbianic diameter with one exception, 
"i hi-nm}ar and ^;^hamc diaraeters danot differ bj more than 
- '8. mia, Bceastdemehts of the naso^yeolar and ophijo- 
ahsea^ len^hs cm No. 738 can not be mgarded as trustworthy, 
as .the dyemnf the upper Jaw are completely absorbed. 

' j- . fh^ m no’'.alvbol« pn^nathi^. The mean gnathic index 
nf 4^e.nD^-cpecainmis is .94-2. ^elve crania yield a mean of 
: ffmlsihales,.tW(i'm the Oxford ooUec^pn and three in the 

!j‘ average :‘93‘6.. The cnaaia ^refore. markedly 


m irnhe diffeitmee in.the individoal skulls in regard to 
the nasalniocea^ uf the superior maxilli^ a 
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me artetmiaffliKry sotere iinmediately below the nasal spine. 

fhe «» mMj of quadrilateral foatm. The average 1 

li^ex of ttofooitemn^e j^pedmensas aboveiiSSl, ofJve ^ 
fenuto: ad's; flwf a*e Iherrfore inesoeeme The .wbital 1 
iSBttgim are sto ^ tiSin as a rule, and tiiiere is littto diffeTmce 1 
b^weffli the mate- and female spe^ The <« ptenm of me 

^hmoid fe somearhat narrow in ftontj in ^ota^ it measure 
5 and 6 mm.- .^espectiTOfy, in its vertical ^meter. ^ An 
f« fii^rtrl^.a1 suriite le present in four out of tibe ei^ speau^m j 
avaihWe for esmamation. ' , „ 

/ | do p>fag the nomendature proposed by Turner in to ; 

fhp l^t^fc^wma-ritlnr y index, we find that out of sis malai two j 
are dol^huranie, two are m^uranic, and two are brachyniaaie ; . 
them^ index of the six (113) is mesnranic. Of two femri^ 
oneis diflidiuiaiuc. . 

In the palate m efliptical in five instances, and slightly , 

hypm'bolic hranee, ^ , . mi. 

There are two lower ^ws in the Oxford senra. Ihey ^ 
bdoim lesp^vely to specimens numhered 736 and 836. 
Smdlin sire, tiiey are feeble inform, with but slight mental 
, .^tectioB t tbe incfeor are set vertac^y in &eir alveoli 
' ' cmly two '^peeiniena could the measuiemeata be 
4d^ sciani^hhg bo flower’s* ftwrauhe. The dental le®^ of 
■No. 741 » 3®. mm., its basi-nasal length, 97 mm., yielding an 
Wmr of 37’!. Similarly in Na 836 the dental lengUi is 37, the 
bashnasal 9^, flie index 39-7. Rower classifies all with an. 

' index hdow 421 as ,mi<arod«mt, a group into which the above 

natarally falL • t. * 

' Rom an examinafion of the alveoli of the upper jaw the fai^ 
of the wisd<aa tedh 4 q[peac in most instances to have fused 

and conate ; in two specimens, however, the alveoh for three 
separate fangs are dtatincfcly idMWn. 

^ares.-5lne skull is metopia In only two instances , » 
there sagittal synostoais, ao that early fasion of this suture ^ 
hardly be nreed as an explmiation of the extreme dolicho- 
cethaly • In two' of the crania, epipteries are formed in the 
le^n of the pterion; on the other hand, the spheno-parietal 
sSnre is comparatively wide, averaging 14 mm. in the senes. 

Wormian bones oocur as already desenbed. ^ 

Proasssra— The mastoids as a rule were small and poorly- 
devdoped; in only one instance did the sk^ rest np<m. th? 
mastm^ Inone or two instances the gj^of thesphmicadw^ 
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long, and doubtless was connected to the expanded extemd 
pterygoid plate by a well-marked pterygo spinous ligament. 

Muscular impressions . — There was but faint indication in the 
series examined of strong muscular development. The skulls as 
a whole were comparatively smooth, the only point worthy of 
note was the fact that in some instances the temporal ri^es 
encroached upon the vertical aspect. 

The affinities of the Veddahshave been often discussed. The 
language is admitted to be allied to Tamil, with a certain per- 
centage of words of Sanskrit origin. Professor Max Muller, 
in discussing the subject of the Veddah language,^ says, “ But I 
may say so much, that more than half the words used by the 
Veddahs are, like Singhalese itself, mere corruptions of Sanskrit. 
Their very name is the Sanskrit word for hunter (veddha), or, 
as Mr. Childers supposes, vyadha. There is a remnant of 
words in their language of which I can make nothing as yet ; 
but so much is certain, either the Veddahs started with the 
common inheritance of Aryan words and ideas, or at aU events 
they lived for a long time in contact with Aiyan people, and 
adopted from them such words as were wanting in their 
language.” Others maintain that in construction as well, the 
language re.sembles Sanskrit. This view is supported by Dr. 
Tylor.® Virchow,* on the other hand, disputes it on the 
ground of insufficient proof. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that the Wuddiwars, one of the wandering 
tribes of Southern India, whose language is imdoubtedly 
Dravidian, frequently “act plays derived from the Sanskrit 
with very considerable skill and power.”‘ How far then thi.s 
mixture of Sanskrit with the Tamil indicates an Aryan descent 
or mixture it is difficult to say. 

The object of the present paper is rather to discuss the physical 
affinities of this singular race. If they be a mixed race they have 
to a certain extent developed into, a distinct variety, for so far, 
as most observers relate, they do not intermarry with the Tamils 
or Singhalese. 

The skulls, of which a very considerable number have now 
been measured and described, all show a remarkable uniformity. 

The most remarkable feature in connection with them is their 
low cephalic index, their small capacities, and the fact that with 
one exception they are cryptozygous. 

* “ Address at tlie Intematioi.al Congress of Orientalists.” “Selected Essays,” 
London, 1881, toL ii, p. 27. 

® “Journal of Ethnological Society.” New Series, vol. ii, p. 96. 

® “ Ueber die Weddas Ton Ceylon. Acad. Berilonensis.” “ Classic Physica,” 

1881-82, p. 101. 

* “ People of India,” Watson and Eay, vol. rii. No. 405.. 
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Kmnber of Skull in Catalogue. • 
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786 

737 

738 
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■Age 



Ad. 

Ad. 

Aged 
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Sex .. 
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P 



CvMe Capacity 



1,4S* 

I,S88 

I,SB8 
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G-Iabeno-occipital length. . . 
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180 
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Ophiyo-occipital „ . 
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Horizontal circninference . . 



510 
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510 
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Frontal longitudinal are 



138 

132 
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Parietal „ „ 
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131 

125 

135 
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Occipital ,y •• 



124 

114 

110 
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393 

371 

380 
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Vertical transreree arc . . 



300 

288 

288 
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Length of foramen magnum . . 



35 

36 
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Basi-nasal length .. 
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84 


GnatUe Index 
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80 

82 

72 
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68 
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54 
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Kasai height 



48 

50 

44 
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21 
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Na^ Index 
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Orbital width 



35 

37 

39 


Orbital height 



29 

32 

33 
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OrMtal Index 



82-» 

88'S 

84*8 

81 

Palato-ronxillaTy length . . 



56 

56 

45 
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Palato-maxillary breadth 
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58 
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46 

192-S 
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COLLECTION. 




PROP. VIRCHOW. 




I 

lOYAL 

[t — 

1 740 

741 

742 

743 

836b 

1 

4 

5 

675 

676 

677 

678 

679 

1 Ad. 

Ad. 19 

Ad. 

Aged. 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— 

— 


d ? 

d 

P 

P f 

d 

P 

P 

d 

d 

P 

— 



%ss* 

1,4S8 

1,Z8B 


1,288 

1,288 

1,828 

1,388 

1,148 

1,228 

1,288 

1,289 
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182 

172 

160 

179 

177 

165 

185 


— 

— 

— 

— 
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171 

156 

179 
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158 
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>136 

132 
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— 
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— 
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In the entile series tiie height exceeds slightly the greatest 
width, except in one instance. They are markedly orthognathoos, 
mesoseme, and mesnranic. The nasal aperture has a mean 
index which is mesorhine, but there is a mariced tendency in 
sereral instances to platyrhiny. , 

Snbjoined are the averages of the males and females respec- 
tively. 


MAT.re TEDDAHS. 


Chranial capacity, arenue of 

19 - 

1,821 

00- 

Hieroceplialie. 

Tertieal index. 

f* 

21 - 

74-3 

19 

MetriooepbalB^ 

C^haUe „ 

91 

21 =. 

70r9 

90 

Hcdicboec^halic. 

Onathic „ 

tt 

12 - 

94-7 

99 

OrthcwtuUhoia. 

Mesorhine. 

Hanl 

9$ 

14 « 

62-7 

99 

Orbital „ 

» 

14 - 

S6-8 

99 

Mesoseme. 

Palatal „ 


6 

113-0 

99 

Mesuranic. 


FEMALE TEDDAHS. 


Cranial capacity, average of 

11 1,229 

cc. Microcephalic. 

Vertical index. 

99 

14 » 

76-7 

,, Mdiiooepbidic. 

Cqtbolic „ 

99 

15 - 

73-2 

,, Dolicboc^baUc. 

Q^thic „ 

99 

6 - 

93-6 

„ Orthognathons. 

Naaal „ 

99 

6 « 

51-0 

„ Mesorhine. 

Orbital „ 

If 

6 

86-8 

„ Mesoseme. 

Psdatal „ 

If 

2 - 109-0 

M Holichuranic. 


The so-called aborigines of Southern India and the hill tribes 
so the Keilgherries, a people whose claim to be considered 
aborigines is disputed by Orawfurd,' in many respects resemble 
the veddahs. Dr. Monat^ thus describes the skulls of the 
Southern tribes of India: — Small in aU dimensions, el^nt, 
long oval dolichoce}dialic, tolerably orthognathous and European 
looking, their most striking character being their decided small- 
ness and diminutiveness.” 

CaUamand* in his description of the skulls of twenty-one 
Maravars, refers to their peculiarities in the following wor^ : — 
“ Suture simple ; the greatest width is usually at the parietal 
bosses. Norma occipitalis pentagonal The temporal ridges 
encroach on vertex in one case 78 mm. is rite distance t&it 
separates the two. Spheno-parietal suture 10-20 mm. in length. 
Superciliary arches slight, and glabella poorly developed. Orbits 
generally small The line between nasal aperture and alveolar 
margin is well defined, not en govitikre. Marked absence of 
wisdom teeth. Mastoids small, occipital condyles small” 

* “Ttansactiona Ethnological Society,” toL ti, p. 69. 

^ ” SknUs of Hill Tribes of India.” “ Transactions Ethinh^cal Sode^,’* 
voL vi, p. 43. 

> ”Berae d’Anihiopolog^,” toL tb, p. 607. “Le Ctftne des ISfAti dans 
I’Inde.” CaUamand. 
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' Th® above descriptioa might apply with equal tnitli to the 
Teddidi skulls examined, with the exception of the ref^nce 
to alveolar prognathism- and the apparent absence of wisdom 
■ teeth. The skulls examined by Callamand were, hbwsv^, 
phoeuozygous ; but in explanation of this he states that? this 
Was not due to cuiygnatbism, but to an unusual dej^h <€ the 
fossae in the region of the pterion. 

.if ; A comparison of the different measurements and indices brings 
|( out many points of -correspondence. 


I — 

t- . .V. 

i- 

% . '■ y.- 

tlanmuB. . 

.1., 

Teddahal - 


Famalei. 

' Total. 

Graaiid eapaeity ‘ 
TerticBl Index. - , f;,-.. 

I,i88t 
sm-i • 

20 => 1336 
" 2l^=y4-8 
M - 70-» 
„12 = 94-7 
14 - 68-7 
14 = 86-8 

12 -'1207 
14 = 76-7 
16 - 7S-2 
6- 93 ‘6 
6 - 61-0 

6 - 86-8 

32 - 1^ 
35 = 74-8 
86-71-8 
17 - 94-4 
20 - 52-2 
20 = 86 -8 

V- OephsHe -» 

, 'Qnethie ?, 

,t-.- srikMi' _ „y, f,., '"n- 

Orotal ■ 

•; - Hri 

sho 

ga-o 

■■ . - . - 


-f , From these data there appears little doubt that if the Yeddahs 
be not of the same stock as the so-called abori^nes of Southern 
' India, they at least praent very storng points of resemblance 
-t . hoth. as r^ards stature, pcoportions of limbs, cranial capacity, 
V . ^d iprm of skull - Numerous observers have drawn attention 
to simihoiries of hair and colour between these races, so that, 
' on the wh<de, -if. phymcal features alone be taken into-account, 
their affiwitTAB with the hill tribes *of the Nilgherries and the 
.. juktiyes ^ (ioromandel Coast, and the country near Cape 
ComcHin, are fairly well proven. 

' . ' . lilSCCSSlON. 

f . The CHAiBiUJr havuig made somo observations on the paper, 

; , Mr. BoovBBiSbPns^r remarked, in connection with the conjM- 

tnre tJiat the Yeddahs may be classed with some aboriginal N^nio 
. race, that: he remembered a statement either in Tomoiir^s ‘fhmha- 
V -waaro,” 'br=el8e in "a given in the iu^esj Ih^ the Arst.-Aryan 

. Krince in C^l^ ma«ned'a, Jt^iho woiitian (fife* “ demon ww®***,” 

y .meaning pwbahly am abuiginid^, and that them were tw6 children 

{ '. o( this maaviage, &om wh^h tlxe Yed^dis deseeded - 
f f 1 Ili^ SiniiiXBKxri^ i^tid l^t he had,, listened with ;|p^t pleasure 
: pruia^vB KBOple. 

aamtpitacid det^te,.weri?_'m|6st/ii}terwsti»g td.ilie nntJiFapological 
f student^ and allpf^tsd^inniS^Uira^ to the facA that we Save here 
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a specimeB of db<n{guial bttmaniiy, aocoirapted and unadulterated, 
but at the same time of a Teiy earlj and &eKfore a low type of 
deTelopment. He was unable to see an^ marks or traces of fusion 
with any other of the more modem and more erolved divisions of 
mmtkind, imd certainly not with eithmr the so-mlled Aryan or the 
Turanian Ta(». Still less did he believe there was any immixture 
of He^to or Papuan Mood in these curious people. He objected 
altog^er to the introdnctkin of lingnistio eOnsideiations into 
arguments bearing upon the ethnological position of any of these 
primitive ^T>e8 of humanity ; nor was it justifiable in these days 
to hdk of CaueasiaaB, which he regarded as an absolutely exploded 
terfii in science. Max Muller’s notions about Aiyan and Turanians 
were also qnite antiqndted. We have, however, in the Veddabs 
probably one of those “ground races” which -Dr. Bertin has 
describe -in “ North West Asia,” and similar in many respects, 
and especially in primstmeness of type, as distinguished from de- 
£tradat^,to the Mincopie$ of Andai^n, to the Karens and Kaehyens 
of Bnrm^ and Malaysia, to some of the hill tribes of Southern 
India, and to the Dayahs of Borneo, all of which belong to older 
and more primitive strata of humanity than any of the existing 
white, yellow, or negro populations. 

Mr. G: Bsbtik smd that be bad not the advantage of having 
examined perranally the Teddahs, bnt if the accounts of travellers 
are to be trusted, they appear to have very primitive habits and 
customs ; this, hoiit'ever, may be dhe to their isolation. From the 

by Mr. Thomson, the Veddabs do not 
appea^-to' belong to this primitivn xa^e,' which is found everywherU- 
as the stiitom of humanity, and called provisionally by the 
spenker the piowid race. The Vedhlahs are A.iyan by language and 
xnay bo-Caucamau by race; their present low state of mvilixation 
may be due to some adverse circomstance unknown to ns, which led 
them to fall bock into barbarism, in which they remain^ through 
their isolation, ^e ground-race type is marked by a small ronnd 
bead and a decided pn^;nathism, which is not the Veddahs’ 
characteristics. This race mfiy be the result of crossing, aS sug- 
gested by the Chairman. 

Mr. ThomsOs, in reply, stated that in drawing attention to the 
marked resemUauCes in the characters of the Veddah sknlb to 
those of the MuravarS described 1^ Callanmnd, and of the 
Sonthmi Hill Tribes mentioned by Dr.Monat, he was not prepared 
to discuss the largm question as to whether fliese so-called 
ahoriginbs of Indm were Dravidians orC^ncasiaus. 


following Paper was read by the Secretary, and illustrated 
by the exhibition of the bnU-roaiers which produce the “ Voice. 
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(^torek!#.) 


ASiTSIt ttoa^pfaijii of .,ilie Ondo trib^ and of Odo 

(Mp, t]^ atUsntwn^'fc diiected to the -wotship of Oro. 

; , in the ,^caiha CPW%, Oro, the God of Ven^ancc, has its 
ia a deity poeojiar to the Egba tribe of the 
YoBblM ri^ Iwi also adp^ >y other tribes. The name 

of vengeance. Some say that he 
ftom the nnseen world to confer 
and to r^pve inconvenient indi- 
■ ^dnals^to theian^ It is the general behef of the_ female 
^ittmhl^on of .the whole, Yoruha oonnl^ry that he is a deity who 
\.n«^B^nTmH y ynakea his, appearance in the form of a hninan 
■ liAt'ng ur Aftring ^ pair of ttousers extending down to the feet, 
,^aad raveling them, like the ^ E^, with this exraption, that 
thA'Qrft Weaia a Wipi^ffli mtm. bnt the Egun vmls his faca 
Oro 1ms his s'aioed grovei^foll of the relies of men who have 
faHent vi^ainS to his vengeance for their offences. Were a 
fgpialfij jp the pfrPsraCe of a man, to place herself within the 
ratrshce of oie of^ete Oro groves, it would be equivalent to 
a delihetate4<^ pi suicide on her part. So also, were a man to 
&ru opt a ihmber of his hbus^old during the dark 

lM>uh» oftbe iHght,athing not unknown. or to persuade a woman 
—in %noiance of the nature of the place— to enter one of these 
.groves,.it would he almost eijual to on act of murder.* Oro 
g^eia]^ pht^' In ^ mmearance somewhere or another almost 
7'pvely "iSht y is so nneertuin when and where he may 

/«how ih£aiiic3f'1ii^ it*^ is wipn Ifor every, female who values . her 
» he^nen the.houro -of 7 p.ii|L and ^ ajn,» 
^ht of, or'finduig.oiA 

iwi fflven Kver to him/ If a insm'^were to reveal 

d it knoWnto jl^ Mthorities, 

’ jN*^‘ '*** death 

.fiimily. or 

whife "a Oil fi : 'ma IS removed by 
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Toruha Country. 



the Oro — in reality, destrojed by suffocataon, and the corpse is K 
taken to the i^cred grova i 

If a person, or peraons, be said to be given to, or taken by, j 
Oro, it is snffident to stop farther inquiries respecting them. I 
The only certain thing is that they will never be seen, again in | 
this life. It is understood that the day a woman sees, or pro- k 
fesses to know, what Oro is, her existence on emrth ceases, and | 
she is to ac<x>m|Mmy the god to the invisible world. It is the ^ 
general belief that Oro swallows his victims aEve, but in reality if 
offendem are dragged dive by ilie feet, hands and feet being | 
bound, till death puts an end to the torture. For minor offences , | 
the criminal is sold into ho^less slavery, never more to be I 
allowed to return The Oro sacred grove is not accessible to I. 
any but the devotees of the god. A woman nnght,know all M 
about the sedrete in connection witli it, and yet be safe, so long 
as she pretends ignorance, and does not divulge the secrets. |. 

The Oro may make bis appearance after giving due notice, \ 
so that the female population may keep themselves within doors, ’) 
or he may appear suddenly in case of emergency — ^his voice i 
being the sig^ for the contoement of the women. Those who 
may happen to he out of . doors, the moment the voice of Oro is | 
he^, veil their faces, and are escorted ly the men to their , 

homes. Women coming from a journey, or strangers, have to * 

remain behind the weUs of the town as long as the Oro is out | 
can he no doubt , when Oro is near at hand, for his | 
" voiceT is often nu^t ; unearthly, and being generally heard in C 
. ihe da& hc^ of the night, it appears aQ Ae more sa But in , 7 
addition to the n^Qy visits of tlm de%, there are what use | 
called “Oro' days,” extending from one to three or more in 
succession. For instance, when a general meeting at the Kings f 
Palace is to be called — or elsewhere— the bellman, or towncrier, ’S 
goes round giving notice that on such and such a day “ Oro will 
be out,” and that a general meeting of men will he held at such I 
and such a place. 

Sometimes, when extending over several daya in succe^on, .} 
a dispensation is given for About an hoar or so in the evening | 
to allow of women taking food into the market or streets for ^ 
sale, intimation of which is given by the firing of gnns. All | 
the Yoniba tribes do not hold this custom of Oro so strictly as 4 
the !^bas of Abbeokuta, and in their territory it is not strictly I 
enforced, except in the towns. In Ibadan it has been done away > 
with, and the Oro stick is played with only as a remembran^ f 
of past days, which is the cose also within the vicinity of Li^os. 
StQl even under these circumstances the men do not like to | 

, - part with th^ Orr* stick, or to allow it to come into the possesaon 
of a starai^, as itis policy of the people to concm to tire , 
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wtiynat of thftir power the instrument ptoducing the voice of 
lixi, In orckv to nudce the nninitiated bmieve that it is actually 
fA'tnicevflf WBMsupei^ ^ 

.s':'nih.i!lipooaed “ voioe^of proceeds from a sijaall piece of 
ri^;'iiMitaEdly wor^jMied ' w a-ged — topering at 
aoh.end—T^ionie'wh^ urinneif'at.tSe. edges than in ilie middle, 
idboat one inch srid^iand'^iM^ fn»a newly a foot to three 
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■agiktoltrintoisn >Qv i>»xd'vcino zifx “ voica or oko.” 
;. '■'''. j- .(3aUe ooe-eixfli Biear.) 


p^;&.8ttached to a firing, which is 
i of a bamboo or pliable r^, of from six iXty 
XU length, the string being about doable the * 

» lian^a vKioli 19 nopd 



,;.3!!ahft® the hatoQjs to 

ill!, '.tf.l.i.'t. . 1 ' 
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sl<raly, «od@tadn8tty increasi^ of ^peedtiU the Oro 

stiok found as fast as hercao mute it, the sound made 
becoming shrill as the rate the circttlar nu^inni increases. 

On the day Of tlie appeStanOe of Oro, the tervante of Oro are 
posted - at imdo^ disKmOes the sacred al^g the 
streets thror^ which the god is to and at: ^Motit pto^ 

in the town. Their bnsinessisto cau^ the * vtm» '<rf OM to 
be heard, l^ twirlihg the Oro stick at intervals as loi^' as their 
strength will permit; their business being also to See^at every 
tenmm & ocmined within doors. 
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' Discussion. 

■ sent for exhibition several bull>roarer(^ accoin* 

piniied by the following note : — 

By the addition of Mrs. Batty’s paper and specunens; the senes 
^ holl-roarers need in the iseremony and sport of varions people 
now approaclioB all the completene^ it id likely to reach, I send 
for exhibition with Mrs. Bath’s Tomba “Voice of Oro,” two Ana- 
tralian, one Zoni, and one Scotch. It may be possible to add to 
the aeries at.some tin*© aMaori bnll-roairer, of which the British 
Mnsenm has a 6ne specimen, and the Sonth African vanety des- 
cribed by Theal, and mentioned in the “ Journal of the Anthropoltv 
gicallnatitate.” Theonlyonewhichmayhave itretiievaMyperiAed 
m the Grisek xhmnhos sonnd^ in the Mystnxes. The senes brings 
mmaricaUy into view the point that in anrient Grerise, modem 
'Anstealia, North Axpcsrfos, and Africa, tiie instmment is one of 
sated pnrptiee. Only, in Enrope and the United States has it de- 
gn^mtednrtonb^s^ything. , - 

His Excellency Governob Molohet, C.M.G., 1m& since sent tiie . 
following note ooa Oro and the Oro-stick ^ ^ 

In Tomba (the Egbas resort pre-eminentty to ihw practice), 
applied generally to the area oyer which the lOTttha iaa|pmgc, W 
some dialect thereof is aiwken, the Oro repieseofe the tetive em^ 
hodimcnt of the civjl power, the local police, tlm mysterious hmd 
or idol of the Civil Government; it is interpreted as the exeonteve 
of the State where it is practised, deified. ®je instettfoent 
by wbieh it is proclMmed is the Oro stick, edmpo*^ ef » 
triable stick lesmnbliBg the handle of a whqi, frrin thin mid o£ 
tfibirii is siaqiended by means of a string, fonr or five feet_ , 
i^de fcom some native, filne, a thin flat ton^ie-shaped ,^ece of 

wood about five inehm long and two btoad. - 

By means of the handle this tongne is given a a^d mrmla* 
mbtioB.in the air, and then causes a wei^ noise not unlike that of 
wind playing down onr chimneys at home during a storm ; when' 
such noise is made, Ohro is said to be out and active. ^ ^ ^ 
-'The'gifeateBtMeverence is extended by the naihveB to thfe .afctm- 
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rS!U^S32r*S^£s^ 

Sutii^wttrtiwsen ■UuUtion* citatia ^ 

JitnuMM ^tane**. AfHm*tioP by nodding the. hood. Wow Zooknd 
oomt. lortshfao fotm bf oo^iiow^noo. 

HI — UnooTOiinK tho upper end lower port of the body. 

heodgear. Uncorm^ the feet Choncellor Cromwell foretold hiofcO^ 
rr.-SxBHwmm of goodwiU by hoMBng np ar^eo. ^ 

To:j»!^^ncbeoiio tokeno of fiiendaap. “* 4* ^!^ 

. bm^ BpiioilNi »•*“ “» of o dM. A bi^h. 

viOt footbOTOtlodied. The Sooth Sen peow ofe^. Snuff offfflingfc 
Cnriono offer of »W Kiehmge of preeenU by Andamanew. 

V -aoT weepittw among Andamaneae. liBCoralion aa a a^ of joy at rrtnra M 

■^n^XVaami coatont Joy-weeping praeticaUy moommg. A 

oMitraxy caao with an Kngliah girL _ 

TL---TheeiIweaaionrfdi«pleaa«re. The kiia and Boman yoace*. Tho 

Agftf-mnto*# KWfcpi** * • ^ 

YH— Vationa undaaaided cuataK*. 8^»g * aalutrtkm m 

inTcM^ f^wad of Bdirdpean wd ll^oejme^ 

Ssbea without idnlatuma. A tribe blown by ita aalutationrword. 

Wormond*. ?««*««. th* «** 

arid emberiB^ in Sgnfb’ _ , „ ' . . 

Thb vmiQtis laethods of Balutafcion in use among savag^ have 
been trwted by Mr. E. R Tylw— lai^ly in his chaptere on 
Gesture Language (“Early History of Mankind ), and perhaTO 
more fully in the article entitled “ Salutations ” in the nm^ 
edition of the “ EntycJopaadia Britannica. Since the 
papers were written, farther accounte of the 
hare been collected, and these bmng deemed of sufficiemt 
Sterest, are how laid before the Fellows of the Anthropological 

^°^^n dracribing other customs, so here in descritog those 
now before us, we find rery often r^ far ap^ 
like forms. Such rimaarity may be accoun^ for in sev^ 
■grays; hy faansmis^n timmg^ traveltore. If 
cl(£ i^ationsMp, « Igr independent ongm. ^t with tto 
aspect of the customs we have in this paper notiung ^ d®- ^ 
^ ^Kinp these customs the groupings, with slight modifications, 
by Mr. E R Tylor, will be adher^ ® 

B IS yet not always cteras to whidi a ^ 

Shi may belong. This will he seen m the conrse f toe 
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the .addiS6tiilt>'4 
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- thnee customs which 

peace, or fiiendship. 

._.^t;'^'&^Mi9i..W haudshaking.' Ate 

'»sde time not tu istroducc 

j^to thiB group. ClitVteftttdNttB W^ is expressed by 

imiii% of Sniffing, 

sateuwy into the group, for 

'them actB'cfinimt :;^>p^<»«^ any ehse without bodily 
contact.’ -‘''*’'''■■';■^^■-'*:''■■■■'*■:i'■■• 

jisalTiCe strangers much after the 
1 j<dnhig noses, adding, however, 
Juang tim hand of the person to 
iW -ehflii^, SM rubbing it with a degree 
r.lUne .i^ ihouth " ((look, “ lliird Voy.,’’ Bk. 

Wilbn^ iceiaaa^s, Their mode 
p^t^fi^ ^rai. They touch no8es,-aBd 
by wetting one another's 
sith odr iipB ^ ifissicto Voyage,” Lond., 1799, p. SeS).” In 
indtn^^^pteii|}s>;Ck>ok yoy.” Bki V, chapter iii) 

a token of friendsliip, and not 
WDMRjt and^ {ibid, cb. vii), thinks 

fl4nM-c|:'the7no8tBl8 of the native may he the elTect of 
r i^Uting joessing the ends of their noseS together, 
oome to. consider the way in which this salutation is 
ljlg^^«7‘ii|^..Qdntedn' King's .suggestion does not appear so. 
ireasdi^iblC’ • Captain BeeChey thus describes the ceremony : — 
mtehner ot eseetingfhia.Mcndly compact is worthy of des- 
(teu ' The lips arc drawn inw^ between the teeth, the 
ars distended; and the lungs are widely inflated; with 
' Ciam^onthe ia^ is pushed forward, the noses broilghtin 
t/and the ceremony concludes with a hearty mb, ^d a 
ment exclamation or grunt; and in pi'oportion to the 
ith '.of fading, the more ardent and disagreeable is the 
l^jdiUea Sfairative of a Voyage , to the Paeifo,” 1.831, 

) 4l;-p.M3X This 'same authority {Hid, p. 242),' stated' that 
the. Esquimaux, “Their manner of sfilutatioii wm 
bing their noses against 'ours, and drawing the-paims of' 
ir, hands over our fiuses.” Ellis (“Polyiied^ Sateleateehs^ 

.. 1831, p. 337), and .Turner- (“ ^uda 
I,” JjxaA., 1884/ p; ‘.179), also ^ ^ 

- - " , .wa* . •. > • i— ' ■ 
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p. liO), “I the® intiodiieed l^ta and'to i^e, 

Sem with ad^t, W»es with a ten|E h^y rab, 

a®d exchiim^d, Idei, /good, 

now.’ ” 0® another occa8t(Ht,he saya (p. 109), that m to omet 
th% miaw^aaty^greatiBr t)iah hi^H, H only robbed ms 

noro on bis {WHliaBas’) bani ,,. , »\e^ j 

In Astral^ Bay (Sew Gh^). “ Tbe ^ tod o| ^d- 
sbip was, sqaeeah^ito nostrils wiflt the for^i^W and 
of to left liand, ^ pointing to nava^. w^ index 8i^ of 
■wffht ^ generally matog erne or twn audible grunts 
intervals, and sometfanes a word was used like 
was rate” (Comiie," Jour. Anth. Inst,” VoL n, 1877* p. 108). 

From rubbing to transition to smelling m not . 

Si Johnston (“Camping among Cannibals,” IxmA, 1883, p. 302^ 
in to interior of Fiji, states, “"Wben I left to houro I slept 
in, those .people who were inside said to me, ‘ &fofar, m^H^ . 

* you go/ to which I made to proper reply, ‘ I go, you ^y., 
One or two of them then took my hand and smelt it, making 
rathe* a noise about it, which is here a very courteous md 
respectful method of salutation and farewell, but a little 

surprising just at first” , . ~ 

Among, to l^youngto, Lewin tdls us “ Ihea m(^ ^ 
Ipiwiug is ^xange, instead of pressu^ lip to bp toy W]^y the 
monthaud nose to to cheek, and ^ve a stroi^ inhalatiom in 
their languagb they. do not say, ‘Give me a kiss, hut toy say, 

‘ SmeU^e’^ (f HOI Mbes of South East India,” p. 118). 

, And . nn to Gambia^ Moore rela^ ^ century tot 
%t peQpWa “ inahuCT of sahdataMi is shddng hrodA 
hut geoecally when, the inau salute the women, they, mstero 
of gbgTHtig their hands, put it up to their noses, and 
twice to to back of it” (“ Travels in Inland Parts of Afifica, 

Iond.,1738.mlSiy . . iw 

A nniqne custom is found .in- HeW Guinea, acco^ng to W. 
G. lawes (“Jour. Anth. In8t.,”.TbL viii, I®'* 9, 376) : ‘ Tto. 

mode of salutation with to Koiari is peculiar. When f axpved 
at one of their villages, a chief whom I knew.pnt one of his arms 
round my neck, and began fumbling about at my deck. I 
wmdered what he wanted, hut pr^tly fW th^ he was 
^liTig ior my «bii*- They salute toir firiOnds by chucking tom 
.under the cMn.” . ^ „ m-. t » 

Handshaking is common in Central Asia (Vamh^, .ravels, 

■tond.. 1864, pp. 85. 118, 128, and 129). ^ Captm Spek^ 

hmidshaKng is to of to 

(“ Nae,”Lond., 1863,?. 203). AmcH|g toMaP»:to 
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kandshakiiig, unfortunately for the 4^. . 

habeas. Thomson thus describes it 
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issiie forfli 

£i^'l^i|a^‘|rii09‘3^,Bide8’^w^ am greeted with 

1 ' aw.' ^dressed ■ as 
aa. inorticidate 
(yaiir. hand) w 

haked |or.: ' htwaored, a fut^w 

the salntatioti, 
am well); 
follows it up 

tti^lheTdS^^if 'wear a string of 

handed to the 

i' ;-w Y 0 i^^~ jtrem the ■ custom in 
jt.t^^attW," I^qnd'.lSSOvp. 177) 
^l^ds ibim " in the beautiful 
|^’•:1^'' Wan3w,^a^ to £iapf 

shaihing han& the chief 
~ his 4hawl> against mine, as 

j we find other peculiar finger 
_ t, Bh^ie("Nar. Eipt V07. ” Lond-, 
i'^ii|N[i.>Mhe (^r^ony of hanrahah^ js per- 
i|p|iitiei»hd|3i^loDse htdd of the.fingers of eadtt 
i^: jth(W ^pph^ them, mining at the same 
I wiA the aM of the Auiah” 

L(md^ lfi32, VpL i, pu 10) complains of 
l^ehalw lurndfi^'and cradr fingers, mid bend our 
re^'hoids, and place our hands with’ solemnity 
dald ' bidets.” iknd in the following account of 
^eradbingof fillers is also marked 1 “Mutual 
.the Biam-hTiam may b§ said to be almost 
phtase. Anyone meeting another on the way 
to's^ hut if ,3iey were indoors th^ 

Imte.mdi other by sayu^ ‘mookmiae’ at ‘ modu^iHB’ 
ipfia^W for farewell is ' mimh^ireh' ;■ ,ahd,.w^en 
Ysai^eions dremnStances they wish to give aasi^ehiee 
mfCnticm, they make of the esptesmoirvjiitd^ 
<(fifiend, 'good ftiddj^ cdnae "h^M). ' ^sb 

I^Aeir right han^ on B^m^.ab^'lplhw^.Jhi su^ 
K,tytt the two mii^le fingetd.'crec^ 

Electing; eadi; other.' 

whie.'.^ ; Ihe; iUbt w- 
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411* saluteMoa '©jnasta in joining 

Sie Ath^ 8 .Md wyii]® *e^^ s^eteme cwti:- 

sMoo in m In fconfonnity mtb their uee^ I mf 
Sto and to Ins inmisteni ” Fortjr 

the sbsbbo cMtapii tonong the Masaia: “ Tkey (Ma^ ) 
^ered with a mincing. halMancing 

of the body, ohftTi t.tn g a e^utabdn all the time; lech cate 
mried ahinch of^sa in the hand, in token (d peac? and 
good-will ;" and later, “ As we pass them m suc<^on we pln^ 
S grass and gmvely shake hands. . Addi^si^thw 
Moran (Masai warriors), we wait till 
intimates they have ears. Then we say Subat. to which they 
reply, * and ool introduction w over (op. at., pp 10» 

HandAaking i^pears to have been customary raaor^t the 
Trojans. .dEneas on meeting Ito father, Aimhis^, in tte mf^al 

lesion says "Permit me, father, to join my nght band (with time) 

^fe^/fiook Wehave sem ateve t^t hi^hafai^ 

iraa customary on the Gambia, and Fr. Moore (ly. ci4<p. 121) 
add^ “And nothhig can aflront them so mi^ as to salute 

"l££S^SSi o«..naA»<V«»b»7>^ 

iv pL 282) relates a case at Hawai; and in Australia it 
is most turnon : “ Brothers and friends do not at firat mtice 
eadi other, Imt dually draw near, and when alongside t^w 
an arm round each other's necks, and stroll about, saymg fand 
things to each other.” But«th husbands and wivei^ even when 
they love edch othw, they do not gr^ on noting after a 
long separation (Bonney, “ Aborigines of Dwlmg Rver. 

ArAh. ^tu.” xiii pp. 129 and 130). The following, taken 
from Currys “ The Australian Eace ” (Melbourne, 1886), shw how 
-widely distributed the custom of embracing is on the bouthem 
Continent The BaUardong tribe: “On meeting, after an ab- 
sence, friends will kiss, shake hands, and sometim^ry over one 
Ser (T p. 343);” the Wonkomarra tnbe: “The memb^ 

thibwilffi thmr hands up to their hea^ (U, p- 38), at Rjo^, 
DarBng Kver: “Two rneui mA n^^^^y Mt 

when Sws 

«nd casting each of them his nearer arm r^d hia fellows 

the greeting Kalnnbe^rOthMotga (fetW or younger 
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^.iS^’tilge Of tine addre^ec^ (II>P- 205);” on 
“. . •• frieiads mee^dtag -after 
vj ;(fMi%; i emlffittA - On anch occteions'^hey sew - iirach 
&nd oaite one another Very' fOUd^-XHi, p. 
y-V'--'‘' - ’ ' '■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

- eliyhilddh^^odnielo kissing" : Aithongh the Japanese 
partietdarly so’teganiing their children; 
i^-=:5fttere 'is no such word : in the Japaiie$e 
Coasts of Nipoh” Edm. 1880; p. 
^ Asia, according to Vambery, it sceiiis 

Ttoaer*a Narrative." Ijo^, 1830,- pi 
V dmihgiiis 'captivity amonigNorth American 

In^^. a^ -kislr^ him Vrhen she 
fffliid a hrikr. On one^extraordinaiy occasion 
~ ins, when Ew-in^^the-^Face was captured, 
"Hie' oi^iOeis present conld scarcity 
iVrilheh' tbf^ saiv Ms*' brother approach 

. ‘j^-'Oial^^hhM-hel^ the tribes they had 

^ hkd.]&ity seen sii^ an occnrrence. The Indian kiss 
daiSoawiitaTO> the' lips are laid i^ftly on the che^, and 
o»> iddtioh made’ It was only thin grave 
^i^lddueed the chief to show Cneh feeling " ("Bo(^ and 
^.“'New Tork, I885,p.213)c When Livin^tone reftimod 
e lll8iak(do,.afteir his ordttous johiney to the West Coast, lie 
^ I of thfewdiijen:— “Oiheto rush^ forward and kis^d the 
: • Ka'wTa aifid eheoks Of the d^eient persons <rf ttieir acquaintance 
' ■ ambdg^ (" Sfissrsiiary Havels,”' Land., 1857, p. 492).” 

' Hwwet natowd kissing apj^m to Europeans it lias been 
pdintod’oat^Mr. E B. Tyior("EncycL Brit.,” 9th ed.) that the 
ei^tOia'dit-kissh^ has k resected area. In spite of this only 

■.a' sh6j*ltoe'hi|jO'flier6'wa8‘ some -very; sterions correspontocc in 
toegae^iSi^'news^per.i^ 'gravely proved to'the satisfaction 
oT^: w^itfer tbit kissing is derived from the mntnal licking of 
• airiiwialai !^ -Perhaps the' writer had in his 'mmd the 

culiair that iekrijofae Sihem slwW' salnto. ^/yrhi^ they 
#d ;hy btod% and drtoring ‘th^ i?iist:io^#eft 
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ly.i^W tolaBee, k Jitrbar, « > 

SWeaS^ » Mead Isy Wng^ ted itow^ 

]^md the unere caenionies vliich in thfe^ East are n 
portion of edneafcion, and asind^^lfe m 
^ n trf life, a great deal of sodaMe and fan^ feeliM, and tom 
thexnostpo^iiCto the ™d«toftte ^.fore^a 
feature <r^renter (CtL^ % Postans, "Journ. Ethn. Son, I, 

among tlm Ainos are pecuUmly ceremom^ 
and are T«y much like their form of thank^rag— at least a 
comparisoXtween the aoco^te of a tha^^ TS 
given by Brandt (“Jour. Anth. Inst., II^ 1874. ^133). 
reads nmch like the following, by L»ent Holland (i6td, p. 
236): “'Hie modes of saluting among the Amos are quite 
difterent for men and vromen. The men. rub 
together, raise them to the.forehead.jpalms np, te then stoke 
tbeinbemda, one hwad after the otheri women draw 
t)JlS»Sythe right ted bet^ S* 
tSTa^W^i te wbothb^de to 

up ^ then mb te , upper Jbp under 1 

fiLer of the hand. Wheu a nian has b^ toveltog and 
hom^^andbia friend put their heads on eadi other s 
SouldeTthe pf the two then puts h» ban* on the . 

S^^^unget, a^ stxokea it down, gradually drawing ^ 
bands over the ahoiildera down the afrns^ to the 
finoers of the youngmr; until fliis has been done, neither 
a wortL This is rather more fanuliar a ^qtabon t^n tbj^f 
a stranger Aino, who is received by the headmm rf the 
both k^l down, and the stranger, layiM hi^an& on thpre of 
the host, they rah them backwards and forwards ; after tte ttey 
telk. but neiLr says a word before tlm ““f f 
Another account is given by H. S>t Jobnm Jour. Antb Insk, 

II, 1873, p. 251. 
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Cpwering and croiTching Mr- E. B. 
of tor OF SabiHty to resist, common to man and to brutes. In 
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liw aain^^ its eonrsn^ the 

p|i|six ,#^jftiiB»jStlBil«^i^ lit also aecessanly 

iit^ «m» taw to ottf id.^ at leo^ customs, so 
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it^afe^ts of ]li&beis& o gnoefu} w&jr. of gifting, a 

whidli is 1>7 oxtcadiog plaeaog the oj^ 

'mththe ^G^I^ -t^ nearly so, «od dsamiig 

mirmrds '<mth.aa Th^ hid faitevr^ in a 
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his h^msOt to iBtwti tom ^ ev®ty on® sB|^yt bowing 
poia%, chq^ bnnAi i|ri)Ai tho^i^eimncE^ii^ ymSe, If a idative 
at mtm weiy gi«W appean^ they at once tosh into ^ch 
A thV a aims, wrhife if a chief btases* they drop on thei* knees, bow 
l®ad to tiro gKTOirfi, crop v%orowdy, and Itn^y mutter 
K^ta%f Bro Siqninromt tWf Mncte, extend 
their aims, and stroke their bodies repeatedly, .which Beechey 
found to be th® nsnal demonstrations of ftiendwiip among them. 
{<mi p. 252h Thomson also {op. eU. 11, p. 199) de^bw the 
cnstmn of raising the hands as roliows : “ The greeting inter- 
changed between our Wajiji boatmen and the strangers (rfso of 
Wajiji) was most jdemant and touching. They all stood up with 
IwtTKia closed, and held out in the manner of supplication, th^ 
with solemn faces they bent slightly to one side, and repeated in 
alowk^ tfae salutation, Wakhivxdch^t (How art thou ?), finish- 
ing off with dapping the hands once or twice. As each one in 
out boat was thus saluted personally by all those in the other 
boats simnltaiieonsly, it was some time before they had finished. 
McNair fonnd a similar custom among the Malaya (“ Perak and 
the Malays,” Lond., 1882, p. 237); The Malay is ever “ready 
to greet his fellows in the peculiar manner adopted in the 
country, where the new comer ot visitor approaches his h 9 ?t, 
ox tile Bum he wished to salute, with his hands joined as if in 
snpplicatioii, while the other touches tiiem lightly with his own 
m eitiier side, and .ellerwards raises his hands to his lips or fore- 

«' «.#>« .a - LU- * 1. ^ %if Alawrm 


in tiroir greetings, iSbt-it has never been seen by the_ writer). 
At :£haterIslaBd,CSook saw something similar: “A chief saluted 
some natives «8' 1» Came up by stretching out his anus, 
witii both hands denched, lifting them over his head, opening 
them wideband tisrai letting them fall gradually down tobis sides ” 
(Sec. Vcy., Bk, tt, ch. vifi> Baker (“Albert Nyanza,” Lond, 
1S66, n, 27) was greeted as follows at Shooa: “ Each native 
that was ■ inlatoduoed performed the sidaam of his country , by 
wriating both my li^da and raisii^ my arms three times to their 
fall stretch abCve my head.’’ 

A nasty custom, and limited to Africa, is that of besmearing 
oneself with mud. It is thus described by Livingstone (“Mission 
Trav.,” I/md, 1857, p. 276). Among the Barotzi^ the chief, 
while speaking, during every two or thrM seconds.of the ddivery , 
“ picked up a little sand and rubbed it on the upper pt^ of his 
airoa and chest. This is a common mode of salntdion in Lon^ 


" » WallMe, n«»Wthdew,«ml«WMig M«oM«ar,»e&i»t«)“ao*e-™bMiig’’ (a» i 
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'-fiahlQS or pip© i®' ft,pi6ce of skin, and, talcing up handfi^ . 
1 % it on the chest, and upper front part of each am ; others in 
(luting drum their ribs with their elbows, while others stiU 
the ’ground witi[i one clieek after the other, and clap 
iflieir haiida The chiefs go through the manowvre of rubbing 

■ the sand on the anns, but only make a feint at picking up some. 
The same traveller records the same custom as obtaining among 
the Balonda (thirf, pp. 286 and 29.6). Cameron fwnd it on the 
West Coast of Tanganyika. (<jp. eU., p. 299), and ^lorason giy^ 

minther account of it (“Central African Inkes, II, p. loi): 
" The Wama have a curious 'resemblance in mwy respects to the 
idohbuttoo, discovered by Sehyemfinth ijeM the Welle. Iheir 
mode <rf salutation is moat elabcMrate. ^ An inferior in saluting a 
superior takes a ideoe ci dried miid in Iris right hand ; be first 
rubs his .left arm above the .elbow and his left side; then 
the. riaid into his .left hand, he in like manner 
znbo ariiu atid eidOi aU the ,time mutterii^ away 

"imiiMe© heallh. Ih making speeches the iqpOaker 

w^th rib© samb saiutation, and each the 
h ief q is- mentiiohed every dne hegina nibhiug hm hre^ 

L myr' It Seems indeed common Tight across Amca, for 
la Pinto found it among the Ambnellas : “ They commenced 
‘ vigonmsly dapping the palms of theii hands toge^er, after 
: wkich, seising np 0, littie earth, thej rubbed it on the hreas^ 
and repeat^ many times, in a rapid way, the words tamia and 
' terminating with another clapping of hands, not quite so 

vigorous as before (op. dt., I , p. 333).” Baikie (op. cU., p. 114) met 
«.>?9 custom on the Niger, and these are his wonLs: “ The form 
• of salutation, when an inferior presents himself, is by kneeling 
riown,.bSn^g.ihe head .towards the ground, throwing dos t 
Against the Joreiiead end on' the head, and repeating some w<ffds 
" ^ greying, which oetemony, if the coiner, be of sufficrient conse- 
repeated by the other party. But if two fnepds ^ 
; on the road they merely shake liaiids «• embrace eaidi ^er. 
The LmidsTS also mention the mud custom (op, dt., I, p. 132). 

' Mi. Theodore Bent states (" The Cydades,” Lond., 1885,i>. «9> 
at AmoreoSc “ Oririjmest on entering his .father’s .house, tofiehea 
■r’- fihe.fliouM witii Ms fin^. asstoken of lespectvheiyijeemlw^ 
Bg him. * 'His Bitters, bm. the contrary, .touched!^ 8*5®^ S?- 
fiiH^ befiwe kissing the proffered Band ,of t^hdr 
ais modb Of gtoOtmg a, priest is common now drily ii^pri^ive 

■ sodety & Greece*'©® is iW the old way of greeting by 
r)tj^iiaad«i|«^hwa^ 
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Ab)^ tibe Sod^ wa ^va a peenl^ foHB of greetm^ > 

vmf lili» a ]taodiB5<»^m jif sstoxo of ^ £itst It is | 

performed “bjrraisi&gtfaetiitimb edge ofthe light hand rertically f 
to the nose and for^eed, is a re^ectful form of address, used i 
in addressdng sapmiors and o& approach to sacred places, and | 
other like occasions. When asked by what name they styled t 
that form of aalate, they replied . • . ‘ I say. come ! I say,Xord f j* 
When friends meet or pass one another they ^y Tya ot Teka, % 
as much as to say, ‘ Good morning.’ Thie salute called ASiAtai- £ 
diken, or, * 1 seize the foot,’ is performed when people meet who f 
have been apart for some time. Men never bow down to women, ' 
nor to other men, bat women do so to other women, but nbt tp S 
their husbands, althon^ they do so to father-in-law, mother>in>' !; 
law, and hnsband’s eldest briber. Ifow each one of the juniors :i 
or inferiors— being a female — ^approaching each of the superiora 
or seniors, both men and women m succession, falls at his feet^ ^ 
CTOHChea <m the gconndr before him or her, on which he or she ^ 
pla^ the right, then the left foot on her head. Such is - 
the act A^hlddik^" As this reciprocal ceremony has ^ 

to be perf<»med by ev^ superior to every inferior, while the < 
superiors smm^ ^y Tfka to eveiy individual, it 

takes a long time to . perform. He says there is no unseemly 
^vii^LnesB al)Otit ihe act, although it is carefully gone through 
wi^' cheerfbfoess by the women, and politeness by the men. 

(W. H ^ 

‘'TIb .SiJ^ Ifey souat down with, their hands crossed, and 
iOi^iieada oolrii vrith an hbashed air” (Neale’s " Besi- ^ 

den^ in Siam;* l^d., 1852, p. 70)1 Bnt jud^ng &om other i 
evidence, m the book; this is pr<^bly only done by inferiors to 'i" 
their social sapisriors mid not amim^ the people themselves. 

Perhaps the- most (dumning of salntikricms is thm^ <d tim 
Japanese :■ "No people cbnld be kinder^ormoie pcdite, amongst < 
themselves, than the Japanese. Two coblies— ^e lowest cl^ 
of society-^n meeting, never fail td go- through the usnad /; 
custom in the country, <d bovdng seveml times, and asking , 
after each othei^shealtii, then that of their families, and cm. ... 
little children act towards each other just in the same way, or 
if an old grey-headed man meet a littfo girl six years old, the . 
same ceremony is gcme throngh. Two Musumees coming across \ 
each other, bow and go throng the most engaging and pretty 
way of saying good morning” (H. St, John, “Wild Coast rf 
Nipon,” p. 215> ( 

Among the more civilised peoples affirmation is very c»m- 
moniy exjnrebsed .by the gesture ^ ncidding the head. But in Z 
New Zealand the motion of the head is exaikly reversed: “The 
natives in giving assent to anything, elevate head and dnn v 

’ o2 





V', ^ ‘'i vt ■ '-■ . f'^r V* ’“ ^ j"-' 

SLljxallom^ 

•|V ^wisg that tihii was ttia oii^ of mattnl fatocdmn^ of gifts, i 

I wlock^Telte J»w 0^9 ^ last to look upon as a species of ; 

ktovy'tax. '"\- ' ''-'• - ■'. -• 

In the Navigator Gro *?^ " the sign of peace to strangeto is the « 
displaying of a white flag or flara ; at least such weata dispkyed ," 

‘y to ns when we first drew near the shore. But the people who 

/ came first on board brought with them some of the pepper f 

j plant, and sent it' before them into ^ ship " (Cook. “ &c. •> 

; Voy.,” Bk. n, dr. iii). In the same gronp, “ vrfjen the natives, 

previous to the massacre, enticed the Frenchmen into the cave, 
th^ threw into the sea, in token of peace, several branches of , ^ 
}■' the tree ftom which they obtained their inebriating liquor ” (“ La 

Perouae, V<qr.,*’ Lend., 180T, III, p. 87). In the Admiralty , . 

J' Islands, Mr. H. N. Moseley tella us : “On the first canoes f 

■j ■ approaching the ship, paddles were held np and waved to express , 

friendship” (“ Jonr. Anth. Inst,” VI, 1877, p. 396). From ex- 
Ubiting the token is but a step to its presentation, and thus j 
we find in the New Hebrides, “ As signs of friendship they 
present a green branch, and sprinkle water with the hand over 
i,, the head ” (Cook, " See. Voy./’ Bk. Ill, ch. iii> A very similar | 

^ custom is found at the pr^ent day in Astaralobe Bsy, New | 

ir Goinea, whme alto on other occasions a 'd(^ was brought 

fdoDgride, and: ita teains daahed out by tcddng it up the 
V . binH and strikhig the head against the ship’s side, 
wh^e higher np the coast, waving branches of some kind 
^ ' of ^Im, and sprinkling the head with sea-wator, was the >. 

p eqnivalent. for peacefhl intentions. On all these occasions the ; 

y.' h^bild put on a smile, i^iildl&e and bhmd ” (“Jour. Anth. Inst,” j; 

VI, 1877, p. 108). ’ Cook also beKeved t^t. in New Zealand the 

ofiering(rfabranCh'wasan'toflM«tiiofpeBce(“rirst Voy.,”^ 11, , 

ch. i) The satoe nav^ator tells ns that at Kayes lslimd(No^ 
America) “ the imtlvea had a atack about three feet long, Mth 
.f the large feathers »r wing of some birds tied to it These they ^ 

r frequently bdd np to us, witii a view', as we guessed, to express 

f theirpacificdisposition” ("Third Voy.,’’Bk.lV,ch.iv), WiUiams ;■ 

; describes this trf«> or 'peace-ofiering, as common in the Pacific, to 

consist “ in presentingto the visitota bread fruit, apiece of elotb, ;; 

^ or some other article with the sacred cocoa-nut leaf, which th^ ; 
,1. call Tapaau, attached to it, on xecaving which the Strang^ 

If returns some trifle as a token of saabj " {op. c#.; P- VII). "5 

V: Hdub (“Seven Years in South, Africa,” Loi^, 1881, Vol. | 

f ii, pi. 316) describes a custom he met with among the M^tze, ; 5 
■%'- whiehreraindsnsmuchof our grandfather ^Tyreis enefet | 
T of salutation to a stranger wbrnh is ohtorired every* house* 

; holder, from the king downwards. After a few words have been ■ 

■ • exchanged, the hpst prodnees a smiff-box that hme from- his f 
' • ■ - ' * 





^ Lotei Both.^» S/dviestimB, 

' itt 'bin -i^aiBtband.liy a strap, or from his bracelet, and 
'^’!.opea^ it, ofii^ it to ms gaest, though sometimes, 
id o{ passing the.tox, he empties the contents into his own 
tad, finom wfaic^ he tekes a pinch liimscU; and then extends 
iali-open palm to those .. about Mm.” Among populations 
snmajuy look upon as civiKxed^an offering M welcome or of 
'Mice 'is -still'' made' to the stranger; it is &U8 described by 
%eodbre Bent (op. ei2.,p.^8): “As he (ourhostj^hrought it (the 
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method of rtewving a Wend, or testifying ^dness at hk 
arrival ; tt vras^ iMJwever, very general -wh&a. Etiiopeans first 
arrived" (KBk, op. eit., 11. p. 337). And in Kew 
E. Bnm, aft® referring to the cnstocn of o«^, or nr^-prmi^, 
says: “ But if yon vrere a person of any consequence, or one 
much beloved, they used to add to it by what they call the iarup, 
which was cutting the face, breast, and arms with a piece of lava 
or mnssel shell, and giving utterance to a series of the m<^ 
lamentable howls, whilst forced tears roll^ down thear bloody 
cheeks" (“ Brief Naur. New Zealsund Chwf," Kendali‘1848, p. 22). 

Mr. E. B. ■^lor (“ EncycL Brit,” 9th ed) objects to this joy- 
weeping that it practically is mourning— mouroing for those 
who are- dead in the interval of separation. Joy-weeping k 
very s^m ong Europeans, and such cases occur as me 

reaction after excessive pain or , misfortune. But tlmre is 
prolwibly such a thing as genuine joy-weeping, and such a 
lately came under my notice. It was that <d a young lady who 
could not possibly have any notion of the sufiering, and who on 
seeing her baby sister for the first tme, could only express by 

weeping her happiness at having a sister. 

'VL ' ; ' , , . ' 

Salutations may also express displeasure instead of wel- 
come. Thus among the Malays the kris is considered “ an almo^ 
indispensable article of his dress : the Malay always wears his 
, kris on the feft side, where it is held np by the twisting of the 
mrong, with which during an interview it is considered respeet- 
M to conceal the weapon, and its handle is turned with its 
point deee to the body if the wearer is friendly. K, however, 
there is ill blood existing, and the wearer be angry, the kris k 
exposed, and the point of the handle turned the reverse way” 
(McNair, op. eU., pp. 245, 298).. From the krk exposed to 
“ daggers drawn,” is hut a movement. - 

Tliis reversing of the kris reminds one of the Homan faseto 
carried in procession, and k similar in action to the deaf-mute’s 
gesture for expressing the presence of a friend by putting the two 
fingers to the righi side of the nose, bnt on the lift side to indi- • 
cate an enemy. ' 

There remain avariety of customs which cannot wellhe^nped, 
and which are therefore placed h^ all to^th®. - 
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i)yCKHr, says, " In recent times they have lost some 
r mudent habits for instance, the practice of matnal 
which was long the ordmaty mode 6f salntation, has 
into disnetade. TBrbnghoat the entire period of my. 
in Africa 1 was never a witness of it more than three 
wan ; and in all three cases Ihe spitting betokened the most 
fee t j onnte goodwill ; it was a pledge of attachment, an oath 
fidelity; it was to their mind the proper way of giving 
: solemnity to a lesgaA of ftiend8lnp'’ (< 5 >. dt., I,- p. 79). ■ James 
■ Ihoipsoii (•* Xiuioqgh hl^si Land, Londpn,” 1885, p^ 290) ^s ns : 
TTith them (tHeAfsau) it (spittihg) expresses thfegreatest good- 
will and the of wisl^i It takes the place of the compliments 

of the season, and yba had h^ter spit npon a damsel ^an kiss 
her. • Toft Spit when yon meet^ atid.yon do the same on leaving. 

Tbja s^iu^yuur uiUg»iu. jL zuuiuttX ummUOt/ 

' X>a BMt W enstom; somewhat similw to Uie above 

fkt j^brasai^ in.anotbSr. He says (p. 430), 
be a sngar cane, bit a piece 
thS iudce in the band of each one 
blowing on the band. Then he 
^ ijnSiwrtito ; »T;et all have good speed Mth you, and let it be 
({tteasant) as the bref&h I Mow on yonr band.’ Then 
osho received the cane whiA he is to bring back.” And 
ain (p. 393), . “ Qnengneaffl’s men, Eanpauo’s, and niiao 
thmd before the' old king, who solemnly bade ns ‘Go<i 
leed/ takiog my two hands in his and blowing upon them as 
leir enstdm is, saymg, 'Go thou safely and return safely’" 
,1 (“Sxiuiff. and Adv. in^quatorial Africa,” Loud., 1861). _ 
j.], Khally, like other customs and. other forms of salutations, as, 

' for ma^bo^ lUlnd^s^hg (K B. lyior’s “ Early .History,” p. 45), 
which fuis been, introduce by travellers, so do greetings by word 
, of mobfh, ^ edimed a^ut. Thus when livkigstone was on his. 
.' way to Loanda,'he thought the people in Katema's village bad 
. iiiipBt tefl soTnetJlirt g from the M^ommcdans: and more especially 
S eo emdainstion of surprise, ‘ Allah sounds like the ‘ Illah !’ 
f the >And)s; but he found a ^Mttle farther .gn another form of 
ori^; “Ave-rie’.' (Ave Mmife), As- 
jh' ^7!^ jATntefciona ntobahly traVel fartii^ tluHr tho 

.The to a race appeeriAg be 

#by kina is rfof the mmi 
^ ihfWSat 256), while lit Korea, 

f is* 4».®£ Hiport” P* 245) 

* «%3mtb,hofid^t i j.issn*qE4 bdffdtrii^ea^ 

^ eeitaiidy,. a doubtful 
'^dfiisWs ' i:^Eas3yahi have 
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mosfly beea ifpokw. ot peraons a« have seen them, 

tmder.the mune Bhbis^from their usual salUtatiMi, on meeti^ 
a siiaagfep, e# the BdeOTSh term for MeBd** T. R H. 
^QMmasGHD^ ^ JeuST. l^hoB. Soc^ I,184S,p. 106). 

J»^_iSiii(jc the above was compiled a striking but painful 
picture entitled the “Death of the Firat-BcHm,’* has been esthibited 

.% . •*% *>jAwvkA-n/1 Tn f.Kia nlnHtTA 


appeattfoce of ., bep^ about to kiss the child. H this is .so; on 
, wmt authmi^ does Mr. Normand make oifit that kissing or even 
emten^ngtF^ att^^Bj^tian custom ? — Oan 6nd no reference to 
ei^rhis®^ Or ^Sracing in Wilkinstm. 


MaY28ra,1889. ' J, 

, • - 't* 

TTkaw^ GaItow, Eaq„ F.B.S.. Vvx-Pnsident, in tM Chair. ^ 

f • . * ' ■ ■ i' • • ’ ' ■ ' 

• ‘ . • / 

' The Minutcai ^the last meeting were read and signed. i 

The foHowing iHesents were minoMced, and thanks voted to . T 
tjm respective doners: — 


,,,FoB'OTa IdBasaT. 

J^m 4he SBC^A»t iW Sri« w douitcn, car Ihdu.— A Manipnri 
Qraminar/'Fo^b^ary, and Bhrase Bode, to which a» added 
some IfcedpMti Prov»he,'and speeunens of Maaupiiii Corre- 
sptmdeDoei. .]% A-,d' l^im*o«», C.S.^ . 

— A short acciOBnt id-thc Sa^cdus Baga {EmpSoJ Tribe in 

Iforth Caehar Hills, with an Outline Giammar, Vocabulary, and 
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Thsbe is nmch likeness in the general condition of those two ijf 
great focal points of life in the first empires — the head of the 
Persian Onfif and the delta of the Nile. . T 

At the earliest time of which we have any evidence the one 
region, like the other, was occupied by a great mixture of peoples, * 

■* frT>d the pharaohs of the eld empire had to fight on the west . , 
with the fair Tihyan races, and on the east with the wandering . 
Menti, Sati, Shasu, llem-sha, Nemma-slia, and the like. 

' ' The thirty-seven Amu or Semitic foreigners depicted on the 
%all of ’a tomb at Bmu-Hassan are rightly renowned as the 
eailirat of such immigrants known to us by any graphic record. ' 
But we must nofovCTlook the similar group on an early Chaldaean > 

’ seal-cylinder, engraved by Layard, and elsewhere. Here we see 
\ the start, as in ligypt the arrival, of such a clan; and this is 

very mneh to onf purpose ; for these also are kilted nomads with ^ 
, how and quiver, wife and chiMren; the men are bearded and 
in Mm the Amnof Beni- H assa n . 

TW r- weitwud drift' fiorn'Cebtral Asia in the third and second f 
; ' nniilwrff iiit 'hnftrtw fihrist is one of the most striking facts of the 
earUmt history. There were two great streams, the one up and 
across the Enphratee, then through Syria and Western or Eastern ' 

' Pidestine, tfae btlier fom the Persia Gulf across Arabia to the ' 
Bed'Sea,'and taibar the Straits to SomUiland and Abyssinia ; 


and down the Nua 

The invasion’ of - the P^ksds evidently came by the former 
channel, and' the iitain ioDvements which controlled the destinies 
of Chaldsca and Aaty'ria on the one hand, and of Pgypt on the 
. Oliver, were conductra on. this grrat curve. 

Professor kLaspero is quite right, 1. believe, in tnuang t^ 
conquest to impulses which set in from the Elamite region 
. b^ond the Tigris. .. . 

fc Notsimply tfibes Bed^win nomads wm» ag^cessois, 
Init poteiitatei; of the stamp of KetlorTaomer or the ffittitse k»rdb 
{Whiter (kte; so that we mn^ not expect to meet with the 
af« angle mee or lading farnily of mem In t3E^ lalding 
riuse wodd be the energetic few,, lordi^ it (qs ever) 
or# the hordes of wei^er sort, we^er, that is, in iaipe^ 
^ il#SS®*httt,^i9Pg.jpiindrand inasiM^ Itisi8th®1heq)^^n 



ig[ n^ i^t-'^fciB».^eal with than that of the "mued 

tllB lk0aM’i^^ig(.pi the Shaso, or nomad plnndeim), 
T^nt it does.not follow that the 
'OlfTthe of their own race. 

ii -pider io wa^ihtjMilijie opinion .on this matter let me lay 
oareyoa^ 


; l..iniep4)(ii[^r ^,ai^ have reached ns throng his- 

'tojEii|j8h~itt;; w langu^ and' otherwise, and in 

2. ' the Rtatuary attributeil to Uie HyksSe 

.'y . ' 

■ Si 

'f' :-\4s, the nistoiy, and see wliat . 

' . hj the brilliant comae of counter^ 

'■ dyim^ - 

S '^I^V^^I^iiiked'th^ Ae mdnttimental names are so 
executed (for most pf^X ^ so' much 
^Ft^'phpyw &> fia^^tsiy, and in -the 
iaoTai^t, aUddiatd to Mehtifyi 
j^^ntmeS; Sii^is imd Saftes |^en for the earliest raler would 
'‘^'Had^'f^. the^^e of i^ Hyhiida god Set, or Sntehh, 

liid;^ Somi^ title whicdi ifw home by Joseph, 

. 6. It is interestang to . fii^ the same 

' title mi ef^.glren % the Aasyrians to the Pharaoh long after, 
namety, iSIWZ^wqu^' whence “Sidtan” (Lenonnant, ‘'Hist.,” 9 ed. 

- JI, 147).' JK the reading Set Shollit, on the statne of ^el-Mokdam, 
meoneet, it wlll-exacuy agree with Saites Salatis, the epithet^ 

‘ "Lord 'of Ha^nar ” whii^ he l)ears being also quite in agreement 
' With Mwe^’s nanaia-ye of the 'great, intrenched camp which 
; Sa^is fonii^ at. the dty cd that name ^ a narnc, however, 
'*^ih^y in hxistenee, as is 8how.n by a broken RtAtneof Ameiiem- 
itdl>if>f tba Xlfth dynasty^,found at Sto.- But the read^ .^ 
e insonption is. disputed.. ;. The name SalaUs 'is comiptm by 
^tnSm hia c^yists itifo' Phililis; as it would seem, for. be 
keserved a'.yi^ae' tradi^on of the. “'^epbeids” at Meiot- 

"ii'’'''’ 'i*' ' * '■ . ’"■ ■* ’’ ‘ 

ib; hmet' nanie is Bh^^vJByinvt-of- whi^ thiem.ia 




r..L -it-J- J'-' — ■‘.JJl'W'.j nanior 






Skephi^ King* 




Tee<^ I B !»’ ^ iiiacafibed on the ri^t aiipoldffl? of the ) 

e^eto»£ed sjAinxes of ^ aid ^tten in the W|Jfas Sallier I, 
with' fti^hofe " hetoyed <if ^ td^ ** or t^ l&c ' ' : 

t>^nM» nf An«^. fl-' & foattd on ft jpait^ in the ; 


t>^nM» of i fl<' - & foBitd on & in the 

Berlin Mnaenm dis^eied in the Fa^m (BSsenlohr, “Proa 
S.B.A.,”, 1881, p. 9’jPfcd the celebrated mathematical pa,pyrus 
Eisenlohr be«^ ^te the 23rd year of his reign. His name is also 
on a table of offerings atBfflaq. Bnt it is the other Apepi, 


voted in the Fajhm (BSsenlohr, “Proa 
ind the celebrated mathematical papyrus 


Wiedemann on the pedestal of a broken statue at the Louvr — 
which bears an inscription of Amenhotep III (“ A^. Gesch.,” 294 
BotlHiss Edwards tells me that she coiild not read it there 
liUle while ago, viz., in 1886. 

The Sheiherd-king on the list of Manetho’s XV th dynasty 

as given by Josephus, is 'lawww, 'kvptut, apparently the same 
, ttame as that of ’loiw??, launes who withstood Moses. 

A vnflOTP.in.n in the Delta in the lime of that great patron of 
magic, Merenplah, may wi^have home a Byksds name and have 
been a devotee of Shtekh I do not know that this name has 
.been found on any monuihent until this ^ring, when M. hfaville 
d&dttvered moi^ the ruins of a temple at Bubastis the lower 
^ atatoh rtrtnaiating of the throne and legs o>f a Pharaoh 

wi^ the name f 6 if \ ® 

^ves tis ]^-ian (or vntir a throne-name worthy of 

notaea' . ; • 

Thia at once siiggeitB the lannas of. Manetho, and on the 
other hand it was atcjnce Mmitafied l^a Mahommedw official with 
the Beiyan, scm of El-Wel^ whom the Arab writers call the 

Pharaoh of Joseph. Bntthereare scarabs which read ^ 

and therefore this may be the name, »a, ’Awa?, or lANN.^, 
with ron^' breathii^. Indeed, it is now pretty dear that 
this is the true reading of the name; sto the letters of Mr. 
Griffith and »Ir. Petrie in the “Academy” of Angust 2j5th, and my 
Idter in the “Academy” of September 1st of this year, in which I 
have shown reason for identifying the name Khian with Khaian, 
a name bnmft by a king of Khindani bn the west side of 
Eu^mtes, south of the Junction of tiie Kludiffi’, in. the rinm, bf 
Assunmziipalj and by another the son of Clihbart who 

dwdt at the foot otKlmmanq, that is, the Amanasrai^ north- 





■' H. G;''l!p!il£Dfk;w2V()^e8 o» JSyftsfc or 

. i XiilEiRb' is a TeH 'Ela^ ’son^ of Eharran, at the head of a 
jtet^tBij of the BeU^ which may beconjaected with this 
;paiae.' . '-''.'S' 

As'r^ards the it is dearly identical with the 

caitonche on the breast of the Httle grey granite lion (or sphinx) 
: Irom Bagdad, in- fhh-BVitidi MQsehni,.Da Mr. Griffith very well 
— j T jjavillo agTces in this 


This cartouchehaab^ y^o^y Tead7M.'Nayille, however, 

' readBit(heteUs’']ia^trsir-4irtRa, tbo«(^the.f|.'isplaced'oathe 

-gbt side, it is fi)tia^fl<ahrt!$/'Of the itign written liere 

He .addsj ** there , ijs »^li^ 0 ^ 'timrfed by Bragsoh in 

1 ^ viivrip.dsi. of Turin.” ,And we 

must ~ jOatmAie 4hh thnaghe r name of^ ihe -'fonner .Apepi ioat 

• ■'■ -■ ^ 'i . 

ofchd.' =4 : ■ 


> ^wmpg and otther Egyptian ’ 

^ AstQf^ieCl^By^iMiAatiqmt^^ A^i^ on the KbaMr, 
EBd :<^ the .cniieEoira JSahktiSiatTel el-Amania in Upper E^pt, 
hmishea intejc^tiuig imattf^' for. inqmiy. . .But. we now conic to 
' the last name in.t)lir.:,6ineh .ii8t of HykaSe sovereigns of this first 
Shei*eid dynaJrty4(vij|,E’y^lih dynasty X that is, %r(tav, which 1 
• take to be a ymiant, rewng i>{{fA(r<r^0 — An-Set or Set-au, the 
nama of .the Hyksda -Set with the addition of the name of 

.HeliDTOUs,4K^::::,.,.T 

' -PlOT. Sayn^has a edareb Whibh appearb to bear the name Set- 

} i? of 

n.— Ihe'sti^inoy assi^ed to'Hylmds has been often 
described: jlt ia’nicist iutorestii^ aim'inarked by sp^al Ghaj^ 

' teofistics of ite own, i^d seems n^nrally to fall into two divisi^s, . 
cortespending vHthwhfll We know of tlm histmy of these 

SoxiiniJnioi^ dwviniarfpri lirf 



into -twice 
\iiiciiBB 'the h^, . 



iSf K 


t'-' ai^ ve the golden uiteiui. xose from (he 

-4 80 ci:e(-hde which mdeosits the Ironh A nonow belt c»»ses 




shaped craantent on the breast which is worthy.oi notice. This 
king' was clad in the sacred robe of panther^s sldn after the 
Sg^tian style, with the head of the animal showing in £n>nt 
on. the left shoulder, and<a foot with claws on the right. This 
is a higbfy sign£GLcai|i||^en of initiation into the lelMcm of ' 
Egypt ThaetotaewWfoundanmng the rains of CtoeoduopoliB, 
the city of the god Sebek. 

In liudovisi ooliection at Borne LenoErmant identified a 
head as evidently belongii^ to the same type. This also has a 
huge wig of tM<^ spiral tresses falHi^ in front and down thejk 
back, and it has the special feature of a great plaited ^ ‘J 
falling below the wig. 

It has not the E^ptian beard, but a broad beard of close 
r^nlar early hair in paralld. curves from the chin downwards, 
tn this it c^^ly resembles the next example, and it seems to 
have ho royal serpent in front. 

Next we have the strange twin-statues, standing behind tables 
which are decorated with lotus-etems and the pendent flowers, 
and on which large fishes are deposited, while some of the geese 
of the marshes are suspended at the front and sides. Ihese 
figures axe scantily dad in th.e linen lAenti from the hips, and 
Imye no . orc^ent. viaiUe, but the upper part of the heads 
^d the fades ste much brhken. . Their wigs, and beards hre of 
"die samej^le.that'marks the Ludovisi he^. ‘ The countenances . 
of aU.th^ areof alypefhatoannothemistakem It is altogether 
dimi to &e rounded features and winsome cheery expression so 


. The visage is etrmig, broad, and unple^ ntadeed by prominent 
cheek-bones, and a special muscular fiilness about the month; . 
the.lipspronuB^t very e^ressive, and channdled down the 
upper lip; thechinweH-rotmded; the nose somewhat snb-aquiline, 
and nod^ wide. The expression is intelligrat, stern, and sad, 
and full of determined poWer. 

Our second ebuw of type is not so well illnslxated. It is 
simply Egyptian in attire, at present ! can . only j^seak of 
two fragments. One is the heantiM colossal head found by M.- 
Haville this year at Bubastis, near to the remains of a doormy 
bearing the titles of .^epi of the later date, and supposed to 
belong to a statue of &at monarch. It has the Egyptian h^id^ 
dr^. called and. the Pharaonic ursens. face te lUot^ ‘ 
'interts&g.for it is a refined and d^oifi^ vetmon et thelype'of ^ 
the STin sphinxes. 

.. T3te coTtntenance is of square frame, with high cheek-bones. 




n 


I 




il' thfimscilvM itaJii* snak; tiiie iiiotit& and lower jaw . 
bat wdl-formed, M»d tbe ddi wwaded up to 

' progeetiBg loW Kp, with a veryfirut, but not surly. 
_je %osl, »^&.iMQTiad. is baadsomel^ fertmid and woU* 

«*« .^iwM Wy 

Jbr- the wbodWtal wow ia wane different .xsaterial 
ah bnlT Ssyptiaa airfcw » the ab^oe 

•thdtrorWte'ifiaie is dprttOd ahd fisliftHppreiwon of intdl^ 
We see in -this fine fece something at T^yptian seremlyv but 
, 'wah^ the attA^tiye ehaer, otthat welh-favoured nation. Tins 
■ itinitf jmiLhlB tpaasare in the scnlj^nie- 

• nm' nit bigV iht (szample ofits 
l/.have; ^ven us of 

llarvilib hM kindly sent me 

is merely his 
li foot high; 

M^p ^' ^J:■.^fr■'lliw•~^l«&t>•‘beett j^<dogr8phed,'bnt 
'iire phot^ph tnade 
ih X sent to Idiss Inwards &f>m 
)ecbndhe8d,mentiobBdina foot-note (‘Academy* 
bu'that of .Which yott'have the photogmph. It is 
get j -tbero isdiily a KtHe bit of ths hose broken off. 
sti^'&brblE^miwD at the heiAt of the eyes; the type 
s rta^fHoiMVet.IbaieTOthsfthe (*eeks are a little fuller, 
hath these statu^, which were of the same mze, 
represeDt^ Apepi,' and that it was hfa cartouche which was 
IfR and which has been twice erased.” 


preebthknnhhad: and I suppoiw the other, IS ot black gramte.! 

1, , *7' 7.^w ' . ; - li-^ m.P • * vinAD^ wawwiovail 

- ■ '.jat .1 


^ pf two Apepi, and the mostpoweinu 


iBa.paTB.neea . , . , , , 

StSatiilB him' sinoe loBdly sent ihd a photograph of this 
g^d ttdcmid in thte j^le, which qliite confinns the 
maoHtnjhati^hi efe^y refined version of the sphinxes of Sto 
lt¥4dFta«-th»twe naist look for ^ Htroftwest preseato^ 

n^AndtiW wdr'lsAr#imdMI^«dalfiUtte'liMilR lAftLU'^TIlMlQRlikb ' 




iie^iierd Kin^ 






' gftwiA -Inraa^' fOid ^ seme aspct^, wi&. Ixnms kmt into a ' 
fiowa. It is tree tibat PW#. Maspero has. express^ an opinion 
th^ iMs statuette n>ay be of Saite weak; still I cannot but 
Mree with Bevfina and Piwstt, and E. de Eong^ also (I believe). 

' jBgujrai^ 1 th^^ npt disshnilar to the fish oiSexeta of S&d. 
and the is equ^j worn by iUUian or Khalan. as the lower 
part. of the figure with' the throne. found by^ld^ Navilla at 
Bttbastis shows. M. NaitiUe. however, aer^ with Psot Maspero. 
Then is yet one piece of sculpture which has been classed by 
; Miss Edwards as a Hyksfis royal head. It is in that lad/s 
1 ^ was bo^t by the Eev. Gtei^ Che^r firom 
the wdd'known <Scdlectioa (d the late M. Peteti^ at Beirftt. 

i submit to your inspection excellent photographs, from a cast 
in three positions lie original is the entire head, only slightly 
injured in the nose. Miss Edwards has kindly given me 
the and a memorandum in which she describes the 
sculpture as a “head of a Hyksfts king.” “This head, she 
writes, “is in dark grey granite veined with diorite, evidently 
from the Sinaitic qnames, which were those worked by the 
Hyksds rulfflta.” .. When Miss Edwards adds, “ This is the first 
head of Hyksds type wearing the Kla/t and vneus of royalty 
known to science," the statuette of tte Louvre has (I think) been 
overlooked j but it is quite true that it is “ the fii8t«that has been 
in this country ” On careful study this young head 
fMtiwas ameh as those which must have ina;rkBd the 
m^y jei^ of Hyksds king of Bubatiis, wd X think it may 

.V a ppHnit ci the same sovere^pu in fiis youth,, that is, 
aj^SresHy^tte second. Apepi* - 

« And imw a vratd on tiie chainetee of these countenances. They 

have a Moa^ltan aspect, as Plot Flower has said, and lenois 
Tntpnt had pointed oc^ tbeur Turaxuan affinity. But althm^ 
Mariette bdteved the ^ter Hyksds monazchs to be of Khetm 
race, the sculpture shows a -very marked differmice^ for the 
f noblegse ot the Eheta had, f« the meet part, a coaxae face 
pKtoiding in the middle features, hut a retreating chin. Inthis 
the reliefs of Mer’ash w^ with I^yptian profiles of 

r and no <me who has well studied the data will believe 

that the race is idmitioai in these royal heads of l^yp^ Nor 
; does the beautifully-wrought relief of Marduk-idm-akhd in the 
'' British Museum agree. It is a different type again. The 

bronzes of Gudea show high cheek-bonesand a grim countenance. 
Some nhaliiflaftTi seal-cylinders exliibit figures with long and 

i-v'-' ■ ^ 

i r SrofeMor Mamao fewiatf k 188 ^' «t DwMuAk, in ^ 

nf mmumnnato oBatar to th^ «tfi(ibotedto the HjtiO*. 
'fe.^-SWi^»,|tk,ed.,'165r,Bote8.>- • ... 
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. li. G. or 

;^!^ljajigiiig locks, and the twisted and twice Tccurved pigtaila 

' ^»pi% remarkable feature- i. i j ' 

twisted tr^aes, falling before and behind the shouldere, 
mar be noticed in seal-cylinders from Babylonia, adoiwig the 
Msads' of great priests, as, for instance, in M. Babelon s “ History, 

• 127, and a pigtail such as that of the> captured Kn^ of the 

' Ehma at Medinet Hahh is to be seen pn a priestly fig^e in a serf- 
s, <cylihderof the first Chaldeean empir^ engraved by Mcntot (‘Oa 
>*B iide et 1^ ^liAdres Chaldtens,” Baris, i 1880, p. ^2). The 
' Babylonians of latCT timen'Wbwdaige curied t®est<^v(EawljnBen, 

" “ > Ienorm^t 

1868i p. 23if *a SteSEing mmilffirity to tlm .iEyksp heads m a 
very rude broken statuette of alabaster fonnd by Sir A. H. Iav^ 
at Babylon. It appears extremely. ancient; its beard and hm 
£116 flXtfinKfid ill tli6' 8Aiiric fashion as those of the ifykstis, with the 
reinarkable dif&rencethatthe long tresses part behind ^d come 
foswaid, leaving the back of the hcsd with no hanging hair, _ 

-it fe trite that the Kheta wore their hair very long, mid divided 
''iiitbitnim in frbnt of each shodlder and down the back, 

'-bttt nd£ T think, educated into those huge curls and plaits, nw 
iiito" arttfidal wigs. ITie enormous snaky curls or 
ibwists of hair which distinguish the representations of Isdubar 

, .or the -so-called Nimrod-statues are another tiling, or a marked 

variation; i ■ i 

It is a very curious thing that oblique eyes and a roost placwl 
Buddha-like csounteuance characterize the nutek of Bfl-skenen 
ta-fia-qhu, the valiant Theban rival of Apepi, whoso mummy 
hears such frightful maiks of death in battle against those alien 
f06S» 

■ III —Tfe will now take into account the religion of the 
Hvksop as far as our information may lead us, and here we 
encountei* their god Sutekh, identified witii the old Egyptian god 
Set. : To this, inquiry a great intetost is added by tiie fac^hat 
this name equally deuote.s the god (or local gods) of the Khete, 
and that the same object of worship -was especially ado^ by 
tiie kings of the great XfXth Egyptian dynasty at the time o* 
.the- Hebrew EXodus. When-wesay“tbe l^ptian Se^ 
however, it is right to remember that we cannot go b«* 

. '><Mtigm of tite'' tehtter;i?lihkt tiie stnfe of Set and 

fedsdmeamaial'hhie^ ih:t^ rivalry Aad;.frtoion 




h. 

-'t 


■j 





' Mufherd Xin^ of JBgypt. 191 !| 

(<>».) ■ Hiis agrees wellenongh with the iharriage of Joseph, I 
prime nuoistn' of a Hylra 6 s king, with the Janghtor (rf Puti-p-r&, | 
priest of On. ' ‘ . ■ - I 

I Mr te ster on flie great Set-SutekhqaratMai. Its^aasto J 
me that Set, or Sut, is a fire-god, or a gra of »>lar heat. One 3 
form of his name has a determinatiTe of flame (Meyer, “ Set- V 
Typhon,” p. 2 ), and his s 3 mibolic creature seems to !:« really a 'C 
gryphon (eagle-headed lion). If, indeed, We lot* to “ Turanian ” f 
quarters, Mr. S. Brown has some interesting remarks on Seth as f 
^e name of the Etruscan Hfiphaistos, and similar Turanian w^ords ) 
rneanihg “ fire-plmi^*’ ‘f baker,” &e. (“ Pr., S. B. A." 1888, j^.; 348) j;. 

We mtre at p«^nt smsred plac^ of Neby Shit in Syria and 
Palestine, and Ifeir Seta in Northern Syria, near Edlib. ^ 

In the form Sctekh, or Sntekh, we have Sfetekh-bek (equiva- 
lent in form and meaning to Ba’al-bek) in the North Syrimi ‘ I 
Tfani^ list No. 155 ; and Sikhi-satakh, in Assyrian annals, as a f 
place (Prof. Sayce tells me) in the Kurdish mountains, east of | 
^phmtes. V 

' These places' may help us to trace the name to its early haunts, • 5 
and thns to trace the worshippere as well The Gnostic Sethians ■ 
in the, second centniy made a wild confnsion between the ^ 
patiWh Seth and ^e heathen god (•' Les Origines,” &«., VoL I, ^ 
219), and thus places of Set-worsbipbecame bnryingplaces of ^th. 

• The towns whose Sutekhs are invoked to guard the celebrated 
treaty between Bfimeses II and Kheta-sar, form an interesting j 
sulyect Of stu^. 1 think I liave made out most of them as 
belonging to the land of Kheta orKhatti, from Euphrates to the 
Taurus and the Phoenicum coast-land; with Aleppo as about the 
centre of the group. Elsewhere (Bab. and Or. Becoidl I liave ) 
something to say on these places. ■{ 

An- aigumept . to rprove the existence and “destruction of 
Hittite palaces on the benders of Egypt,” in the time of the 
Xllth dynasty, has been drawn from supposed data in a stela at 
the Museum m the Lou'^ro. . * : 

But on inquiry I And that the monument in question contains 
no reference to the Kheta. ' • ' 

Still the sons of Kheth were at Hebron as masters, with their 
intimate allies the.Amorites, in Abraham’s days, -and the cele- 
brated information as to the building (or rebuilding) of Zoan 
seven years later than Hebron (Numbers xiii, 22), certainly 
seems, equally with the common devotion to Sntekh, to connect 
the Kheta with the HyksSs domination in Lower i^ypt Set 

W fuBy identified in Egypt with Ba’al (J aid it is ■ 

i^Bjr^ring to find titot the Phoenician Ba’al-worsMp was taught /s 
|w Jifembet te Ahab ^'accfflfding to all (tbii^s) as did: to . J 

c ■ , .. t 2 
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(1 Kings xxi, 26). Those who have studied the 
ilg^ptaan data well mow how thoroughly the Kheta were locked 
in' and dovetailed, as it were, with the Amorites in the north and 
oath alike, just as we find them in the Bible ; and it soems in 
A high degi-ee improbable that both these strong races togeth^ 

• were not deeply involved in the Hyksfis invasion and loidship 
■' of Lower I!gyp*^ Tl<ey were fortress builders and cbariot soldiers, 

and the nomad hordes of Shasn were their auxiliaries. 

We will now turn to the broken materials of history of these 
obscure tunes. V 

Maiiette has shown in bis Catalogne of Ahydos that the XIV& 

V dynasty was not eynchrenous with ^e Xlllth; but succeeded it. 

• Kings of the XlVth dynasty were brought to Abytlos to be 
bur^ (p. 236)., It was after the XIVth dynasty that the 
conUttOst to(dc placa ^ At Ahydos there i.s a great blank from the 
XJVth to the XVIIIlJi, dynasty- . ■ 

'The' a^al'histmy of.we HykSds pbriod is Very obscure. A 
•' •jn S^dption of Hatasu in .the' Speos Artemidos 

■ ^Stabi Ant^}. at -Be^-Hassan recites th^ the . great queen had 
ibstored. finhn' ruihi temples and altars I re-established what 
Viras in ruin, and coinpleted what was unfinished,- for there had 

• Veen Aamu in the midst of lower I^rypt and Ha-u», and the 
ifdrmgn hordes among them had destroyed the (ancient) worfe. 
They ruled; not acknowledmng the god M [ignorant le dieu K&]. 
(Golenisdieif, “Eea dd Trav.,.” VoL iii, p. 2.. The text is 
giv^ in Vol. yi, p. 20.) M. Golenischefl" notices the accordance 
Of this text with the papyrus Sallier I, where the invaders are 
said to have been settled in ‘'the town of the Aamu;” and he 
supposes tliat the name Hrk-sSs {futq Shaett) was invented by 
Manetho as descriptive of these rulers. 

l^ is to. be belieyed that the basis of the celebrated tide of 
'' this papyrus with regard to the religious dispute, of Apepi arid 
TtSskeneq is trite enough ; that some provocation on the part of 
the Shopherd-king, who built the temple of Sutekli at Zoan, 

; brought on that great stnig^ in Which the 

. Slbrnum icing; ^the tluid Tqti-6a-ken,feli on. 
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f m Jbai^ly laive iaism^n of ^ 

Aahmesktte admiral, whose &Uiar bad been an offieer of the slain 
M^skenen, and who fought under Aahmes, the Pharaoh, at the 
< ' of Hanar, anddn tte long pursuit, rmd at tire siege of 

S^mhen,di:^btks&ihentmed pla^. Tell esh Sheii’sh, north- 
west of l^ti^ha ; mid afterwams served under Amenhotep I 
and lliDthniea I, t^ son and grsuidaon of Aahmes, in the great ') 
wars of rekcibutarv conquest in the land of ffalmrina of .^e 
]Butenntt,lka.fsr at leasts the Euphrates, whm» Thothmes set J 
up his mcpnm ent of sovereignty at the north'eadtem bonndhty 
of his' emi^e, Qamely, at the unportant fortified town of Kii, i- 
\ the potatien of'Whic^' has not yet,! believe, teen fully deter- 
4 mine^ ifobelon marks it on his map on the east of Euphrates 
above Birejik; ,bu^ fl>ih cannot be. Lenormant had put it on the 
, ' West side, lugter than Pethor. (“ Hist.,” 9th ed., "VoL ii, p. 234.) 

In the short reign of the , second .Thothmes, the Shasu dared 
f< ta’attadk Low» E^ 3 ?pt, bnt must have teen thoroughly beaten 
'ti off, for in Efotasn’s rima all went well, and tribute came in freely. 

4 But no sooner wasthissj^endid queen’s younger brother,Thothme8 
in, left idone on the tteone thim a general rising broke out from 
the borders of 1^’pt to the nortbem frontier, and a muster in 
v great force took pl^ at M^ddo, which led to the wars of this 
. most ^tetingttished .of all the . Pharaohs. . A moniunent of high . 
4 intezt^ .forl^ time, is, tiie . insOri^'on of Amen-em-heh, another 

. hc^' df j^mettie of Admiral Aahmes, who closely attended &e 
/petfodn^^^'K^ in the E^h,and onto Hahatina, fighting 
n^ AlO]^, EnrkamiBhi and in the land of 6ent^, and ■. 
1, again at E^e^ mi Otoalte$ ^ and another time at Nii, where ' 
‘4 tte idUnd 12|0 eJmhfmts for their ivoiy. Afterwards he ^ 
attended Amenhotep' it in lte---vfotorfofi8 campaigns (Chal^ 

4 '"MiElaii^;e%'!lIt,Smi^tDi:^ ii). We find the pnsoners taken in 
I Naterimi called ,1^ the fiunilW name (ff 'Aten, which rmninda 
me that Bada^ is described as dwelling by the river (Euphrates) 
in the land of tiie Bmi^-Amu. He was a lord of tlie ’.dmn, the . 

' / Semites, in dose eoncact with the Ehatti or Kheta. It is a 
sti^ug iHnstration 'af the coUocatijim tff s^atate races that the 
4 Egyptian tableaux represent two highly contrasted Qrpes under , 
■‘'i' the name Eaten, or Luten, tiie one thoiDUgfalj Semiti<^ the other % 
quite rambling the Ebeta. This may be well seen in Mr. 

" , Petrie’s casts. 5 

3 It is also to be noticed as a sign of the times that the ncUesse 
* ; of TCarloab and Touip (Tennib, near Ezzaz), and others taken in 
|s '4teso.wars, are called by the Aramaic title, ifortna (Maian), 

I 1 whwh Aows tha^ the Smitic element still prevailed in these \ 

I ) 386 mene of tlte tod, Smtmr, fe hi^^y iafeanM^* & 
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1 -by Cfebfts as a voiiatit of Sasgar, a sacie also used in 
imh oT 'I^hmos III, as Sentsar was again by Amenhotcp 

hi^haa takes it as the Shin’ar of the Bible, and tMs 

id be "the, Sumer . of the cuneiform inscriptions. ■ It is, 
Oslmver, not;, i^rtain that these are variants of one name, and 
SiWra inust take into account the lliver Sangar (Sajfir), and tli« 
ih^ hills-*oonatry east of Euphrates. But the tribute of the 
^gs of- SfmgaTjiudading" blue-stone of Baliel,” i.e., lapis lazuli, 
r‘uni8tbav<^;comefW^ ■ - 

. ' Atuenhotw ji made war in the Euphrates region, and we 
" find bim hfc'Fiiifi the noiJ;h (“ Zeitschr,” 1879, p. 55, &c.), as well 
' as far seuth 'Opposite to tlie Pjilmym country.- Ilis succe.ssar, 
ThOthtnes lV/iDMide war against the Kheta, from whom Thothmes 
III bad refcrfved tribute, and had a valiant staff officer with 
. Inm;','*' /meb^tsor *pf' Aahmes-and Amen-em-heb, called Amen- 
■bhtepjSldlb finight by his side &om Naharina to G&Ua-lond in 

■ "Hist” Eng. tar. I, p. 413). 

*«?Cbe who fijT-TCaching empire owned the sway of the next 
Pbiuracdi;' the celebrut^ AmenhoUsp HI, whose dealings with 
Hahariha were 'stiU more important; for, although his wars were 
xfiostly'ii) Kush^'it 'Was in the rtverland of Naharina that he 
..’buntedand slew .210 lions, and won his beloved queen, Taia, the 
■■ •daughter of lull aud his wife-Tufi. Naharina was his favourite 
' 'region, and we shall sotm know much more about it from the 
' . invaluable’ discovery of some three or four •liundretl cuneiform 
tablets, which had been taken from Thel>es by his son Aineiihotep 
- rV (the notorious Khu-en-Ateii), and were found anutng the 
?■ mins of his short-lived capital at- Tel el-Amarna the other day. 

, itmowg 'these are despatches of a surprising kind froni Nortli ■ 

' ' Syria and.Mbbopotomiaus well as from Palestine, some of thmn 
■; fiwm the father -of Queen Taia to his son-in-law the Pliaraeh. 
This potentate of Nahaiina turns out to have been Diisratta^ 

■ King- td Mitanni,' although in Egyi»fc he was called luila. ' 

vte .may account fewr .this: . -In- the inscription . cd‘- 
Hhtasu’befctte.-qwted'it is saidAthe peoj^eS of tlm Ugsha' atnd 
thb-Iff thffliEtSeJivefs mo nurie b^or&Wy'iahieaty !•' ’(tim vtufom' 
tteiSa,'.- A This 'tiulSritisI'' ; 

■ ire •had it seeins to me possiblq that IiiA 
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of tte the tot year of Mer-en-Ptah), whose toive 


name was, I. , m-O* St. . 

Ben Mitfatei '(pD|3) of'to land of rarbamma (pjTlS). 

(iiariette. Abydos," p. 421). t t ■? ik 4. \ -.i. 

1 would .^bK> eompaie tl» name lull JSSkl^ I 
. lhe,ppi^eased muboms of fte land of Bayrtan».;iffhi^, 

I to be Bnkhtan, witii a rivw of the sme na^pMhe. - 
enst -of Ih 0 ISgris ; for is not unlikely that tms OTOr^ 
Mbute to the great taueen of the XVIlIth dy^ty. 

. In^ isras Pot the only prince of Naharin whose danglner .was • 
wedd^ to Amenhotep III, for a princess of the odd dame, ; 
KaWp w^giren to the Pharaoh by her fathnr Stihanm. Pnnce. > 

ofJIaharto.r » , ' 

fl now (July, 1889) see the name of Sutama as the wnter 
of one of the cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amama mentions by 
Dr. WincWer (“ Zeitsoh, f. Aeg. Spr.,” 1889, p. 59), and tins I take 

to be jaobably the identical King Satharna, 

Prince of Naharina.] 

The name of Kuflap perhaps Ungers as a local name at Djirapp,^ 

west of the Khabhr river (see ‘‘.Sachau”p. 226). . 

, ,f par the story of this p4ttc«ss see Brugsch, “ Zeit., 1880,p.lW. 

It #^,^ustofceB a» relattos «> fully disdOM^y the 

■ cnneiform tablet;&> 'wliich show that Amenhotep III and IV ■wrom 
in dose and friendly relations as snseTains with the Babylom^ .. . . 
'KTin oWj Kuri^^sm- and-BoEnaburyash, father and son, about the 

middle of thelSth ceatniy, B.C. f 

My object in reciting tu^ affairs of two centuries after the 
expukkai of the Hyksos, is to show who were the ia<^ and 
rulers "whom the Pharaoha of the XVIIIth dynasty , heirs and 
successors of iahmes, sought out by strenuous warfare ai^ , 
conquered into willing snbmissiqn ; for they must have found at - 
Palestine and Syria, and on the -Euphrates and Tigris, the powere. 
^^tid races whom they had driven out of Egypt The pow^ 
indeed w^rae expelled, but doubtless the common folk remm^, 
tmd it has b^ well showi by Marietta and othera that ^ 
stent and sinewy ^ople of the great mer^ and sai^nid^® . 

, de^ of the Itelta are of the same race, to jo^ % ^ ^ 
mm in foce and figure to the scnlptui® of ^ (M^^, 

«Mdanaesd'Arch,”Voii,p.92) ; andMissEdwardsliasweUci^ 

HeHod<^ and Achilles Tatius (a.d. 400-^00), who deSmTie 
the bacoBc population (Bashmurites) of this distoct as * 
and lawless race of great size and strei^th, who went Imtdi^p^ 

• and wore their hair in loi^ loeia^ to riieir shmaWers* 
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‘being tbe de^ndants of the Hyksds of ancient 
|JW“ (“Harpe/s Magaano” Oct, 1886, p. 722). "Well might 
lomathers have' be^ “ an abomination to tiie I^ptians.” i. 
igttr it’is hard' to doubt that the. moat hu^pratoiy, predadoos, 
ebteiprising racca that lay between the Nile and the Tigris 
erhiyn still fnrthet afield), being driven- out by the shoicsk of 
ch conquests as that Kudur-nan~kbundi, the Elaniito 
predecessor of Nudnr-lagamar; should "go down into Ngypt” 

■with -wives and children, horses and cattle, as the libyan honies J 

■ endeavoured to do in the days Merenptah, and as the Arabs did 

long afterwatda 'This view of the Kyki^ invasion as due. to \ . 
the movements of the Nlamites -from the .east on Bal^lonia is 
excellenflymtjHresaed by ibsof; Maspero ("Hist," 4th ed., p. 161). 

If these invade of Nf^ptbad fled fitom the power represented in 
the bootc of,, Genesis by JK/^ria’oiuer (Kudur-lagamar), then tlie 

■ wditoinsC^yM .W Hyksfie, as by the sons of 

h'lBa|dll^j^arit|i!^ Woiild be voy natural, for|ftobab]y the 

^'theaa rihes wonM lie foimd in £g^, and the ' . 
'ThjHta^Vof-G^ would know bow to estimate 

jhi 

:e coincidenav which Unigsch has ^pointed out in the 
<rf Baba, at el-Kab, which, records his philanthi-opie 
npviaions dtuing' the long famine, should not be' overlooked, 

. when wh' obnSii^ that he n-as apparently the father of the '.'j. 

. Admiral' Aahtues 'frho hore-ao diatingnished a part in. the war of i, 
liboatiou. Baba's exertions may have boen port of the general •.. 
■. admiiiiAt.rarivfl work nf'-Toseph- • 

The large alien population that remained settled in the Delta 
mi^ auMmunt, as Stern has eai4 (“ Deutsche Bevue," Oct, 1882), 
for the aJniost Gotire absence of monuments yet discovered, in ') 




Ini' the spring oir this year M. Napville found at Bubastis two 
.'btoken'^tues of scrilies of the time of Amenhotep HI, and a 
^ fragment coBtaining.the name of Aten-It^ tile, special object- of 
^Wbishipof Ax^hotep lY, KhUenaten. 

:It’is eskna^y tobe'hoped that tbmbs-of the H))%88s''iaiQr yet ■ ; 
be fqimd' .Tl^'-We may hdve historic informatiEknin n 
ib!Em, instead ’of -.the'; patches that-- have ’ htfbsrto ' 

riaehedda!-'. '■ < 

'.In eoaclosion' T would notice a. |ew chief points -whidb strike 

4'tbepiatohtComBt^.ofour knowledge:-T~^' . r: 

,'.i'do tt^'!1hdtIt'^BltVtllA^Hyiuilhl^eba)d ' have' baim 'joi the 

liaec^ ipn: l^oiast 
kod^a]|ttiits' of t to.: .part.- 

kdtald^^^s«i«4)aidt|;t saeaoi&ie-Ji i.l ij 1 a type: , %: 
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of tl^ Pfteifie^ wMt wtoin tbe the XVIilfck dyne^ 4. 

were on eueih friendly and polite terms- I think, indeed, that ->■ 
Qneen Hatasa had a eorpa ddUe of Phnite body-guards in her 
own service' (see Meyer, “Hist,” p. 217, woodcut). I do not say, ; 
however, thatr the Canaanites of Palestine found no place among 
the Hyksda DonMess they did, and such useful people as 
that Syrian of O^Md, whose receipt for eye-salve is given to ns 
in the papftus £bets (Wiedemann, “Gesch.,” p, 278), would be 
very welcome in Egrpt . . ' 

2 . The- type of the seidpture^of which we have b^n speali^^ j 
is so .clearly marked off that I can scarcely call to mind. anythh^. 
dse to GCadpare closely with it 
The eoloseal head lately found at Baba8ti8(now in the British 
Mnseum) has the very same cast of features and expression, ' 
heightened in all finer attributes, and softened by Egyptian . 
cmlturey mid I rhinlr this must practically settle - the question 
of the Hyks&s origm of the older sphinxes and statues. They 
casauA now well be attributed to some local school of art 
oldm* than the Shepherd Sings, as, for instance, Meyer ; 
ascribed them to the Herakleopolitan IXth and Xth d 3 ^B 8 ties . 
("Gcsch.,” p. 143, &c.); and I think the Semitic symbolism ’ 
of “govenunent hud upon the shonlder” agmes with the ? 
insei(ipri<m of- Hykste tiri^ on the right 8h(^der .,or ' am, *: 
i)USt^ Iweaal^ as; Mr. Petrie ^ observed ^•‘Tanis,” 

-pt*lSl)i;' itwith the offering the right shoulder 

m samdSco an ^ioal of consecrated pow^ 'flie physiog- 
nomte^ij^ bCfwever, £ii imt Semitio nor Kushitey nor libyan, 
.nor' (j thin^ • RiiiMian. It 13, 83 Professor Jlower Slid, of 
Mcngoliian allmi^t dr- the Bkei We can shat out a great many . ' 
riuse^ but We harfty yet kiww which to admit> so little do We ^ 
know what Akhnidiana, Sumemns, & others were < 

really like. -. 

Ihere is, however, suneth^ (d the Gndea statuettes in -these j 
. heads, but they ate very unlike the riiort lonnded fae^ of the ^ 
scelpture of Telloh. .v 

- That we should have before iis so di^hict and so highly 
interesting a type is most encouraging to further researdb. > 

Since this paper was written 1 have seen the observations of 
Prof Virchow on the Pharaonic mummies and scnlpture, in the 


“ Sitzungsberichte ” of the Berlin Academy, 1888. With r^ard ' ; 
< to the Hyksfis scnlpture be gives linear sketches and measure- 
ments, induding the colo^ head found ak Bubastis, and •’ 
f. leioarka: — f'The alien character (AVerodoti^Asi^) of these fe^uiea ^ 
obsmyable at first si^t, but their ■ ethhogn^Mc pmtkm | 
ine^uts riie gr^test dl^cal^, . < . Peahapff S 
wyawt . But I know how. to say; r 



. . jyuemgion. 

Of Akkadians no trace has yet been dis- 

itaijiMnd ih Xjgypt" 

. ;$i;tirin'bonoiioed tbatthe learned physiologist speaks 'with 
Miter doabt than Prof Flower. The problem is, however, at 
very haiid of solotidn. Still we lave here only the greater 
itioitement to perseveraiMe. Some monument, some scrap of 
papy^, some unnoticed trifle in a museum, in private hands, 
: or lying among the potsherds, may give us the clue we require. 

1 . A reasonable and staunch spirit of inquiry does not ofUm fml 
in.the end. The great discoveries/ within eo few years, of the 

■ roy^ mummies of Deir cl-Baheii. the store city of Pithom, the 
military post at Taklipankhes, the Greek colonial town of 

; Noukiatis, and the unexpected .^toric monuments' of Bubastis ; 
‘ add (alnwMit 'iBon surprising) the cuneifonh tablets of Tel el- 

■ AmaroO) are good; wanant Sox the hope, that, as the philosophic 
. aj^ djjvi^. fb^pler 'said,' God ' will be so good as to let .us 

(l^ine diiy-tbe4hi3Bga tiiat we bo earnestly desire , to have 


j';;.'!,*' 'v; ?"V" . . JhscDssioii, 

been asfnrtd by Mr. Tomkins that there 
or fother, for suppoeing that the 
iditcw poqshBBlw of the JSybAs' races had been limit^ to sheep. 


i,f**'."'*®fPbord8.” It gave a misleading and petty idea 
condition of those races. Tribes who possess 
wktro tempted to become maranders on one another on 
fe, OT (Been are valoablo beasts, and they'can be driven 
being mnch less dependent on water than 
',' 0 *n be driven far. Hence cattle-owniug tribes have 
» danhg.'* cattle-lifters,” bold horsemen, and predatory 
Shepherds, by the force of RircamstancHfi, have milder 
ii'j* .Bad 'the Zalus possessed nothing bat sheep, it is very 
£ly that. they wonld ^ve developed the warlike aptitades ly ■ 
thqjr are now distinguished. The Word “ herdsmen ”■ m^hfi . 
id'.wifii .perfect propriety to replace “shepherds” in oon- 
' with .the Hyksds. It is correct in its literal meaiulig. as 
in the asBO(n.it(>(l ideas that it suggests. 

ibv'.F. G. Histon Pbice understood Mr. Tomkaiui 'to that’ 
anbotep III slew 210 Hens. Being' -familiar with-' the lingo 
Btalwi of that monar^ be begged to’ diffisr firoar'..’liiii| in tdmt 
ti<m, and shonkl Idee to. state tf at dmihg a.'pia^iBA of ten 
^.jthai is to 8ay(ii^..tko fosbyeisr fi r Mite nAitn. tho-teiith 

kei slew 102 fioret'.fiteiiK' - ■■' ifi.y ' ,:4 ■ 


<'’Tkh 
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iin^hti iaterest ihe Imtitate to know that the Inroken portions are 4 
now pat toother andl plaoed in the Egjrptian Oali«ty^of the British I 
Hasenm. .%ie afaKotUm and arm not haying tnadyed with the :3 
other fragttents, ihe> head cannot at present-' he fixed, bat some . 
pkn wiB pcolw|dj he de'idsed mther -to restore the. jihonlders, or a 
further seartdi '«ntl he ^ade for them at Bahashs, so that the 
figure maj he eoOipleted,' of whieh the portions at pi^ut in onr 
ppssmidn we^ ^tween 13 and 14 tons. Aftm* a most cs^efnl 
search Jkp^'snanw has not' jet been found np<Mi sta^e, hot' 
it might famre heen upon the miasing arm, where the Hjksds kings 
genei^lj placed their cartonche. 

Mr. Q. BsBTnr said that there is now no donbt that there once ^ 
existed in Syria a Tnranian speaking popnlation, but if the names ' 
in Syria are Turanian, -it proves only that such a language was 
formerly ‘Spoken, but does not prove that it was stiU nsed when 
these namffl were employed, as in France the name of rivers are 
Keltic, tbon^ Keltic has heen dead for nearly 2,000 years. In like 
manner the Chreek name George does not prove that the Georges 
ruled a Greek popnlation, nor can we conclnde that the French are 
Teutons beemse they were raled by kings called Henri, Louis, . 
Oharies, Ac. Cfaahas and Be had arrived at the conclusion 

that the shepherds who invaded ^%ypt were a Semitic speaking 
population, and in spite, of the new “Hittite^’ moni^ents the 
cdnoluimm . still held. . good. 3(r. Bertin did hot heheve that the 
.iavadcts of Xaime ^ east through Bab^ldhia, for at 

t^^^pdrSt^tifC S4tnitiiB'spealdhg populations of that region were 
.tioh’s^nj^y cditstitatM ; if. these invaders did not oome from ^yria ‘ 
itself thcy-inust have come from Asia Minor. As to the elephant, 
wdittie 'presence in Syria was a surprise to Egyptologists, it is 
we& knoym te. AsByriologutB thsit in ancient time they were 
abundant in all Westetn Asm. Even, as late as the Assyrian 
Empire the el^hants were hunted by the kings. These elephants f 
were of. the same spemcs as the Indian, not the Afric^ elephant. - 

. Mr. St. Chao BoseAWSU abo joined in the discnssum, and - the ; ^ 
Author replied. . A 
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The following Paper was taken as read - 






TAe Bight ^ Pikwhcty m Tbees on ike Land of another, as ok 
Ancient Insittotion. 

By Hide Ciabke, VJ» 4 .L. V.P.B. ffisl. Soa^ 

Esok 186(1 to lSfif I was Viee-PiesidentDf the- ImpeEM Land 
( ymnis aon in Asia Mmor, and then 1 became aeqnakded witit- 
^be fact ef > tbaih being ^parate proper^ ia tre^ <m jHus yidii» 
we #epa eidlra upon to adjudicate. • * ;• y * 











Si0tjf PnpeHjf i» Trees on the 


typ kinjSfl, one waa individual prop^y 
^ is ’PtnnmuQid'Qs'. geveftuoent wooda. , Theae tiees w^te 
iirere called hon^ teeeg, being txees in vrhich the vrild bera 

e'-o&a kind Pf individnal prepay was thst. described by 
^.^O^rington (JotmL Anfch. Insk> kriii, p^ 311), namely, trees 
IjiiatM on the land of luiatber man, Vho vnui the owner of the 
Tti^ were chiafy'Olive jtices. 

''^us in a field .th^ be se^eii nliVe trees. Say thi^ 

idonging'to % and two each .to danghtcire. in noway 

related to the ovner of thefidd ^h^ Was sepai^e' eomp^- 
eatmn to^il^t^^l^to’eacdi tJ^^o . ' . ' 

These bif ine bef^ the Domesday 

>Hign9^;iiii and .^irSlet^.to iii. tihe proceeding. They 
* testuuony pf Dr. 

l^.'ISSKcped 'wtoinalons, so 

b^^'ui )an^ It wiU probably be 
of tenures in trees besides 
yvineb:''’- • ■- ■ ' . ' ■.' 

S'afpeax' id me tbgive thp due to tlio orij^n ei 
Iliee’W^ haye pS^ little attention to honey sinct: 
r, but it held a ntoro important place in 
in ihe Domesday record. We may dr 
merica. it is ditncult to find a honey 
forest, and the American bee-hunter has 
tohing a bee, aud making a . iMje-linc to 
the bee flies straight, another bee is caught 
rntb the other line, and thus determine 
.a site of the tree in the tangle of the forest, 
j'pnly to rifle the store for the season, 
a : Am Minor frequent the same tree year after 
r a hollow tree, and the villager who can find SQch 
) forests, which are sometimes the divisions between 
pe (as in Domesday) renders a great service to. the 
It is wen therefore that he should enjoy a priin 

f , •' i ‘ fl't* 

.eh/form — and looking to^tbe value of liqiiey 
,'10)4 the property in them— it appe^ to me: -* 

ddud property may have been Bp TO " 

f a leastm with mp foriUstatutiB * ' t i 



1^' valua in the 
ns, 

rsnhpdto, 
ijandiiii.- 
r 

te-iima 




^quay^^l; awsfiint 
'pur 
r.kp.p^_; 



.’iVsflpes 
pd^Mways 
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■What is, tcto, «rf great im|»ort- 

aficei^^Tis 

hrafds ef — ; -_,r ^ 

Spain, <ulMi (rf flocks and herds in Asift'Mmor. 
uniiSiltohnsIbBndry.^ ■ '.’j, ,w . 

It is not Snri^ng to ^ in commnnlti^ tqat, when ? 
coltiyation has been introduced, individual ownership does not 
necessanly follow, but the cuffivable land is each year distaibuted :: 
nmnng members of the communily or township, sometimes by ' 
lotr 

' Property in trees may thus be conceived to precede property ^ 
in land, which of itseH would be later than the pastoral state. 

The who discovered a honey tree or date palm, or made an ■ 
olive tree hear, would acquire a specific privilege. When once y 
such! a tree yields products it continues. year after year, but a - ^ 
field must be yearly cultivated, and it matters little to the t 
cultivator what tield’he uses for the season, for he looks to the , 
crop. Hence the trees may have given ownership in the land, 
rather than the land given ownership in the trees. In later ' 
times in most systems of laws, trees on land become appendages 
of the land, particularly in Europe. In Asia Minor, in this dpy, 
l^d varies greatly in value. Generally speaking, com l^d is ^ 
nnfenced, the grain is sown broadcast, and sncb a field is not ?■ 
considei^, as bere. to be the choicest property. Unsown land ; 
in iAria Minor was polled by the Oommii^aoers at firom 5s. to ( 

. igi per sene, as m Australia or Canada ; tilled land at £5, while , 
gtpimd cleared tor cotters or planted as a fig orchard or viheyarck 
and fenced, would be vMued £20 an acre, or more. So, too, fig ’ 
mchf^ cft vineyards have a special and high value as comi^aed s 
with corn ground.' '* 

My knowledge with re^id to Asia Mmor temamed a sohtaiy 
. feet with ine for a qdartet df a century,, although, as will be 
shown in this paper, there are many examples. My only idea ; 
■was that this institution might have been derived firom China, as. ) 
many of the institutions of the Turkish Empire conform to those rr ; 
China. That it must be an ancient institution was never a 
Trotter of doubt in my mind The ancient origin of our modem . 
laws has always appeared to me a feet in anthropol<^, and one 
well deserving of inves^gation. The l^nds of lawgivers and • 
the history of the Laws of the Twelve Tables ‘have always ■% 
appeared to me to relate to the transmission and continnity of * 
la^the principle and practices being, in mai^ instanciffi, I 
preserved to this day, aldiongh many old laws have perished ^ 
^er the inffttence of social and political chm^ ■ 

' In tiiat peat practice schoolo! comparative hiatoy, in wMd)i | 
GO many years w'ere spent by me in A^ Minor,,ttore vraamt^ ? 



n 'Tnet oii ih»' 


’iWi^lf^'llMitmpktod in lei^k^ to law as well as other^nstitutions 
|(ii^jno]r 47 «s ware tiia'^toral or nomad tribes elicamped in 
^>Ua» tents, having- WTm their flocks and herds from most 
. tant ieigkijiu. Thej&td oome in contact with the onltivator, 
:^HD(teiihg on any ground which had been cropped, and even break* 
Ig fences. -Ilien the cultiTators, as many have observed, used 
« implements which itre described by Homer and H^od. 

. V ^ ^us each epoch was dq>icted in life even to the railway 
.which crossed the country and to the telegraph wires which 
f spanned it. So it was in law; the most ancient institutions 
' were found in being, as the scriptural rights and wrongs of henis- 
. men and husbandmen already'descril^ What we regard as 
the Germauic institution of finnkplcdge was in full force and 
- in .useful application, - Imt- assuredly not derived &om the 
Germaniiieodeik. For him wbo cared for it there were to be 
foundj in'. full exercise to their respective couuuuiuues, tlie 
Jtfosato Oo^, the -Institutes of Justinian, and even Jtoglish and 
'Amteiettoi Jtnr. <' There are' few, however, who have, the know* 
|die desire -to profit hy opportunities 'offered by the 
idhg hjiBtoneeB cfSo many- 'varied ancient and modern to^i- 
. tojEkn^ preserved among populations of many races and many 
langiugeB. ' 

’ jWith regi^ to toy hwn particular problem of trees, the 
> stage toitssstotiencame from amost-retoote iegion,‘and was 

;-a''diiect jesolt of those researches to comparative science which 
. . it is the function of- the Antbropologii^l Institute to prinnotc. 
It wu tbrou^ a paper read' by the Bev. K. H. Codrington, 
on Somal. Begulations to Melanesis, to hilay of tliis year 
1689,' and -publi^d in our Volume XVIII, j>, 611. . Ae this 
paper of Hr. Codrington's is for our purpose brou^t under a 
ne^ a8peet,.it is desirable to re-print textualTy the ^page of his 
mmairreliittog to property .in tcieea It explains tlte snlyect 
< . -well, and itwcmd'be inconvenient for the stodciit or xeadbr to 
, Cura baetc to the Tolmne if it wcre'^Gesnble to ‘lijm.' - 

“Isind! is not 'fadd in cotorpon ; every* oncl^ows.. 'Vtbat . 
beltmgs to liims^. Vet the todiyidnal has the pof^seshidntoiify . 
k of what he has- tohruitod, and uses fOr-faiii lifetanie as 

prepay .ndiich<l^<mg8to';tlmf^^ .. ''px^'shsitoit t^^ . 
i- aniwe .diyiritois of tha' l^d 'thnn hotil to. crHsatoinAd-' 

E&^'tihlp.iau ik ('i- f 9 

toinl |r' L ^ * lb t 
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,hw» Bfiwtee teore pwpei^ m li^ « 
over it tim «ay thoogb, mti^y, ^ejr ^ r 

SsSSSinKLto “ftbe iAabitote ,: 

Tpfoffeea who came, eleven generations ago, from mlaiid,^ 

by a. ft® 0^eB °tfte Hyto ^^^ ; 

ftiem the use of land for houses and gardens. To tlm pi^nc 
A ^frlt f}i<» exception of some parcels they have botigh^or 

Is &r£’r; 

Jll?®S,id^'SS‘L htoself .plea rf toh « » 
womes Ma ovrh- ; and the difteient character <rf his prope^ in 

4^^.-. .I.....:..— nf tliA omorietor. - 


s^sr, 2 p‘KK^w wift ^ » 

prope^ <.-«n^^kiiowledee of property in land and trees is 

fo?rSioS£l i“ the Banks* Island, and found the rights 

^ 1 rSmibfand value of the rights, of every man and woman 
andthelimfes,a:na — o„a defined bv common 


«{ consent. When 1 1 

jKiyment on j on the tree grew, 

- ®l“^^SSit5ie tor was good. ‘ Certainly; he said, ‘ the 

%; ft». -d be i»l fte 

I: amt the state of afifeim d^sc^ ^ % 

t^ewed by ftyfttt K ,«.: 
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coxBej4((nfle>.86d its cpnst distsinee ia space 
JaiBogr.to.;H<^esn W88a&:l|aHur(i^logifl^ measure, 

tb bSM aoiSitsa mit tnr mA 'nAmMTinnilnm’^n n OMof 

^'f***®^*^*'^' • :8trpiMf jaasoQ' fot presecutiog 

. f to Aisoovc^ othjtfreTSTnplBs or arlirt undmiUedly. 
toei^iiiWtatiQa ;irjde}y>d^ " , ' 

fact' of tlbe UUtSQCeoC^tUTW M«laTi«yj 4 t 

^£nfiKm;aff0idiQjr«p^for itswe^ its lel^aace, was with 
« a r^ntfor Bt^yisg it. tad paying due attention to it 
fhrt Melamn disetnreted m Anstraila and I*olynesia, and 
_ '^hich hast^tm ajM^ i^ton tte prehistoric period of Uie 
Sast and ril^disuweiad of the retarions of Australia 

show the ysia^ioCvIttol^^^ where 

;^|^tori^^iieripdoan;beat.ie.p There 

;®!^;i»|»«^nt .in oa% to enlist my 
gte™ythli#XlV , V^ntne ojf the Jouinal of onr ’ 
^ijmd msdoja str^ imp^ion 
tT^jBowittimd.i^ Xorimer Fisoo, 
and institotiona.of Attica, 
nf‘ 0 ^ yrith pMsal ; acholais, 

. ^tt Vi^oadAipgpraidieM^ Aiistaali^ 

^ < JPf*^ **»e lesdiag of that jpoper, and having 

W (p. leSXmy reasons for placing a ' 

.oM savages, will (here, be found. 

. ^ iwao-more thaonlgiDBtor of the institutions 

w. the £9iav vfw Albahian immigrant, now icsi- 
dl^ -^in, author-, of 'Hellmiic institutions, neither are 

. ] ^leme;<i^^tioos neesssorily Aryan. Xhe true solution .is 
■; tha^ieeM Jd titdtoie by the white Turanians, from whom both 
•'■ A.^cnis sura Aottesihuis have deriv^ what we now have in 
evidenee, ^ .llpctt. this - doctrine of anthropology the present 
■ rinffife ofiitvesjta^im throws ii^t The paper of Mr. Howitt 
aiidihEr. |l^.^peered..tb roe to have a direct relation with the 

of iJr. Cbdriigton. Wh^ 
nek me was that ip As» hOapr the olive is one of the r^eeial 
ea^;prt8>erty, «iid5t rni r^e ti»t tjm ©Eve haa a pai^a^ 
evanee.mtiw fcaditiBn < : the xtripe.: Il'he oliye 1^ ejvNU-: 

*' '■^^wS,..,ahd,; lftewiS6.faB.'th(B/ 

;d. .eaf'tbe; ‘ ' 


I 
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tbm h/’motlUr, ak4»d AneieM IifttUution. 
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tm'isadeWi^^aiiumgleftdiag julnm institit- 

tions, tm<eu^'«iid 'Qtbm ..to obtain information. • Ve^ mnch 
laboor - wtia nnSettaken by iny som^i^es xesuiting in 

obCaui^ metd^ negative iidnnnatioo,‘bat oontnbntfng to the 
btdlding tip'of' tiw snlni^ those to fThoOt thimtai aore - 

due are Profeswr ^ PmIoc&, Bart, Profeaeoz W. 

Maitlai^, d H. C. Gtonnichael. 11A.L. Ut. Pted^k 
Se^hm,'|lijL, ^niomu .Wade(late HJ£ Miniaterin ChinaX 

the' Ghixk^ X^tioD, Sir Spenom St Johm (BUM. 

Minister in Mexim, formerly in Saravidc), Mr. Amred R. WaDatOo^ 
FJB.&,IO,r.. Sir Richard Temple, Bert, M.P.. M.A.I. (fonnerfy 
Xietdi.. Govemdt^ of Bengal), General Sir 0. P, B^nchamp. 
Walker, M.A.I, Mr. M. J: Walhonse, MLA.!, Mr. Bndler, 
MU.I.. Mr. j. F. Hevitt, l.C.a. Mr. Francis A. Menton (late 
Pr^ I«w li^tote), Mr. P. Edward Dove (Sec..Sddett Society), 
Ibf. R« Biddiilph Martin, M.A.I., Mr. W. M. Crocker (STorth 
Borneo Company), Mr. Bl fl. Howorth, M.P., M.A.L 
Mr. William M. Grockm, of the British North Borneo Com- 
pany, informs me as follows, wd this has been confirmed 
oth^ This may be ebnsidmr^ as an intermediate extension 
(d the Mdianeniaa area}— r’ 

"The most; striking instance I know of in Borneo with regard 
toihe rightof .mroperty in immle trees is connect^ with the 
■.Bjrtapia^ tnm ■ 

gnat hei^t B has a long^ stinlghl^f 
branches near 'the top, resemh- 
-/Being madt-fireqaented by bee^ a 
wax obtained bythe 
the/hes^; and, as a eonsegnmiro, their' xig^' are 
j^dt^ygoaided tl^ .lav!s^ts in connection iheremtir ate 

"When 'the. dtahese^were ooming' hito Sarawak: in large 
nnmbms, and t8kh^ t$ land i^r gaml^ and ]p^per planting; 

I^aks came to complain m the destraewn of property 
whi<m,had been in their fancies for generations. 

"The Governing offered to forbid the Chinese to cut the 
trees down, but whmi the native ownms asked tihat the joii^e 
for 200 fathoms all roond each Slatapong tree shonld also 
he allowed to stand, withont 'which the bees weald deSert the 
neighbonihood, the !£^tapaag trees and old costoms had to 
Sail before the enterprising Chinese, who willingly paid a few 
dollars as compensation.” , 

' Crocker likewise called my attention to the exhAeneein 
jBc^eo pf another apecml property in the case etd^'^tain^ 

! bir^ n^s, of to mneh valtie for sde to i ' 


N. 




. -.rt.j t1 . ' 4’ l-C 'M- . 'W* n'l-''!'.. |>. • *;r- ' ^ . 

k ^(%EiAS|DBt^Xb 

1 .^ iha^iiha bees baOd in the clean branches 

nS tfjn^ of tlw trees. ' He has seen betwem twenty and thirty 
^ n^ jn one beSi ' , 

|4^ Spen^ St John dbeerres that in,Soimeo, .speakmg of his 
ite' Iraowledge of Sarswwk and his tza^s in .the ishuid, the 
laitd nonitB a lly . behm^ to the state ox ^e tribe, bot it. is not n 
«^ate ptop^'inlrad in onr sense of the word. He, too, had 
observed tiiateertsih ef the Tapang,. on whidi the bees oon^- 
' sCract their heets, often beloi^ ' to special faxnilies, and would 
, be hmched by their .Xfei^botixs^ 

. Shr llhoinss Waife.J:uidi^ made much personal research in 
. Cihineae law. b<kfa, hflddaa tyrianlfeing the T.^^«rinp , 

Be^mpte ^boe lajtely tl^ BO had hot learned mucdi ih 
the ’ipatt|^.<^ B0piiyate prpiuietazy tights m aod treeS, and 

, i^OS^i^WDahtboh of a, rtemor^iuh; tl^ he' had reedved on 

Hi the laws he hsid not as yet 
tehdpy bdt waB.e^chminihg the. case hooka. 

^K^hm'^fumsoX'^gaKddts'aKe leased the tenant wjB pay 
h|«iM^ a yeSrh^ AH fir thm or bamboos oh the 
i^foteit hilet) hdong to theproptietois, and the tenumf. 

to . ai^ttopriate them. If ' there were no .such trees 
die ground, as above’dflwirifaed, when it was Jet, and such 
trees were subs^nently planted by the tenant, all sneh trees 
hoiild be at .the dniposal of the tenant." 

, She csaly bimr^ this has is a retognitton that the tenant can 
have a luep^y in the trees apart from the -landholder. China 
.' is so vsi^ and the conditions of ite <listiicts are so various, that 
farther fmd mote definite information may be hoped for. The 
ooeupstum <d the traUntand separate right appears to be derived 
from the aheient said original practice. 

- The next region in whi<h the separate property can be traced ' 
is in liidial’ Th^.it must be found in many pke^ but as. yet 
the distriet known to the is Chota bTagpore. This - waa ' 
<{omn>nhicated ]^. a wdl-known Observer of Kolaiian , nhd 
;.Ihsaiddian iastfl htiah s-^-rm which he- has writeen-some vahtshle;. 
p^to'theH^^^si^Hocijrty— J^ji'F.HewitL *" ■* 
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feb. 2Ei, ISdl^ pk 2$S. The same is I 17 J&in^peaas in at I 

l^t a OiOtoKit irajr^.alid is implied to Jiusia kitifi>lia > 

4.1 and also to Umgifdia Ora B.iutyraem whose ^uits are alM % 

f "edible^ ^be )di%elcv%f of the.0|mia is said- to ooiu^ in tiie ^ 

g fact tfi^ ^deii^ordh^e^hflite findts; fle^ J^c^oous | 

|}.:;c^ttdltti are em^i^ed’ teat the^ saane potpoin^' - • -Jbe^ c<hi- .' 'I 
I ’sh^ol^astaj^ i^ somedkes aln^ the tmly ar^de of diet 
avaitable to t!^ poorer dasaes-of Indian natives dtuiiw sevca^ 'I 
I misiths of^h year. The tree iaabaBdanfc in Cjesj^l^iiW it^ % 
;^'r '-co^ivafied in nraoy otto' dishes^. ^ % 

if: ^ TTwpaOdtoAsto^^fieted dbie%'tohe womten aiwi«hiMwm, Jjj if 
J f ni^t btos; tor, and otto Muioals visit the trees to tafe titor K 
| . ^to«e of ^e crop* add 'in the ntdmto and late eveadng jonto % 
• 1 , tod arnl fovdl , ' (totle are very fond of file flowery and in 

ti» season cow’s. mi& has a stremg scent of mhowa. 4 

Ur.lto: aa^ that . ft w very difficult to obtain any toast* i, 
^|; wortibgr atatcauents as to tt>e yidd: <rf the traes, tuat does be sny ?•: 
nnytibn^ as to separate ownership He does, however, state 
tto the troes' ate rdited (todaady setoatoy^ and tkft theft f 
tent varies according to the yield of rice and other produce. 

_ Mr. V. Ball, late of the Geological Survey, may have given more ■ 
information, for ho recorded a great range in prices. 

We are inforoied that according to some authorities two 'I 
mounds of mhown will furnish a -month’s food to two parents 
and three children. It is eaten both ftesh and dried and m»T«l 
4 . With othd food artiOIeiB. 


It is largely distilled for a highly intoxicating spirit called 
data. .As much as six gallons of proof spirit have been obtained 
from one cwt. of the flowers aq oil is also extracted which is 
V used for cooking purposes, f<n mixture with ghee, for 

and for soap-maldng. The dried leaves will k^p for any length 
of time. 

Sir Biehard Temple is of opinion that relics of tree property 
are likely to be discovered in Ceylon as a forest country. 

Coming hack to the nearer East, and thereby to Europe, we 
; have this individual tight in trees existing as an ancient and a 
modern practice. 


Sofiirfrom this practice being confined in Turkey fo Aain 
1 . Minor, individual property in trees prevails as a general law in 
tlie Ottoman Empire. Miss Pauline Irby, who has written much 
on the Balkan countries, found it in Bosnia, as described by her 
■ in the “ ContempoRuy Beview ” for July, 1^9, p. 34. 

.to pstate Of ahou’t forty acres had b^ to W » Tftrk to Ws 
^ two parte. To the <me son Im had toigaed wto 
' t “garden,” which conristed of an.tnehard ftfplto. 
and, besides this compact piece, included all the toit teee^y 
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: . I > < jpfqmfyf m.zVm . - 

and Htlmr and tbitlier alioiit 

iwxHw.wwa to. tbs other sou as a topente 

. '.■ ' .' ■■:' .1-,' ■-.■!• ' . ■ 

i^panto .tirto ptopei^ ' ' 

ijtbuB 1a(eeir*^^toto'.a' epe^'i^de. M^.bang' Targelv . 
SifqiM in .distaQatimrof a etzor^ .uT Boani% Serna,' y 
niak and in nei^bodniig ooimtiiM' have not been 
r theadiQiidathd^ Of law.vh^ inay be conndend to be v 
jeenjBar oif 34ttkM&/' ; \ ^ 

'f&tiiiie ' exteaan&k)^'' lb' v '£rand' in a district of .. 
of taans- '. 

L-i-j Ijo toe. a .peonage in tho 

’^nbda^ bave ptev^tod me , 
ytodw^^ .Ot l^at^dion aad 
doqeentnte the 

._4'to,'dxclnde^^t^^ of. tenants ' 

it'^'wqrth vjdule to rtoonsidto 
the aq^i^.,of otopifnent' 
!ntoea fs.eflaM^ lb biost tegiona a^otnomnnal or. - 
<to te$e fitom. fbnete fi^ 'and in some' cases 
and in Tinicey where the State is oxganishig 
iona end forest laws, saoh rights are recognised 

bihe {HOetiee nnder considtoetion did anciently exist in 
isjbHDds;Wto a%cextain^ for me by Mr Frederick Seebohm. 
nidtzaeea to tlm Btehon fovm of Ir^ This connexion 

have given great sabefaetion to Sir Henry S. Maine,* for 
J a ipO^ totonsst in the Brehon laws, the authenticity of 
i he vi^eated as handtog down ancient mate rials- He 
twel^ Itbtialy' oo the docfaine of diecov^, im element of ;' 
ietery ti^fo itod title which is the real basis of the thetoe . 
to ]befoto.;iiib Bwi^te by ma. In fadt, this all gow ' 
*"’rjElenryMtone to seeking the ctti^ 

^ .. boiTtv^ to, be fcniitd ptobc^ 
nide^condittons:of socntoy’. ; 

yemi hpwe^, ihem to nototog to 
& MBine% f .dneiept Lav,’^h»ltolHaes . 

-■: ■ 

lj.to toe Ihb tolheise pbaifore 

‘ ;* ?»« i.i. -'ii I, 

% W- .. ■ ; ; .. >-i 

, . .•; 
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I* ' £emd of ane^ker'i ai M :dncieM LtiHM W - 

'''A BeeJuigmaii^ 

il The bottom m mititled tO -the £rait of the tAp jbv^ fourth 
^ jeW'-^Ui^.hoadmjirlaQh tlm fitmt . ' 

I . O<m«^mUar0i-^T3^ distribution of the swaxiM, U., tl» 

- swazme to be diinded. bv them, in ^ 4 th year. 
*For the bottom is Wtitled,’ tAt for the ovnex of the 
bottom of the tree hocomes entitl^^ to the fruit of 'the 
of -its top eveiy fOmr&.yesr, ie., it is to the owner of 
. the m wmch (the tree) is planted. 

"In ihe three years it is divided into two parts betwecm 
■ tlm land m which it-^ pLauted, and the land out of which it 
'P- gnJws.” ■' 

' , Thift allusion is made, says Mr. Seebohm, to get a rule for 
vV the rights as to a swarm of 'sees in the top of a tree. 

Again in the Senchus Mor is another passage. 

"Jtneienf Joies^irstend,” i, 203 - 207 . 

* Seuthm Mor. 

" The apjmprita^ tree ‘ twWcft is in the forest.’” 

Commentary.— f‘ The apq[>ropiiated tree which is in the forest, 
■V.. ' ■ , 'ia, , the 

' it is a tree with goodly fruhi and its right 
' 1 j* W P®^hn who hau 

' "Thta,- cheerves Hr. Seeb(hm, "private approj^tion in the 
posSesrion of a tree-oil the land of ^ tribe is admitted.” 
li^teed it will be noted .tfarou^Ut the examples given in ^ 

'r paper that in &e case of tro^, whereas tribal ri^te govern ^e 
;? Hmd of tbett|^oh;iiidivid|ial end exceptional t^tsare aoecndeid 
f in the dwhmahip of treSs. In my bjj^nkm this maihs the stage 
frcnh tribal and undivided jiuiSdictipn to individual property, 
in realty ihdividusi property previously being ccmfined to a man's 
*' . weapons and implements of ^uisa 

My own explanatimi- of tiie re^n for ^ese aneimit apd 
wwnnnnn institulhms being found in Hibmnia may be known 
k- to some It is that, like the female snccessfon among the Ficts 
. ; dealt with by me in my paper under that title before the Boyal 
, • Historical Society, these evidences belcug to what for conveni- 
micehas been called the Iberian or pre-Celtic epoch in these 
.Upon this head our President, Hr. Beddoe, hw niade 
I msny ol^rvations with r^ard to the physical remains, and 
^Afeofessor John Bhys has produced others bmcritg onthe mythd^ 
logy. This matter of the Bfehon law is another iUustiratidn of 
l^.like tendency. 

Kfe.- ^ VAA 


A 



('^^to^jblKye ceased to . exist 

study ofmapaiisl itooids, the" 
te^iqteQts iisoally belong to. lord. and apt 

ifkidum'lhat coold be me that most 
'FmCeetint Sir Frederidk' P oUoc^j is from his 
. . * Pl 34, in dealing with the 


/ % W^iUf t4 SaA, 332. 




(jB'eadfidto.) .v ' 

f. tr«6|MaB . for .cattn^ down .and conTorting 
efwdaat juiced es;.‘gt^wi^ upon his sou 
]fiat^,ieidied |lhi(i!t;tbie,tacem. were his fiee- - 
P^oJ 4 <34; the d^emdsnt j and this was held 
'that ' tiiOT on^. a eerfnLin wondy 

rlni^ Irarnnin^ted uie plsiofifrs land, bwt vH ■ 

.tIm;^aBsc^,;'dl6ses spinning, of ' 
^ pait^ b^iifpng to diffisr^.owherS'l sad that 
^ time tbe‘ |denrti|t and bis aacestoc^ at 'their 
niR^.<^.didlt^fcr.ih^o^ trees grow^ within 

thit[;.bdt(^Sad|hsit:tbe'e^ of the dlSerent moses' inclosing. 

trees, thdr!^ though- they felled them, in 
dbi^ that whan Uiey.made sale of 
bstEdiie8, t||m 'trees. in<'tha belt, were never viilned- ^ their. 

and considered to behmg to 
w in which the several owners 

^ IVederick PoUocIc comments: {FoUotk in} 

133m ^Si^nited j 


'Was cwned'.^ 
^defendant wiii ona' 
I " “ .Xn .<ni nct^; 


•hnd. WBs a belt of wooded land fifteen 
itiffs enclosaxei.trThe land beyond t^ 
occupied, by vaiSqns persons,' of wb^ 





the 'defendant; for . trespass ,by e 
idjCeCnil;'t!P his own jahd, evidence was 
!efefem-aCid/oe(mF^^ o^ef- Is^' aid 
^^'aeiend%^^p]idi ^titie; 

thhin't^ m^i^feot bdit, 
■*■"■* “ ''.j&xr ' '«d -in 

K n ' t mi^itiiqelo 
iem'hdfelsr 
i ' tbo 



JM 
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' 

‘^”1} , 
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i« bidt ;i{. tifa^ had been Ihe same positiTO 

evideoee of tteea he^mdi'liiy evidence oi 

U»eicc|iuive;i^l^i^|e'^^he^ by pecscms xatemt^ 

in diatoit^^tif tfe po^ve evidmieB iii^d still 

teve aeeb iidilgWblfe^^ it may he donl^ it-vrooM 

^^tpr fit ^R^ald a^ have hb«* 
nee and enjoynmnt by othtf pecckms.” 

With this exposiisen of existiDg law among onzselves. the 
ptesent lustoiy may ck^ 

It wiU he seen it < 
in nim^t or tnicidetn tknes in 

Melanesia. 

Bomed. 

India. 

Asia Minor, &c. 

. Torkey in Bozope and the Balkan States. 

Hiberi^ 


may dose 

deals with an institption widefy spiead 


A 
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^jCjipie 2^1 1889, 


V ' it'.’ " 

'. JoHN.Bm]Dflp£Bq.,llD.,FJB.SL, 

V The Miuntes of tlie.la8t xneeting were read and signed. 

Xbe electum of Hie B^ht'Hcm. the Earl of Sodtebsk, E.T. 
of Einnaizd, Breehm, K:B,; JoRlT Aujor Bbowe, Esq., F.G.S., 
of 7, Kent Gardena, Ealing; Eowabd Abthub Duw, Eeq., of 
Wii^worGi. Derbyshire; aiid Ebbdbrig Jobe Mocat. Esn 
TJ.T> , M.B., E.RuS;, of 12, Dmdhaui Villas, Kensington, w., 
was annonnced. 

* The followii^ presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors: — 






Fob tbe LisBiLiiT. 

From the Imdijl OmcE.— Epfgraphia Indies and Beoard of the 
Archaeological Snrvey of India. Farts 1, 2, 

From the Himbnwat Sooth-Webtseh AscHnoioeiCAL ExfkditiOn — 
The Old New World. By Sylvester Baxter. 

From the Gbolooicai. ahj) Navdbal Bistort Survet or .Gakaoa — 
A Grammar of the Kwaginlt Langnnge. By the Ber. Alfred 
J: HaU. 
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Govi^ob l4bMWW.~JEBit2iW9» of Bom from Tonda. 


|^«8MC 'ViOT&g Bouppg^FJLSv exhibited SBd described 
H^e exaiigpliE^ 'i»«biM<^ trej^ihi^ jotd skoU-bopng from i 
f-' jStiaeriea, :■ ■' =■'•' '--*■ 

Bis Sxcien«iH!T Qovbbhob Hoxpsnr, G ; 

. ' leetibn oi bows, for the Yoniba cottotr;. - 


V‘ 1 


^>1 . 
It _ 


"1?. . 




ExmarnoK of Cim^s-bowb, Lono-bowi^ Qoivbbs, &c.,fhm ike 
ToBDBA CotmTBT, ijf H^ExCkUBHOt QoTBBBOB MOtONST, 
CtMtO. 

In oonnectaon with his exhiidts of cross and long-bows, quivers, 
arrows, messenger's staiis and< Bahomian ironware. Bis 
Excellency made the following observations : — 

On Ids last visit to England, in 1886, he was invited by Mr. 
A W. Franks, G.B., to see the Christy Collection now in the 
British Musenm, Bloomsbniy, and hb attention was called to 
an African cross-bow on which, at the tame be conld throw no 
light- Whether it came from the Upper Nile or from West Africa 
he could not say ; when an opportu^y offered he determined 
to enlighten hiinself on the subject. 3he occasion presented 
its^ when, on his reading a current issue of Yoraba ^verhs 
iw that deer and interesting old mntleman, the Bight ^v. Br.. 
Crowther, Kshop (howther, of ^ Niger, -Oovemor Moloney . 
came aci^ Bre Mlowing : — 

" JQbaia'kp4 hbtolja yd, talio mu igi wd ikbli ofr. 

A eroBs-how b not enough.to go to war with : whom do you 
■ ditae to bee' with a Brick.” ' ' 

. It so happened the Gbvernor had with him at the time some 
messengers from the Chi^ <d. Ibitdan, then stationed at their 
camp at Ekh^ in Yornh^ some 250 and 300 miles from 
the' coast Ibe, and by the li^^ thrown upon him through the 
above quoted proverb, he was able through the kind co-opera- 
tion of the Oueb of Ibadan to secure the specimens exhibited. 
Powder aitd guns have replaced (more b the pity for the 
country and for the world) (he cross-bow; it is stQl, however, in 
use among some Yornba speaking tribes, as b the long-bow. 

. Whme such Use continue, itmay be concluded that middlemen 
or intenhedbte tribes prevent, in self protection or to sat^uard 
ihonqpoly, the import of powder and shot 
The cross and long-hows were accompanied by their leather 
quivers foll of reed or cane arrow& Yornba bows are made of 
; various kinds of W'ood very suitable for the purpose, and in the 
of rile crossrhow, the stocb: of which was groov^ tO'teceiye ' 
dari^ the ingenbus rii^r desen'm much attenrion.. 



. ,,’S. ^ 
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pitiW tS^Sg^Mtion qfBowa froM T^ri^ 

^'itf^a.vCiniSHi'b^ tiie ore employedi the bonr 
1^ . For neither weapon is .t^ arrow 

t)l^ ftc tli4 loQg-bow ie it' tipped, and ..cleYsei^ 
non; in both we find notches for the 
MlMj^ ^^tyMeh-is made of a piece of bast. as rentored 
anmitnfitl^ed padve fibre, or deer or bnflhlo atfii>. 
jftHfipm were of rongh hide jdugjged np with com 
aa 'um: tun' ]ong^4>ewB were interesting and 

, . j,,of 

. . ycailud:;in Tbraba aha6»^,.the long-bow 
rtur^^fiw either qfa, while the quivmismuned 
Airi. -In Didtomey, wfai<h is ctm* 
erwha'cn' ita east side, the bow is dajpo, elagbe,’ 

^ - Some of the arrows w(^ said to be 
I jgeneraUr lomWn in Afrieal 

«t*“*.he eixhibited it as a typical 
9)1 we^wMiw Ihsss mid ironwork it xeprefienited, and 
ata^/;« deindopn^nt in . Yomba. 13ie fom^ . 
sa iihpQfr^iD the sh^^ of brass rods, while thelatter 

hatated in the oonntiy from, native ore sncir as he placed 
s the iheetin^ which be obhnned from Ibadan. These 
. i ^lake various fantasy and gross farms, and are of varied ' 
oaterid. T^^ aio enbnst^ to confidential followers, when 
tive aaibanties npreaented thereby cornmnnicate with each 
,®j. ^*^ith the^rkivernme&t. They are the eartes dt viaite of, 
le native anthonties^ the badges of anthorily and recognition, 

! ven^iated (redebtialSk The respect and awe extended to 
lew sticks is astoondmg. Thoy are c^ed oikpa, and the 
wOssengBiB ^trastedw^ them obAfa. 

T^.Dahonuan axe, caOed in thc vemacnlar orio, which may 
S'^we^tt essentially typical, presented a veiy ad-vanced .stage ,i 
' were -noticed the ingenious snd'nsefoh. 

ahd; of ^ the hlade as well as its exo^ptioiial 
At otdiiiaiy times ':this weapw is carried 

SlitAsllfe. ^rerkvinv f’WinL' *- - * — ** , 

*’ ■ * //t 'i''' ' ' 

* I' . * ■;. ' 

* * 
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Bev. R H. CoDBUroTOK.— (7» PoUomdArnm in Mdanttia. 


iogetiiAr bx tix« pepol^ ODntrivaaoe lor xdeiuiBg 
^hiob is ttalim of oihor coostries^ .Th» crom<lx>ir| 
is also feunrti io be used oa tbe coast of' tiie B%kt of Benia. 
Its oae, he t^itglit,.oonld not be iaraced to the east coast of Africa, £ 
a}tboagb Cheant mentions that the childrmx at iUlnmi make toy £ 
eroBB'bows, whioh magrpeih^ be taken to imply that it was at one;‘ 
tbne.nsed fbm. Be was not aware that the cross-bow was nso 


in India, bat it Was need in the Bioobar Islands, and by the Rairens, 1 
; on the Ibotabaa coast of Pegtt, and in Assam •, idso by the Stiena / 
of (bmbodiaand'in Bormah. Itis osed in Japuk and in ^Chma..' 
Tbe croas-bow on the west coast of Africa most theref<spe be mBier%£ 
an independent invention, or be derrred from Em^opm ci»jtfr-'bowa7| 
of the mhl^e ages. I 

. ^ A 


Tbe foBbtrii^ Anibor : 


‘1 






Oa, Bi»BBOna> Abbo^ tn Mel&bbsia. 
% tbe Bev. R SL CcHOBiitcm»t, DJ). 
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Fqisobbd arrows are used in tbe Solomon lalands, Santa Craz, 
the’ Banks^ Islands, tbe Ne w HeMdea. In parts of tbe i^lomon " 
' .^Ealandt, and ports of tire New Hebrides the common fighting,, 
yreiipm is tim amar'; bat the nse (d ibe bow and pdson^ arrow 
\ Jb oecasimiaL Int^ Torres Idands, and in Lepers’ Island in.;' 
tbe New Helnides, arrows are ior %bting which are not = 
poboned, yet betoi^mrtiiely to the same dass of weapons with 
those tbat 'Wbein the word pmson is^osed it is necessary to 
ondemtandiit wlnd> sense it is applied. The practice of admuns- ' 
teru^ poismi in food was certainly emnipob among the . nativoa. 

I very mneh donl^, however, whether what ws^ osed had evear' 
more than a veqr little power of dcung harm; whethm: anythin 
• nsed was poisonoos in a proper sense of tbe word, bdbreretohiing 
"labourers” &om Qaeenaland bronght back azsemc with them. 
Certainly the deadly effect of- what was administmed was looked 
for to foUow upon tbe power of the incantations with which the 
poison was prepmed. In the same way the deadly quality of ^ 
these arrows was never , thought by the native to be due to'^ 
poisoB in our use of the word, though what Was need might he,' 

' mid was mkmt to be, injurions mid active in inflaming. *' 
wound it was tbe supematnial power that belonged to tbo 
: . . bnnum bone of which the bead was made on which tn^ey chieS 
•^:‘ .n^ed,mtd with that the magical power of the incantations wit , 

" tbe head was ftstened to tte shafib. Hmice the 


, .f 


■ 't. ”■ 
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wiUCw haveiQo pcd8on> wqk aa 
wis otbeis ; and in Lepapi' 

j^^.fiboaiitheafr arrows in the BtuoW 
. , — ftoioa . Santai M^a in tiist 

me. ■malnmU;^ frcoa those made in the 
, oar from the veij fpzmidkb^e weapons 

“ Ib Amaal*a*nAlmnVk ' 'sm 4>|hA 

^«««*«« AM vwMwa uwavan uuu lU 1(119 

btm am idmticfd; though diHerent 


Mitpie of aS the arroWs iNi^ich have the 
wiiwi: potsoned nr laot. Tjtueafe ia ^ 
t'of 'lu^ wood ftrBA^fern orj>ahn}; and 
t l^'into &e -tithoi; and firmly 
This » Vra31.ae^ in one of tiie 
Bjldaa^- A ■;■!■■- 

pi to. ahd'wetoht. ' I^anta Cnur 
bbzmet'ltog, and wei^ abont two 
inbito am abom^ 3 feet 3 iabhas in 
I'etmee, .The Tonea T alitnd atzows 
long, anii weigh three-quarters of an 
} a Santa Citta arrow la 7 incdteB loiig. 
hard Wo^ which is cmioasly carved and 
h)ng.:^ ' Tbe bone head of a* Torres Island 
Q^ ahd the foreahaft 8 inebea^ the reed 
lea; .The one is a heavy and powerful weapon 
sge and powerful how, and is by far the moat for- 
m-.of the kind; the other is s%ht and weak, little 
e hmnan bone htted tor the how. 


..hich m native opinion gives to the 
ae of any dead-inan wiU do, because 
to worik on the wounded man; bat 
jweifnl when/ative is more valued, 
ig ago, a young man out of a^eetkikr 
'tip- his h<mes and' made ’tbtot..tott|' 
ih^t with him;-dnd did not qie«i|S • 

Mia^nttni9napp|i>^;|^^ 

i ') ' ' 


’‘yijm- 


i)aiisat(am.-^>r6» PoitoMd Ammi» Mdaiutia. 
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btotlii^ ’c^ A firiettdol naiMi; wbea a qaaixel arises it is snongb^ * 
to bring ibat oat iimd pou«t it at the distnrbers of 
li is Ibe buroan booie vludi gives the deadly^ 'quali^ to the 
ariiow ; bat jret the bcae inutt be made into an anow mHi the , 
n«e. of certain iBoaatetkme yhieh add sopenoatiual iiower, mon^ 
as it in moat emniBonly called^ Ihenud^ rings .<»iaattas1hia^^ 
clWm as be; ties bime to toe fcHreshaft; and hc^' I imve } 
heeri told toa| the saiteiBBton^ power ia {ht in where the . bone 
iomvledge ot toe incantatkmis oonSned 
to few; but ^31 if a man should, like that yoniq; nun at Oba, , 
arrows firom toe bones ol some one be knew, ai^ toll ,1 
on toe'gbto^ as. ha would he sore to do, in binding on toebtod» 
no'driibt hjs.torbviB would be efTective. 

.Xlm prisdU'is an additoat to the power of the bone; toe - 
m^itol dSSoaey of toe poison' is added to the 'Supemritiral power 
n»«dtog in a ■ dead man’s bone. The native did not much ' 
consider, if at al], toe nritural power to hurt of either bone or ; 
pmsiini, A Sae point cd bone breaking off deep in a wound must 
ba meat, dangerous ; pungent and bmming juices smeared (m the 
artow-head may w^ inflame a wound. It was not. however, to ' 
nrioral tori toe native looked at alL A dead man's bone 
made toe wounds the power of toe ghost was brought by incan- 
tation to the . arrow, toerttore toe woonded man would die. 
]&]flr(»bm ‘j]iieek1«ri and barni^; it is smeared on the bone ’ 
wito jritontotlMCffldch ealls in toe powerof a'deadjnan’s ^ 
wben'.toe tround is given the ghost will make it inflame. 

' The rino m the, wounded man is 'condneted on toe tome 
. prixusi^& il too. strow-head, a part of it. can be recovered, - 
. ri is Itopt in a daaqp place to coed leaves; toe inflammation of 
this wound is btihe, or snbsidea ^ells are kept rattiu^oter 
toe bouse itotoe toe vrotanded m^ to keep tof the hostile . 

^ost. In toe tome wtiytoA enemy who 1ms injected toe wound 

has by no means, dene all tost he can do. He and bis ffiei^ 
will dribk hot and buaur^ juieeB; and chew irritating kaves ; 
pungent and biriar^ beibs wiu be bnint to make an irritatii^ . 
smoke, and will be tied «mon the bow tori sent the arrow; the , 
a^W'head, if recovered, will he j>at into the fire. The bow will 
be k^ near the fire, its strii^kept taut^ and oeeasumaUy polled^ 
to brii^ on teimion to the nerves and toe ^asms to 
■ 1 will now describe the preparation of the ptoumed arrows as 
it has been described to me, for I have never seen the thing 
dime. Here is an account to it written by a native of Maewo 
Aurora, in toe New Hebrides: — ^ When they baye dug np a dead 
•"■m’s bone they break it into splinters and cut it properly into' 
r,' shape, and sit down and rub it on a stone of brain coral w^ J 
si-a. it is into a bit oftiee-fmi wood; eyea^r^ 




-t H .U., ^ 

IjSt^'i^h’^ei^qae who knowa 'Whieii that, is 
nb-to (exemaria ugalloebc^ is pot. 
' Ijifib'^' 4’ 66^ place «n the . side wall of a - 
thete so that tite cold may sttifee 
7hen. they dig w the toot,- 
il%~ai^ .oome hiwdr and take off the bt^ 
Shire- ioto a leaf;, and that^-wiapp^ in 
Sre. When it is coined, this . is 
tW'the spathe of a eocoannt, and dtloeesaed 
s tree. Thm, with a ]piece of . stick, they 
f hone to help ^ Mo. Afteir tbi^ it is 
^and swells up in' lumps, which' as it 
in.,^ 3%en it is fastened to the ireed, and 
itaing. After that they d green 
i-inonc sp(d^andpah»titover. When^ 
Sdtd % to the heaeh' and dfn it into tte’ 
'hards then tliwdds. is 

piag-'ihland of .![Wh&Banjtida t|^^ finish, with 

^X.A. L^' «.!. AT 1. _ .a1< . ' ... A'> 

uSfi «B' 4«i0'«uui‘«sy vsfu «tivu|$IMr m iiir iiut> UUIi|^ 

tted^i^.lMive nMcSi-v^ . . 

tBdli&f ^ands, from: the- 

^ pSil^tk- eetdoed Ow-Che fixe ^th the root 
; ^3!^ iofi^inh thick> end is wneated 

^ shtB' ^himHMi'he&e,vW pat in the son to diy, 

id^^ up, when the sti^ 

' on which causes' more inflamination 


^ , ,iiegbtfiom the.toi, an euphoarbia. 

Atr^anto'Cku the foreshaft is of.pfdm wo^, carved with, 
ifurl^ :4s ;ah^ l£e bone head is tover^ with a«h^ 
d.i^ .the;piieqpi^^ ^[ires sopematnral power. Ifha . 

icsI^lll^jei.lt^dAtinteivals wrto^a stvibg of fibre, winch id.. 
e 0 B^ d^'thd same sohstoace' whicih covers the bone 'po^. 

Unding is . done with incantations s^deh 
indities OB toe arrowl ■ ‘ " . . < 

» of a %paiod' w^ tbsse amws is cett 
kt kexp^ctcKl,. Even. if,,howev^,. 
«e(i^8onmkind’^/3|a^^ thst'i 

a&.. : 
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«8tl; tradetaT inquiries. The native meant that the bone 
' hnBHU^aoidlliie d«»^ power of i&e weajMif deriW from ghosts. 
T)M >£<tri)i|^ ef pdis(H)i» not of sta^ sapposed that 

tiw'pei^’^iNim'&ocapae.- 

oidneiMa^i let , me call to thd haont^ and’ 

efbhotate <M»amnidetiqno( t^kaH £tom iilki Beoha’. lalaodsi 
*&£s was ^eootedi with ohndiiih in Santn Umei, mrluae cextein 
' am ^kad in former to ineto their Mvdi]^^ 

.; This shaft adds amkt Qhatniam to Mr. Balfonfs’ rnmer read in 
.diamiiBgr^a'SSS ^ ■, ■.■ 

IhSCUSSKHT. 

. .She I^xslionT'ihcMi^lit Dn Oodriiq^ton’s doseripimn of the pro. ' 
potion a:^ pr^mties of tile arinws wM extraaMlX clear: it ear. 
plamed the anoertaiB bat often' very fcanaudalde resalts of wooada 
intiioted iritilr fheiM! arrows, 

Fro£. ’V’lon^ Hob8lxt wuhed’ mi^ to'snggest that possibly the 
■nmnal value of tiie hamam bone tipping Ae arrow was first mM** 
e«id«it by the emjdOymemt of bone from a. corpse recratty dead, 
and m the deoinapofflng rissnee of -which oonseqaently sep. 
taroendc yiros wotddibe flooriihiBg.' He aho refmed to the case 
pidili«hed.mce9itfyia the ^'BritiaMj^chBaldoiinwi'’ hylfr. White, 

. of lfat ^^mA ^Wtlteh p. henranfc maid woiuid^' hemfirif with a' 
«wUa«i£tta;w.»;n^ qn h p fe n a fht^ thbiria odomwre 

r ^oqwiioB licaeah^ romai^sdihat'^ ^t saiphe 
ihe yifw-of thenwethig' wh^he fuiid - 

\. twid was one impwhmce 

itdsfc^^SI^P^g^'howCTer, he‘,iitfened, wane-" '! 
. .-,,f]ciipnr..ncwKim..bf the'.ow. hf.po^nn, for Saiizt^ - 
I th^ - 11 ^. .hit<^"<hhb alsd had bem':^ 


■'>■ ahd^. 

IfC^ 

tipp.t 

ohamieldfi. ^ - 

Hpeahini^ of Gohtine^ ^.wianot his exper^ee^ 

, the pract^ seemed exiem&«dty tcncwn. M the Qinnl^ amoim 
;f the Mutdingi^ who-stiH mnj^qfcd tfae'binr, the pse cd vegetal^ 

: p^Km from a f arrow %s .was general, mod he, 

/. Boyal Gardens, Kew, Jiving ^pechnens of 

f eonsiderod a new spHc^ ot ^fropAonthai^ ,whi^ yields.a .pduoh 
. ' ■ : naed maiefa for a similar porpose. The muituti, ae poistm phait 
\ ' Srath Africa, is StrofhadAtu hiroMhw, and wss/Siat^ an m - .vj if 
poiscm c£ the East Coaet, is sa^io be ftW the root id. the narie;? 
.Again, we most romember the hqiipc, iwmfi^ attd vakamba arrow- 
1 poisoim. Einally^ we have heard or read of the or Ghoyei-id 
;>^, :<hilibobh^ a Sirt^iaa^hat poison used to SLliko. end. QoubtisBa:;. 
were, many other poiaon>y&ldh^ {danm kmmrn m hro t^r 
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pud to ^ of tW 

jiC iz( his catalogt^ of ' .1^: 
smislhed! m ,lb77, ,I»»’.g^f§n' ad 
. iluh‘ >e^^; the vecnilt 


intracf4*«Mih 


pidu^ Uie depessitjr 
Wif jdtd tdfo iidaobel grodpa 
r^.id4: •( (^ntpdnte 

Vujr fnily into 
Hie v&ii^f^ 

Yi^rviav ^ *«ki 


latter wen^nt^ avaSahle. ^tlhc 
e ..of. this 'sdbjeet in the Pitt 
id to the trmvendty of Oxford. , 
in worlong at this senes dnriii? 
on in the Oxford Sfaseoni. I 
te futtho the stractuie and 
»iiat<ixei 

dritin^d df General Pitt .Biveis very little 
vitten to describe the eom^xx strwtu/ral . 
s types of the compoeite how, and tl^t 
■een able to ascertain, is for the mo^' 
0^ 'saperfieiaiL* . This is all the inc^ ., 
fT' ^ldt this specles^ior. boW has |be^ id - 
pecnilised‘ f(nu''h>i' averf ccuol^fda^ 

1 ^~^JL LVl' '-^>jr :Z' t-k.i'l* ’'‘tL'- -^.V . 
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ofiktCompoiiUSm. 

smUgsvi. : (Sm xspeds Sly .p^nreis and 4li« tdcdl of Asi»tie 
““ *■ — 'fniistm, mi its eulqw ^ Is^en uttered 
08 , a«a with thw I do ijirt pfopose 
to oottfiite BOTSelf "desmmon 
of ti^ of the aimomy ol _the tdpSs, 'wM Bieotioa 
of someol the xupie prhaitiTe for coaoponsoa, sod of 
forms allied to the composite bow. 1 recently had passed on to 
me by Dr. Tylor the half of a brohen Persian bow, of eit^llanr. 
workmanship, and pndMibly of considmable age (perhsm 200 
years), widdh was smit to Oxford with othcw Persian weapons by 
Colonel Sir &.MnMoch Smith. This I cat into sections for the 
purpose ei displaying its structure, described below, and tbi« led 
me to invest^ate the anatomy of one or two other allied forms 
by way of compui^ 

^fore commencing a description of the structure of the more 
highly spedalixed forms, it maybe well briefly to mention a few 
pointo in connection with those ferms which shew a more 
primitive construotibn, and which may be taken as illuatniting, 
to soine extent at h^t, the stages in the evolution of the highly 
complex types, which complete the series. The distribntion of 
the mmposite bow is too well known feom General Pitt Bivers’ 
writings to need examination her^ The more prominent types 
are those of the Bastmn and. Western Esquimaux, of some races 
of ^lforth-WeBt i^crica, and the Tatar and Persian forms, there 
femig v^otls ofilhoots from each of these forms. 

ni^ northerly, r^ons of Central Aaia (where, as 
pohited Out by General Pitt Bivers, it seems likdy that, from 
•^he, feck of suifehle wood, for long-boW making the use of a 
aombmatmn of mat@eiBfe for ^oduciug bows on the model of 
the Older*" self** hb^ os fein ated), the earlier and mote pzimitaTe 
forms Imve dfed out. We have therefore to seek elsewhere, in 
the more bsrren into which this form of how has 

extend^ for the primitive types which may serve to illasttate 
the starn^les of the earl vbowyets in their attempts to modnce 
a serviceable weapon. ^ 

^e most primitive type now existing is that found among 
the Eastern E^oimanx, consisting of a piece of drift-wood (or 
tyro or mote pieces of wood, whale-rib, or hom spliced t<^theri) 
“ backed ” with a cord of plaited or twisted sinews, vmich is 
fixed by an. eye-loop to one of the nocks of the bow, and- is 
wound up and down between the nocks, passing round them. 
A handle of cords is thus formed, stretched tightly between the 
.^ds <rf Ae bow, and to a great extent covering the “ back.” 
Sir .k^xtin Probisber described this form of sinew backihg as 

toBowing matetiil* as added to Uia wood mom- I 
(y euiboo) horn, mode ox horn, or walms tooth. 

■ ... . A ■=^.. -- 
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glided -on” SpiDaetiimes, even in the 
th^ longitadinal is gajth^d--np into 
if jJSms Iqr. spiral .binding. -are' .farther^ qfoss 

jlija ^ ifato^d AHAbody of ths -bow aod .t^ baeking, 'BO 
'tbs |at^<do8^ i^ainat thefonOter. 
nHi mih the Banow coUection in the BriCiah Miiaeum: 
IglatidKO is backed with a- lacing of law. hide, 
twikbed up, with a aross lat^g of 'itic 
L ssptnid in the BriUah Mnaeuin.from IVuker 
d,icpnaista ol.'ioughlj spliced bones reiiiforc^ 
ahert vdiaUbone (b^cen) atripa (hiantz also 
erial aa used for backing Gieenland bows: i 
1) ^ simple tjrpe 

; EMtem E^uimaux by Captain. Lyon, liN.; 

Xi,' fhla-apecitnen the body is ef a.aing^ piece of 
md^idomsy ; the teneson of the sinew backing 
dsusea the lk»^ assume the opposite 
iia4llfeb^;x^.when ^rang for haa , It tveqnently 
ti^wa of ^ Ett^m BSaoptanx aaamne a veicy 
jhPoai^e'^ghr'#l^^>^ 

^y;is, oompoa^ of, mo^ihap one piece of. boBe, 
be. united ..l^bi^g overlapp^ and< fixed ^th 
holes,, or mth rivets of old ships' 
hy sphe^ Bi . the lsltw case the joints are often 
^^gjtbeaedV'h^: adwonal 'short; pieces placed on- back and 
fxmit. wi^ a spheing line bound round the whole. 

L .. .'jjle'iEaqiuntanx i^ws have been s©*well described in detail 
'. by John ifuidoCh' th&t X need not enter into the details of 
^•’'thn y ai^ ieimniiite of “backing” dharacteristic of the .different 
K^jops.rf North being incre^ tjp 

■ ,the. piBPiin®t types wbitdi seem, to indicate the . vaiiQUS ; “ 
n the histoiy, of this weapon., -Mir. Murdoch refeas his '' 
»ll«de6ned:.westmn types to a ^gle primitive ancestral - ' ' 
whidi title hows of EastcnPEsquiinaux witli simple. 

, each es that desenbed above, are but sljj^tly modified 
HeciteB'as.an exampla a .boiv fimn Cumlierian^^^lf 
very prisaitive constructipiL ■ ' . , i *•: ' f ; 

the Es^niQianxi where 

e.^.l^l^ 4 uaKl^,,i^^ ihe'Weak^azi^p far :8uptmnr^.omi)g^ 

1 I:.--*. iLiljt ..^ 
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eloto liaiiwflr^ lttiwliiig*)l 
toe »6#, toe effl^taf.grip eiMt «w» 

jNwglt iato ci^ eoatoa wito toe woodE- mmJ toe 
whole b^mes stronger and tor more compact The baekinff 
IS wonnd betw^ the nocks as in the eastern forms, bnt toe 
^ gatoered np closely to form a compact lopcrlike ' 
bundle, l^t close agmnst toe body by the transverse brn ding i 
at toe ends where the strands are more free and lera ' 
^«i»CMy pacK^ Generally the sinews are twisted together ■ 
into a sm^e or dwhle rope by means of small ivory lev^ 

^ny m the Wtetem hhqnimaux bows appear not to be of ' 
of better quality, though Beechey 
^nbes bows from Kotzebue Sound as b^ of drift pine, 
however, mentions bags of resin “ which appeared to be the - 
exudation of toe pine. From their constancy chewing 
It, It did not seem difficult to be had." In all probability tlw ’ 
have toly euy access to living trees, and frequently make them 
bows of the live wood. ^ 

Many tows from the western r^ons of Karth America have 
stops of h^, m ivory, or whalebone between the bacldiig and 
V occasionally strips of hide are adde^h the 

frequently tightened by toe insertion, of 
I^U^ The wood is often painted over with various ■ 

■ ^ which' toe specimen figured (Plate V ^ 

, a good example. The two ends are bent suddenly 

' ^ toe straighti the aimles <J 

wnphsaaed to the unstrong state. 

^ c^hindingcKssuiB mostfioqnentfy at toe “ elbows " 

wliito, is stothg, have to witostand a somewhat 

sev^ str^; but, as seen above, in many cases extends more or - 
less towards toe central "gripi” 

“ Tato shape is donbtleas derived directly from the 
^lato Contnmnt, ready access being afforded by toe narrow 

Kehniir' .q StmitA if: mtuTulo .... r -rr .i .... .. 

n.. » i. ao itu aa xj.uuaun fsotaus. 

r ^ Pecchey mentions^ the close resemblance between bows 

' of St Lawre^ Island, Behring’s Straits, and. those of ih« 

Tebuk^hi. He lays stress upon the many poihte in common 

to be observed m the two races. Capt Belcher* also pdints out 

toeconnectionbetweentoepeoplesof Arctic Asia and Ainerica . 

He says, “ The bows of the Esquimaux are either in one a rngt. 
^ece steamed to form, or at times composed of three pieces^ 

to FhciBe and Behrii^i inan, 

B f. JSOmiL Boe.," VoL i, 1861, p. 129. ■ 
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' 32|4, ' ^ jj^ BitMnTK. — On the, Struetme 'and Ajfimtie$ 

Aii^ wnM,imd it has altrajs appeared to me tibiat their object 
is' to prodaoe a form voy similar to the strong bow of 
;Tairtm8,and Mailg di$timlar to the tribes of Indians on the 
shores 80atika>’ly>*' Ihr- in his- deseiiption of the 
bq^msox, writes/ “DBeEsqniinanx of Behring’s Sfoaits bestow 
' ' care in ^ving the bow the proper form, and for this 
' tilrpose they wrap it in shavings soaked in water, and hold it 
/ brer a fire fm a lame ; it is then pegged to the earth in the 
.ifihm reqnixed. ' By the assistance of the sineiws at the back the 
t^bow pieseryes ita dmtic ^wer, and by slackening or tightoiring 

■''■2 it is ii^detod wetdc enongh for the child or strong enot^h 

X fear tbe most .pbwterinl man/and- wlten fast girded it causes 
t irnpiemant, yihtsa. nristmn^ to tom the wrong vrai^: They have 
' also the potrer of altei&g tire length of their bowstring to th^ 
pleasare by. tnistij^ ^e. several strings, often IS or' 2d plaits, 

' ^whii^ mis donqposed. Somecd thowarliketribesbf Behrings 

of tbmr bows to deaden tbe 

..r ]3&^tntnte£^ the Bsqnhnanx varieties of what I Should 

to iyOl "bed'*' mew backirg (as opposed to the bwddng 
^nf^rinews mmddtd on to the wood or bom, which may for con- 
irvtsiilence be.ci^ed “dose" backing), wouldjjbe merely to repeat 
V substance of- Mr. Mnrdocfa’s paper ; and I shall here l^ve 
form and pass to a very distinct type, which may well be 

- begged as a Survival of an eSrly form in the direct hne :W^hidi 
has led to the perfected Asiatic bows. Hie peculiarity of this 

' tjrpe, tdiich is distributed over a fairly wide area of Nb^r-West 
Amdrica,is that, instead of the sinew backing being emnposed 
of jfait^ sinew cords, kept dose to the bdw by means of croSS . 
VMndiig of riniSsr material) itconsists of a wtoss of sineWS^ t^m 

- froin the'ba^ornedcbf some animal; not divided up into strands 
^ tiSrcor^bnt.mdstened add then mouldedin layem directly mi 4p' 

the surface cf the'bdw, so that the whole fbims a very com{^i^ 
‘:Weapd^ structi^ being^^^^ thahvin 

ifdaiteuxbc^W^^" Bsmaki^ these bew^ as 

sinew a^ Sp|phied~|j^: - 
lb .^aS»i|e|y the bow/i^pepsb; 

hf|.-V'yhmi'--.d3y,/ft''piie8ente“''fl^ ' 

sm^j^vfddntes^i^el^ - Sj^t-face^of' ^;boW\'m‘''the^ 

ii '^bows -.ajsS 

"i fi It iBB»t$iire : 
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CMbi* pv^ Ml intereslaaff dea^ttion tim bows o£ tt». 
BliiefcfooCixi1be(bet«e6atiieMis8(nmaad tibeTddo^g^me, about 
34^ W,. 41® N,^, trludt' I quote in his own words : “ The length 
of thebe howe is aboat thi^ feett and sometimes, not more 
two and & half. Tb^ haTe,nadonUv8tadied to^^ reqoisite 
TObfM hi tim smaBest compass possible, as it is mme easily ai^ 
Modi]^ used; Ml hoiseba^ than one of g^reater lentil; The 
pMitM anSQabM ^these bows am made of ash, or <d ‘ bob d’^o’ 
(as the ‘Fiencdi it), and lined on the. ba^ with bu^o or 
deer’s Mnew% whiidi are inseparaUy attached to ttem, and give 
theihgreat elasticitjr. There are veiy many also (among^ tb» 
Bbchreet imd the Chows) which are made of bone, ana othere of tfie 
hMM of the monntaittshee^ Those made, of bcme are deeidMdy 
tiie n^t vatnahb, and cannot in this country be procured of a 
quality ah^ (rf tiie price of mie or two horses. . . " 
Ime of whidi they are made b certainly not the bone ol 
any animal now. graziug on the prairies, or in the mnnnfatim^ 
between thb place and the Padfio Ocean ; fen* some of these 
are three feet in length, of a solid piece of bone, and that 
■' dose-grain^ as hard, as white, and as hi^y polbhed as any 

f ivory. . . . It is my opimim, thoreforO, that the Indians on 
• the Padfio Go^ procure the bone from tte jaw of the sperm 
si whale, W'hich is often stmnded on that coast, and, bringing the 
bo|m £iito j^ tnoimtam8,t^^ to die Blackfeet and Grows, 
who ma itofa dtms it mto these'bows without knowing,'any more 
than we d<s ftom what source it has been procured” 

'•t ■ . * %ared (Plate V, Fig. 3) a good example of thb kind c4 

'y WAS obtain^ by C^ptv Bdchef in Cftlifomia, now in 
iheBttIfiy6]»<»IIeGtion. Inspine of the bows of this type the 
V sinew layer b monl^ <m the back from end to’ end and boond 
round at the ends with sineW drands, and sometimes porcupine 
4- quilb in additioi^to prevent its coming away fiom the surface 
of the bow ; but in others, as, e.y., the Cbiifornian bow figured, an 
advMice on thb .b observed in the sinew layer being moulded so 
as to enclose completdy the last inch or so of both ends, thus 

. ddng away with Ae necessity for bindinrfat the extremities. In 
I - bey^ the ends dT the wood ‘ 

|v or h(»n body of the bow, and fcanns tips, which are so 
4- : monlded as to feam the nodks. Nearly all\^ bound round at 
the centre with thongs of hide, or other miSim 'al for the bftn<l 
grip. In onler to give a firm hold to the sinW, the so^ice of 
■ 1,. the “ back ” of these hows b scor«i over wiflr'a^ scratches, so 
¥ “ pi^nt a rough surfaca A marlredAectucW outline in , 

%, ^ uasfxui^ state b frequently exhibit^ fiomitiie tenti®i <rf 

. . . . HoEtix Amaiean bdiaos,” fifOi 
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rvdure and Affinities 

frtatt the figure, the curve in this 
a v^’V^iilar O'shape.' .‘\ ■ -t. 

ho^ ^ htekiM ^ast have proved a distihct . advance 
Mhiuna^ system m "free’f. bMki^ . This 
T ■ " *‘*!*^*' appears to'hsW e^ied^y 
. WTiM.aiLh oi sci h i yt , as it has been favour^ particnlwty 
, ► l»ib^ It is moreover the form vrhioh has 

& wusl^'iipito .the- state of greatest perfectibh on the -Asiatic 
backing is sometimes reddened, a om'otirHBf i 
of its natural colour,.as in. the one 
Modoc tribes and many others iised 
IB bpTfy A(J,:fiAid^ Rivera has stated hie b^el &at 

asPenL*** 

''Of'<thh[3S4^ifiasiix..and JTorth-West Ameincan bdv^ I have 

varieties :— 1. That of the Eastern 
*Wi'ha^jj’WW%8B?ijktehacTiing laced from end toend; rOQghly 
rfWfiseaBng a very primitive structure'; 2. That of the ' 
shewing well-made examples ; thebaeki^ 
faced between the ends, withiin a^itidn, a 
iem ehmplicated system of cross lacing, many oh. the . 
1 ^ pomt^, though in none is the, sinew bachiug con- 
^ eneath an ornamental covering; the shape iheunentiy'- 
itog the mfiocnce of the proximity to Uie Asiatic Contincoit, 
ap^eaianoe of tbe“Tat»" outline; 3. The North-West 
can f<^. hi which the sinew is moulded elosely' on to. the 
fiwe of the bow. and is sometimes painted over, these hows . 
g usui^^. short and very compact 

iii higher lonos w^e m^ tarn to the Asiatic Goathtout; 
riu-.:eg^^ nidy . describe' the more prominent vaiiefi^ 

. rBgipns> mthout gmng'into thedetafis! 

ffiniHBQwhy anbyarietieB mme tlim noftiw^^ ry. » . r' . 

b^4^3fn]^1ii()W,of bows hy the ei^ly classic whtteacS aro’iiiorc^ ' ' 

na vaniie: aiiri tin TIMVMf.innt ewv frt^ tin 1 in *' ' 

t^^ rauptountsk ol/ Jhe ■ ehapet : of - ‘ 

that a«s khid d ' 

' 6 .I'-sl.. '."'w 
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a aapiKwii^ 

whiicb Ht>mer draw dasciiptjoii veta.of <x>mp<) 6 ite. 0 iarnat^^ 
with aptfwtiMxiaido^ of siaews oaboUlied on4dlbe back ' 

and ptoM^ eoaaealed by an oiBimentBl layer ^ sonte kind. /> 
£lithe'hi^ber'fdra»cd«offi]poeM^ bow>oiieo^th0ebief>iilM^ter;: f 
istH»; ui tlie €ue^al eonoealia^t of . tbeu^ oompoaiite -ataw^i^/i^ 
beneatilbQaatB of.bedk andli^iiw. fVom tW«9qpreamcn;.»«^^ ;V 
' we gaijb^thait tharbowraMiig was.of ainew, and we aiao,leai%.^^^ 
tbe:ib&w-(^ Odj^aeue .waa oaielblly kept in aa oriuaiMai^ ; 
caae,^ after tbe fashion of Asiattc archers using the composiiie. . 
bow. 1^0 iBW.exampleaof bows ctanposed of bom alone, exisfio^ .. 
^ tiieprfnefnt day,do not.appear tdbe of very exce^ond power, < 
and. certainly notof anfBfi^t strength to res^ the eScttsof 
trained, to the use of tUis weapon, as w^ the suitors of Penelope*' v 
‘There is no doabt tost the Parthian, Dacian, and Seytiuan 
bows of antiquity were “composite” bows of somewhat «invil^r 
^acnotore to t^ose of modern Persia or China, as we have \ 
evidence iiiat the Persimis dmived the bow, which they aft»-. 
wards Inoa^. to soeh perfection, from the Scythians. Accord- 
ing to> Bieh* the Scythian how was shaped in two bays, one i. 
SDE^er than the other, and resemhlmg the early Qmek Sigma £. . 
Herenles'is %ared carrying an unequally curved bow of t^ . . « 
lond^ posail^ repceso one which he obtained from ' 

, ,^^«Maxns^ a'&ythi^.e^ as (qppesed. to tlmt which- Im ra^. « 

neocosarily a “Greek” one, and. v 
iiw i^ually i^idaented is st)^' ' ■/ 
tboJaniteing‘ state,^ curved in a ' 

.^u^aieede^ihljhgf^mtij^inoeteharaoteiisttod^^ . 

T^ ,uiieqaiu^,‘Oihrc^? bows' ma^r -have been so. umda . fi»., the: ^ 
'piHp06e^.<^^h^'#e<<fdh'tFtod^ theazrowinalinft-fcmn!'; 
^ ffimel the' b^>nu^ have beem disbud m- the " 

iepres6nta:UoiEi. 

To retamtotimbowe-of inodem^^!^^ * 

-Anun^ the GhnkoheS of Eastenundst Siberia, ftft Qn^l tPOUld* " 
expect fimm the proximi^ to the shmses of Alaska, the&nn of • 
the how bears a strong simflarity to that, of thoee of the, 
Westem Esquimaux. It appearafitomthenahn^ve of theYega 
Ejqiedition that the modern Chnkeh- bows ate very . degeamnto 
and of inferior maanfaetuxe^ though tbe older hows wme Of finer .f 
maka 'These were larger m^e witoi g^tncare,' “ covered -f 
ydth birch baik; and strengthened by an artistie j ^aiting ef-t 
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"'V®'®” ttie^rfwferfBmewr^foree^ 
geiyW to North America. Further west, among 
P^ I Ae jx>w8 shew a close relatiooBiap to the Tatar 
i A •*? 8®?®^ outline, and in fitractnre. 

®**li*®h Mnsenm, of markedly “Tatar’* 
ai<i « ?P wood, a double layer running along 

liof thestrftigbt 


..;^^il^ *•:* 


entirdy covered with thick bitch bark, 
■ grooves and scratches. The “ earn " 

l ’‘^“® sedges let 

I to the nocks, which, oddly enough, 

" Snw£f ^ extreme endi, and not S 

5 pebm ^:e^ aa m most bows. The ridges below the “ eis.’* 
^ 13ie higher Southern forms, are here only 

^ thickening rather suddenly. Tim 

bark.and bound at the centre 
The IS composed of a strip of bom along 

°f. ^ " e“s ” ^OBt entirety 


™ inwcs oi tne ears," almost entirely 
ShSi overlapping of bark round the 

r^lMun IS yeiy thm mdeed, and can hardlv have been of g^t 
strength and elasticity of the weSS 
^ ^ “ore for the purpose of cany- 

design, in spite of scarcity^ su^Se 

material, than for real use. The ediies of fi»'« * , 

off with Kwio eMns and tU™ -i"" ttuisaeu 

: at the-«^ws’’ 

^ Museum & ftom the 
^ nomadic tribe m thetJral distriet, in the ^vem- 
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thetOT^^ - 

aw b«*, fa «»«rt «^,afa..»r.A«r/ 

■r ^ “ «rip^’ 

«t riw ma i 
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r . xn^s ^teeitaen exMbite tiw so-eaUsd “Cuiad’s 

“ w ^ roogUy made. The woSen 

• ^ along the "arnm ”; the atnear backins m 

and coveted with thick birch bark; tlte '^k^ S 
' omicave m moss section, and the “ bdiy " terv convex 

r The horn lay^ on the «beUy “ is thicker theni SSS 

*P®®in[^, IS thumed down towards the '♦ earn it IS mitiielv 

» ^pweed^ex^t atthe^gnu” . The ri^ below tlw Cats " ate 

^y ^M ^ apparently shaped in the wood, asd not^ 

' Sf t ^ ; the "Cars " short, with partial covering of 

me exti^ties. At two points on the arms there are snople- 
m^transv^ ^d^ to keep the hCm strips in plae^W 
hwe evidently been added since the bow was finidied^^^ 

“«««®ary strnctiW 

are brwhjes at the elbows for the bow-string. 

A described by Ennan deserves mention fa^» : «A very 
also mde of fir, is in use by the native dwelling 
Ota, and m^t^ to be the peculiar mS 
Kasmm^- The bow is strengthened by thin 
of ^ bom of the fosad rhinoceros, A. tichorhinm, very 
t reqmres great dexteri^ 

to.tend rt fully The Kasmmski are inhabitants of the banks 

bL*hL?f^ “ possible that fossUhom 

^ INDuming now to the bow Imown as the “ Tatar ” bow which 
giv^ rise to the so-called «Kung"« bow of China m 
a^aneed tyjw a reach^^ and better workmanship displayed, 
nxa^of the preeedmg examples. The backwani enw 
^ nnstmna and ^ “ Cupfil’s bow ” shape when strung, are 
^ngly marked m this type. Externally it%hows a thick S 
layer of black: bom lying along the beUv 
^pl^ly uncovered and extending to the Base ^tbe “ear/” 
Each arm has a smg^e piece of bom. The “ears” are bent 
“XT ^®‘'^**ows” and are nearly straight; at the 

^rmmty of ^h a wedge of horn may be let in to strer^en 
tiie nocks, and the ai^ial tip beyond the nocks nmy he entirely^ 

» Quoted fioiB Btefasidsw’s “Polar Meaoiu,” p. SOB. 

Phese two riveiw flow into tlw Tenetei in about latitude StP K 

^m«tiBeae.BieaiMaajrlnudofbow.eothatit ea^K.,.^ 
^te l^itaje^etodeaeribethiapuiticular formof bow. 31iew«dlfn. uaoae- 

* combination of a phoaetie duinie. 
Ku, the radical Kum, w^ haa been ad^in ordt^ io 

*® ***• fo*’ tl*o»*>OT« note. 
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to ‘fa the etommoner examples tbe occabiooal 
addition is iadieat^ by paint*- 
b^end-the BockSjthns’giviiig the appearance 

toch bark; applied in rhomboidal 
winding. The bark 
■ backing smews, and cmapletely conceals 
,:¥jW o^bmaoner speeimens the bark is left in its 
finer exim^ and especially in the better 
^oHy or partially with paint and 
andSSSffijJS^AT “tnck 6n to the surface 

ran narrow strips of horn 
structBre. The 
bohnd round transversely with sinews 
covered with thin cork or leather. 

nooks axe- occasionally 
Tungtis bow above; I dissected 
nows, of the rather commoner sort: in older to .«linw 
in de^ Plate VI; Kgs. 4-8. refer to this 
an d ^ deacnption may, I think, be taken as fairly 
icwnatic of all bows of this type, 1^ 

%. 4 shows a tomverse section through the middle of one of 
» aims. Along the centre runs a flat piece of cane (a‘) of 
J»*h nearly as the “-anns to Uiis, oh the bellv, i.s 
neat^ and finnly glued a thick piece of horn (ft), Hat on' the 
-^raiid ooirvex on the outer swle. On the hack there lies 

iongitndinally disposed, partly 
If™ adhering very closely to the cane ; over this 

JS a sec^ layer (c*) of mixed smews and glue, the proportion of 
glue being greater in this than in the lower layer. These tww 
are tura^ round the cane'so as just to meet the horn at 
Mm mdea, and here are semi the two thin strips of horn frf— : 
^h conceal exlmaafly tlie point of juncture of tlie seyeiaP 
ma^s. Clver the second -stratum of sinew is it 
^ overiying which is - 
^ ^ which tto 

cut IS Jto. where the greatest fiexihil%i xs 
^'^^h^^e b6w; m, flattest and widSat, .thotoi fri 
S '^Sreabljr along the “ atnu^’ <-: 

^ AS * i t ji i^ir removed' ' 

f'’ '<* 
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of iie ifoip. 
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,*.- off Mrto ti&e In tfae' seotioii it; is setti that tifie 

18 hy haM wood («*) wifli a triangalar, cross 

% «%«• Over file 

DfiUlT skifil II^ tJiA K/um Ik' A.^ • 1^. . 
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srfe a»e torn, very thin at this point ; it termhiates 
j j «. way b^fmd this point. On the tnui: are seen fte 
* coatmaallons of the two ainew torers e\ lie iatonal 
,Mmk la^K ^ the same as 

In Fi^ 7 is se^ a transverse iKction through the eeuf^ the 
j t ^ “ the o^tre is eomposed of <»ne 

and tordwood; the cane n* fa in direct continnadto famn tto 
," .8i^s”|'^^e hardwood serves to pad out tto handle in order to 
OT^the -grip; cmnfoitafaly. The horn, h, fa verv convex het^’ aml 
. se^n cuts throu^ the point of meeting of the two h<Hn 
^r^v^h together cover the belly as far as the *‘elb<Mira*j 
M that torethe tod of one of the pieces fa represented. Hie 
hfflg^^nal smews are dfapoaed as before. The bark does nto 
totend over the handle,, hut, as mtotioned above, in its place 
thrae are aiareetoiews, y, wound transversely round in a 8l%htly 
^i^ itonner, the ends of which are seen cut across in l^e 
% .. utotion, ; In Ihe r^re elahoMite specimtos there fa a layer of 
Mi- <»y^ng *the grip, trith thin , cork ovedying the 

|;^,wht^,atoairoidii^agtodtoto4^ ■ 

^ ^ taken from a longitadinei. section through the whole' 
'i ^^*™‘8**P»®?d^owsona itoaced scale the extent and form 
#^^p^ofhaidwood, oVand how it ekes out the shape of the 
h^h^j a» meeting of the two hram strips, 6, *, fa also seen. 

• - ■ '^?w,^P®toumi fr<^ wlato file above description fa taken fa 
hgr^ me^ a fine specimeo of its kind, tot may be taken as 
. ni^ ^j^icalof'^ “ Tatar," variety, as tiie different examj^M^ 

. totenud finMu fhan its < VYkt’amassI 


■ •>'''—><»• vO UHdt^ Ui fltltgp fcliftn ivs<yykfaOTaAi-owwM«««»*»«M 

. Urn iigutes of the complete Persian bow (Plate VI, Kg. &> 
tod the anatomy of another specimen (Kgs. 10-16) me *,ab«m 
specimen sent to the Oxford Museum, by Colonel Sir E. 
Mmdoek- Sra^ The two specimens are exactly similar, so 
that the description of the structure of the one may be tatlrfly* ng 
applying to ttot of tiie othm, whito fa figured entire;. 

_ These specimmis are estimated fay Colonel Mnrdodi Smith to 
to certainly 200 years old, mid are very good oxawiplMi of the 
Itohest type <rf cmnpr^te bow. It is highly improtoble rhnt 
’Ihfa weapcm will ever improve, with the increasing use of fire- 
arms^ in Asia, and we are justified in r^aiding thia -as the 
f^lmmatisg point in the %ries. 

||r|b stope tins tow (Fig. 9) differs the“T^" boirt -tiie 
|:- 0 nrfe fa mme r^;uto and xesembto that ^ 
described^ and the ? tots," which are 
^'*|<a|®ri*ar, continue in the sanm Curve with ito 

' ‘>1,,..' ’ ' ' ' ' . ‘ i T''‘ 
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. V ii- , j, bofc ovferJaid iritii^siaewl 

flstfcAr, \rater at tlia c^tfd: 
lifce *0818” affld “prip’^; and fiwsyaia 
•Sv^r^j^nOrOPBtrK in aec^ML ' 'Thfi^npecixafia- 
- - “o^ndng iniiie « 

l||n|«XKBtj>le8, IB scme.of wldeh-tl»fr actnalix: 

'^■<«o3fid t3tn tendepc^ >to aHtseal Uw 
«B extexnal nqal^ a^^tluis to ^Te w 
to tbe%b(m/ Jb^i[a«^ inezeued. '^». 
to tto Sberim boTOiinth Jfe 
... covering, lytog over Uie ai&ev 

to we j^e tliia .fictt|iBg,..iirM4L' at .first' 

a I*otectioa^ 
becomes tooie ind xaim a vehide 
^ ^ iifi^aame tiam. 
the m a atwto i m -is toaebed ia bowe of. 
.tofwri^ n8aa%. ig 

iacqb^. bpcBiTrin^ freoaently 

in and scaoU warfc 

to gold; ; AU i^peeite bows appair,to teonire soak- 
*ew“a^ effect, and nesmblv tbi« 

protecting tlfe .rinews liom rojuiyr 

«pi^ change in thn condition oE 
wy, and eapeoally the spew and glue, from chan«ms in 
and to^ protect them from the sun’s rays. 

® craavenimit ground utwn 
and paint wMcb give the finish^ 
^ cpmposition of the lacq^oer nse<|" ; 

*"” special nature not to <an<#d[l ' 

Fis.bent; ' -■•" ' ■'...-' 

I are,p appears to be nsoally the 

; erifrrely coTored ndth the laeqnm- coak 

4'Araia -s^aM4>VkA 
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BuuiwB mixed wi& glue, oxtomiitig 
from sMe te tM^ eadegipAieBtlj to asaist in Imenmg tog^^ 
I6e Hoe dkws not oocnr in tite *’ IWar'T bow, 

s2^ IWski fr Idtb » tWdt 1^ («) «f »a«itodinal 

' stnewH-j^i^^jr nnxed wifeb gln^ tbe layer being ww coated <m 
tiie ontei^ 11 ^ the anrfrwe which ia emootited and 

' .- 44L.W.. ' >..« V • • ... < 
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a Iwex ;<» -Ite nnest'nmer bath of thb bin^, v&tf dd^it^ aind 
applied^to i^bradd pseoM, te befeata damribed ’ (&«» & ijo 
«yer -<« ooaia^ Iwrit)^ -fnd imme^ately npeoi tto liea -the 
extmnd coat of hicqn». At the edges the strips of hwn (d, ^ 
atee*|e8fd mad break tiie»emin^y spiral winding of the bark, 
whu^ is only apparent, as the edges of the pieces on the back and* 
belly do not cofrespood. 

Fig. 11, Plate yi, is taken from a dissection of the belly aide 
cd tbis patt,^wing the sncpessive strata— the bom strips (6,h); 
the external ride strips (d,d); . the transverse sinews (i) ; the bark 
layer («, «X shewing portions of two pieces ; the exter^ lacquer 
(i). which replaces the bark coaf (/), of the “ Tatar " bow. A dis- 
SMtion of the back is shown in Fig. 12, where c represents the 
sinew reinforcement, and c* the external Snriace of this, 

. with smooth polislied g^ne. 

, < Fig. 12^ sb^ a traimverse section throngh the ©f the 

ri^#the commetomnentof toe terminal "ear,” corresponding 
6,: ' 3fra>i)armher .’<id horn strips is mnatw than at the 
tseatse #tlie ann^shewii^ that these do not all ran the whole 
Iratgto dl thearms ; the ht^ mids abruptly at the commencement 
d- the *^eaiit” about toUee iuefaes beyond the point at which 
toifrstotmnm tafcmi. It ia also seen that in the Perriau bow the 
ttood bate mitma leas iido the termatom of toe rid^ than is the 

ease in toe "Trimr” fom; the ri^ is hem almost entuelymoolded 

rqp fnan the rinew mass. • 

Atrahsrverte sectom (Fig. 14) throngh one of the “ear 5 ’’riiow 8 
the htedwood base split hp into four pieces, a, it, a, a. The two' 
smaller pieces eommmice at the point whore the horn mids, and 
take its place. A new elmnent appears in a flat piece of hom 
■m, riuming ^wn toe oenfae, at right angles to toe f»>«es of the 
how. This is a thin horn wedge, thi^est at the extremity 
beyond the noek, to which it gives support It resembles the 
rimilar piece in a Chinese bow in its use, but diifera in its 
'^ymaing toe whole length of the “ ear,” and in never entirely 
framing toe extreme tip beyond toe no^ The IcngifaiJinai 
e, e, suiTomdi^ the “ ear ” are in eointinaa1i<m of toe 
'\b8dHng sineTira, which are, here brought round in 
(rif^ely encaring the wood, being only separated 
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sj-ntv;w a. iwMiia oE^t^nsvetse qmevra* 

^ i L ^TT ^Ikwiiig ^tfiei “ ei^.’' . There is 

-laofau* «qd gilt b^g. 
;da«^yt6,the:i&w,; ... :, C^. ■', ■ ^ 

IliHfflgh the eeiifcrh 

^ ^fjianto^x^ ^oni^ tW tiM smiOler piece being 

feigiy® it ef;*®®iided fom ; the 


ftiie ceptre ift this ■ 

(Biyrf^iaWQto extend 

«Mi(tirtttV'*pMM|tk.'4u>:‘'CI^''lMl2e> ... . -j - 

owupSt.uverijrjIffi ' 

The.;- 


^ v^^^ -wSpe. tjhfe ende of which 


distance along 
Pdsbii® its-way hetween'the- 
anso^.yriuch'are Mrtres^ 

.-i : '’ '•'■ 

- ^ ge«ffl«t .Pereian bow the pointe at whiA • ^ 

tewp^ cnt are indicated with dotted 

•' ^•J':v' i, .0^■. •' .„ " 'T-' -». '• '. -'••>■ ^ » ’ V ''* '.,• 

-Ja 'ra . _x' ' * . m ^ : .. * •^ L >r 


a peculiar load of ghm/niadh iwm *, 
re ■, . * Shfijiii^OM,’’. which they, .grinid. lihe 
^ ^ it iBBapblee' 8^^ It is icerti 

.w^ 09^ ^ M .tfees - apt ap{>^ 

% is a&o very j 
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whick I luivii an/! 

' Sga^ (R^ lS'-3l, V) ia very stroD^y recurved in the 
, .unatoung st^ ; each am ior a third of ite length is curved 
shatply at Tight ai^eaio the reet, which is only di^tly curved 
thus fpmmg a marked lounded dbbw. It-u^^mi^r less’ 
powerful thw the Persian bow descriM, being Im stoutly 
t^e and of weaker materials. In external appearance it 
shows a sti^ resemblance to the Persian bow; the ears are 
Bhortw ^ the shoulders more pronounced, th^ Iwinp verv 
^^re. It IS entirely covered externally with athin lacquer coat 
diffenng in appearance from that of most bows of this or the 
Pemian types ; this app^rs to be due to the fact of its lying not 
on bark, but j>a a peculiar metallic layer resembling tinfoif but 
infiiutesunalfy thui, and perhaps painted on from a solntion. 

gives a appearance .to the overlying lacquer. Ttiere is 

■ Jr ****? of the anna 

Ihe nocks me not^ in this specimen, strengthened wiUi honi. 

On . examining the atmctural details by means of sections 
m^y departures from the Persian type are observable. 

To a transverse, section through the centre and broadest 
part of one of the arms (%: 17), it wiU be at once seen that 
i ^ohom hem plays a far less Important part than in either the 
; Pmsuan <» Tatartypea. The beUy is not entitely eomposed of 

.He wood centufe^is 
the.ahiia; this is <ioep^^ 

aav«d.JAnMtiuIinAlIv 


-ry uus 18 deeiity and 

towards the belly, in to 
■^6. firta h^ «9 theg^, which forms a frirly,.Wck lavnr fAV 
^ ^ the horn. The hom (1) js oomp^ed 

i^^haoBi ^ not composed of stnps a» in the 
wcean bow; ,'^tB Ourfeoo w* grooved Atpwaids the -wood' ThO' 
' Horn does rtot extend -to i^edges/Lt is o^riJdWith^ 
ateat^ ofhi^tudirwJly.. disposed smews, similar to thoae - 
^ bsek Ond appate^y. a offliUnuatioii of them. The sinerrs 
^ in a double Jay^; one layer, »\ composed of sinews with 
mixed with them, does not extend tmr the hom^ 
, hlls up the 8^ hetwwn itirad the edges ; this is a oontinmiUon 
®f ^ inner layer of tlie back, The outer layer, «• orerh^ 
^ horn and inner sinew layer, n*. The shape^of the bellv is 
thus to a gBtet extent given by a padding oat of sinews W 
OH^ smew layer, «*, is mixed with glue or cement, and has a 
dull grey brown colour ; this is coated with a kind of red brown 
.cement, the surface of whicli is smoothed. Over this brown 
qe^t lies the peculiar thin metallic film, wliich is extiemelv 
^ to Pre^rent its rubbing off wh^ 

MafoaBd. To this is apphed the external oniaipental lacquer 
|S?E, etey to account for the substitution rftfab.. 


■r-i 



. .. BuiouB .— Stntdure a*i AfinUiu • r 

l»0td^ hjei for the bark one, as it seems to be but an in- 
^litranat v^cle for the looqner, which flakes awa 7 from it 

th«r easily. The external sinew layer of the back, differs 
from Uiat on the belly in being only slightly mixed with gloe 
and having none of the ^y brown cement. 

Hg. 18 shows a dissection of the belly of this part, displaying 
’ the snccession of the layers, asthe wood ; A=athe glue; hssthe 
: n*, the onter sinews mixed with gr^ cement; o, the 
. brown cement Z, tiie laeqner. 

A dieseetUm of the back is represented in Fig. 19 ; p is the 
i-' metallic film. 

Hg. 20 is takmi from a transverse seolion thiongh the centre 
.. of one of the ridges. The wood Centre is seen hcare to be 
' composed of throe strips, a*, a*, a*, of which the centre piece, a*. 

enteoB kigefy inte the formation Of the.^ridge. end is a wedge- 
■„ dmped continnotion of the “aa” \idiieh fits between two 
divned endis of. the single piece formit)^ the arms. The exti-c- 
.ttdties of these^donhle end» form tihe shoulders. The horn has 

dwindled iMr9wiK''W "vofij. ounus na ii* la ii«ginnra,i nvrojr 

i^apjatoatiies the shonldn, and odds but little support to this 

It, Mus imniads one of tiie"Tatu'' bow, and shows divergence 
,)in the Persian types; but this specimen differs from both 
in the beDy at tiiis point being chiefly bnilt np of sinews 
utd-cement. ' B^ond the "shoolder" the “ ear*’ is formed of a 
sis^ piece of w^, but a la^-er of sinews encases it as for as 
uie nocka The actual tips are painted black, as though intended 
to itmmMRnt bom. 

A transverse section through the centre of the " grip * (Fig. 21), 

' shorra that the balk of this portion is composed of a single piece 
. of wbod, a, the hcsrn, however, playing a fairly important part . 

; ‘ Bound the whole lies the inner layer of sinews, here evidently 
perfectly continuous all round, c^, n ' ; and over this on the bacA 
. the enter anew layer, e*, and on the belly the layer of sinew 
and grey cement as before, the two different layers, meeting at . . 
the mdes and overlapping one anotiier slightly. This dottblC‘^ 

; -sonew easily is of an equal thickness all round, and the 8^pe . 

' Vf the ^p is formed by tiie wood and horn. The central piCce 
cl wood ' ia ContiiraCd wedge-Uke into the arms, - tapenug I* 
oitiier find and fitting into- a Y; formed bjr-tfae divided' end of 
bed of the aqmSS ' Bej^esented diagramnuttically |^e wtood> 
c)£%the whole is taran^ thus; latiier mote tlitih':und -half 
bcnkhemg'iepreseutcd.'' 
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31e two strips of.bom do not meet ^ 
riie iPeasian tow a fittleaway frou™— x—™ 

pwtoiiiiept atrocfaaal peculiariries oF this type thenx 

aie: ^(1) The. small prc^Kotion of hom in its con8trari£>n; (2) 

the presence of layers of longitndinal sinews on tfee bdly» 
replacing to a great extent the horn; (3) structure of the wood 
base; (4) the absence of a layer of bark and the prince of 
cement and metsUio coat; ^5) tire absence of side riaips hornt 
It shows resemblance with the “Tatar” type in the snddm 
bead ^ tlm .dltowS ; in the formatbn of the ridges chiefly^ fitom. 
tbe worn ; in the tingle atoip of horn in each am : in ^ 
don^ layer of backing sinews; in the thinness of Hio tmn 
tow^ the <‘eais.” It Jesembles the Persian type in the 
ge^erid moulding of the shape of the different^ parts; to a 
ceffain extent in the struriiure of the wood base ; in the eatife 
c^msalment of structure beneath an or n a ment al coah 

There is evidence that this form is, to a certain extmi^ a 
degenerate offshoot from a higher type; e^., the pomparative 
weakness of the whole, and also the weakness of certain parts. 
This latter is indicated in very many examples by rough 
external bindings or splicings at the ellxiws and on eithw side 
of the grip, add^ in order to assist these parts to stand the 
severe strain. Sometimes these splicings have been added after 
the oomj^etion of the bow, as the lacquer coat baa been first 
■ completed over these parts, and iteeems as though the w^pon, 
. had been discovered to be weak after use. In oAer cases it 


been applied in the fimt instance, as a finishing touch: 
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til© 

inrai iiar having boeo omitted at the parts where tiie splimi^ 
-was intended to be added. Pig. 22, taken from a specimmi in 
■ the Pitt Kivers. collection, shows one of these hows spliced in 
this fashion ; it recalls the similar cross splicing at the elbow© ' 
of most Western Esquimaux bows. ^ _ 

Another possible sign of degeneration is the absence of th© 
side strips of horn along the edges. These, howev^, ar© 
frequently imitated by means of lines of black j^int, thim 
thedesirability and former presence of the r^ matmaL 
Their absence is due to the continuation of the sinews round to 
the heUy.tes leaving no edges to be concealed and finished off; 
httfas tms is so at the expense of the hom rmnfoioeinent, and 
I?/ ft also of the steength <rf tiie weapon, it cannot b© regarded as 
-i?tf‘atpamfk<rfprogteffl. ^ . 

Again, the suh^itution of other materials for the haii.layeap M 
-a vehicle for the ornamental lacquer docs no^ judgi^ from fti© 
specimen, appear to be a success. . * j 

The T miian bows vary to a considerable fflrtmit in ftHaa tod 
. .. I appearance, but, so far as I have beto able to 
i ^ 
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STLffjg greater number do not differ ' - \ 

trom the Bpecimen described, urbicb may - j 
tee^'u Mdy typioal ;Of the clam. Many, approach laom > 
y to'tee Pettaian.type,,and bark ia often present bei^th . 

ive not been able to examine a number of. Turkish bows, 

[ gather tb^. they are for the most part only slight modi- 
aoBs of t^pe ^ wbudi the Pennan and. Indisn bows axe ' 
'Kiiuieti^’‘. A bovt'in tibe.BfitasbMiiseiiih, described a$ Tn^ish,' ’• 
is'etnall and.y^-beBntiluilj^ ifinisheA Ite.lep^ & 3 ft 8| ia., 
greatest ^Tbe^piarayem'wi^ 
r 1]n]^.tbw^s..thie ‘;^ii^ the beily is . mgiioa^ . 

‘^.Tat»,*‘ .ty^; it js in ■ 

' e«iai '<iaingat»t*irt kfc .iltft enntm bf- .tlM grip by *' iVSl^ i 

sl^ ^licidEWiadQsa^^rith'jiida 

A of .plhm y^^ shr^ pertly . 

m The nodrii are lined wi& • 

ate piano^otmvex. it 
the ctdw is very re^ol^ 
fii^ /nitadnii^ resemUin^. tte 

Mwt'fw&B Dowa Of f^,j^teriuil etrodwe .1 am 
ieteqM^; .■ ■■;■* ", 

. nirre ooemn^ m the atpve tem^s to the class of 
maKfOB^ wfai^ name bf the “ composite bow,” that 

''• bewB whhh hate a nanforoemeat of rinews on the hack, and 
';wiui(h'>-inteaay. casa exhibit fhrriter a composite structure, in 
^presence of a variety of materiala Ubere are, however, a 
feir 'forois which, ahhbu^ they must be excluded from this ; " 
.elass. 'neveilheh^ a relationship to the composite type, ^ 
andjpve etideum that they have been derived from it. 
h&ay plain' wood hours from the Oregon Indians hat 
; reflex <^rve when unstrung, though this is. not du* 
e^ce .of.- sinews on %e back, the carte .beiug -€areu< 
xh.toe iroo4 itsblt.' . ^E^y are flat, short, 
a ‘geaieml iduorafiter^^^ xebtaoDsUp. to . 

',rtat^‘--'\BeBid^;Jtlu^.nH^ oOwis. 

iwiv a.rigiili^-.^reh[ a jmwhij^ Th|«te. again'a^; ’ 

: te ;; bavin % > «' ". | oc VesMoB^^f 

i> r ifi ■« ; i id 

;'c»r-(.|&i!«Ka I t '■ i ' 
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I ycd ^nterlr to lie, though now disused and merely rettdned 
from force of habit ^ 

In JaTO we find a bow which is peculiar to the island. It is 
composed of two arms ewh consisting of a single piece of horn, 
UBuaUy of black buffalo horn, meeting at the centre, where they 
are fix^ mto a large rounded wooden handle, compo^ of two 
pie(^, joiimd at bm and bottom with a metal ferule. ' The horn 
is plam and smooth..in section plano-convex ; in the unstflmir 
m a str^ reflex curve ; the nocks are deep anfl^ 

' laterally fi^tened. and there ate ridges Llow the 

nocks. I>om these charactm it would seem as though the 
Javimese had originally had the Asiatic compo^ bow 

. m view. m»u being so, One can understand that the material 
(hom) whi^ alone is exposed to view in the Asiatic model. 

substance for the construction of the 
of Java, tells us that these bows 
( (zeUdewa } are seldom us^ in modem days, except on state 
oc^ons. Pmhaps I may be allowed here to digress a little in 
ortter to mention a somewhat interesting fact which lately came 
under iny notice. Dr. Hickson, on his return from the Malay 
V ^ “*®> amongst other specimens, a bow which 

had ^obta^ from New Guinea. This, however, proved to he 

““cl* ®s I boTO described, 
somehow found its way eastward to a remon where 
«PP«cteted. The strongly recurved 
j -1^® oooteung, does not aimear to have- 

thotova^into whose, 
the weapon foB, as he adapted the bow to to own use by 
^d^ a W-atnng of rattan, ingeniously fiied ou the wrong 
«id& He thus ma^ the reflex curve that of the strung bow and 
in this way contnved to minimto the power of the i^pon. 
Mtpo^ the sham of the nocks is not adapted for a flat rattan , 
which m to case does not present its flat surface towards 
the bow, as in ^ New G^ea boau, but edgewise, in a highly 
reactive pomt^ This serves perhaps to emphasize Ae 
iDtin^ connection ^ween this reversed curve mi composite : 
structure, and to stre^en the idea that the Oregon bows, ahwe- J 
mentioned, are copied from composite bowa It is unusual to 
a recurved outlme in, so to speak, " pure bred” self bows of 
savage races. • , 

. ' Anoto ^nd of bow, which shows a relationship to the 

fonnerly in use in lap-' 
Wild. Tins weapon has entirely vanished in these parts and 
?M^»PP^“% olisolete at the time of Linnaeus’ visit in 1732 - 
1 icumbed entirely before the inroail of fire arms- 
J 4 for the most part of very primitive type; n^f t 

s 2. 





C saw' imong tbe X^pps doring a. slio^ visit 
ast '^Bfioarltetr, were modem reprodectionB of 
B|d^fice.'’ I cannot do bettcar ^an re- 
by Jean Sc^efTer* of thete bom.; 

'■ la plns'en taage stmt Xes ms^ 

., -.1. aimes, luges de denx do^hts, 
da nbuoe on d’na pSn plus, fiuts de deux 
idfcl^m sur raulrei Cu ils metteht snr nn 
I outre b&ton de Fin. (jui par Tabbondance 
0 ^. bt facile k. plier, adn que ses qualit^s 
pice de poosstt omn loin Jes dards et 
'V detuc’^eoOtoe de.Bonleau, pour. 
'» injures' de Fair, das n^^ea; et de la plnfie, 
Ttjs.adut.'SeoHiiies euseml^ ttvee one esjpbee 
I ^parent ^ fif>ttt atQsi:ceUe gin: Ils 
rquel't^ notdiniie pe^rl^ifsa, dpnt i& pstent 
baj^ipment pescb^. ils ^ tiennent '^n» 
ies'jpdi^ nbl^ 

:]a 1 fonfe:.pu|i(«»,^bm u^ pdD.jd’eati. et out. ■ 
aei|«(^ Mttresevec un 
db tea co^itmer.'jui^* h ee qa'dtW.ne'ieBem-' 
oiwbe '^w db W 'ilar^udent oeto liqneta' 
tbi He|a' oA 'dOe se dnreiL aC ia conserrent {kmt 1b 
in, et. .iijdlmd 3' foot cbtler qaielq^ Chose. 3s la -font 
mire dkiw 'un pea.d’eaa. . . nds bow is coinposite 
je eiE^en^nlbei&g oompoM kinds, of wood, but no 

bave beSit added,‘ and tbis 
Tpg;stdc)d as la. variety of the plain bow, tbpngh 
^vtue iuflnened of' 0ie prouioitjr of bows of stiicuy ‘ 
" type to a ye^ oonsidesaldb extent It is sud that 
b^ reseraUed in shape .tbe " Tatar ” . farm, and 
rsdg^ bpBiB oat this statement; the pms^cc, moteK 
I 'a'buS'ediig'bf huch bark betrays a oonneetiim with tlm > 
f8U^'fai(|iis. :' The . he^ lit this .'how; as in tho' Sili^nsh 
gpauS' to bai^ . 'ii ptaiely usefbl pim» 0 e...udi%fW..i 

boir ' embeUidfiisent . Ctepsi^ ': 
hbwa wmw 

lii^;l^'1d^se u^he'Bsqt Lp n 
"Itoit&ee-.'of' cttMbihiafe’ w u 's ii ’iwbioiid,' fjt::'. 

i t a 
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fr England, when, iwtix}da(!ed froia France, and has contintied tor 
ihe present daj. Usually a Ain, strip of ebn, or hickory J 
. was glued upon ^ hack of a yew bow, when the best quality ; 

o| the lattw wood waa uot oblaindsie. QeOaskmad^ 

^ pieoNi were ingatioiisly united together by a greoye and A 
dovetail thron^nt their length. Ihese bows nmst^ however, / 
A be r^pttded as vwriaties of the "aicus^ or plain bow, and lui^. A 
y > .related to 'Ae"contpoaite‘* boW. . 

\i'. Steel bo^ have pe^ made in iinitetion of composite. bows .> 
A of AaiatK; eriginu Anuchin says. “ Uomposite bows from the 
Crteeks spifi^ to Italy in the XV and XVI centiiries, where ; 
y tbeir form was imitated in bows made of steel, as also in. Indkt ( 
and- o4her Eatteirn puta'* 

JA Qiie more kind bow deserves mention, as particularly 
:f-,, interesting hum the locality in which it is founA W. lA > 
y ■ Moseley, in his “ Essay on Archery,” says, “ The Otaheite ^wa > 
are long, and coninst of one piece o^y, on the back part 
',‘v of which there is a groove containing a pretty thick cord. The ^ 

. P cord reaches the whole length, and is fastened very stroi^ly at 

each end., T^s contrivance. is found very serviceable in assist- / 
ing^ the strengdi of the bow, and acts in some measure as a 
spring,” He also compares this to the sinew backing of the . < 
'i' Ee^niimuix./ I Imve never seen a specimen df a South Pacific , 

; hqw.Tmidomed with^acord in t^ way, but tiiia passage seems ' 

to .(^S7'U hir.^urme ntioii^ explanation of the groove, Whiidr , | 
s i(ciaas co< 'chiirsuct^^ in the hows firom titeTougan y 

* that given by Gaptain .Cook,* who says of thmh, 0 , 

A ^ hwidckis the" gtpoye in .which is put the arrow, from 'i 
P. .wh^.it wmiH fpaem$hs^ hitt one.” .VeiyjKkely.this A 

i i-may teye heistt a srccmhny ttse of the groove ; Omk in iaot 
''-r ; , figures an snpm i0 Imt, theh this could harfly have heed v 
j., sufficieBily desdrable to have yteea rtw to tibc gtoOve. The ends . 

A .of mbst Tongan beam am ciucim tofomi slightly raised cbanB(l% :U 
J- whose hollows are iir ctmtipnation with the groove along , A 
r. becks of the bows, m Fig, 23 ; the outer, ends of these raised " 
channels harm , the shoomms Upon which the bow^txiag iddd 
y, when the bow m strung. The form of these chaimels, and tbPer • 
t ; . continuation into a groove along the back of the bow, is ver^ .A 
suggestive of their having been intended for a cord to liealot^A ? 

. . -the groove being necessary in order to prevent the cord shipping 
~ away when the bow was bent. The cord could have been .t 
/ . w^tmd round the shoulders in the same way as the. bbw-stxing; fi 
, jl^.^^uove along the back varies very mneh in depth indiffermitA 
some being deep miough to contain an arroVV^* 

; iHibcm it is very slightly marked indeed and incapabls ' 

I ^ V* '^<qpBge,-.l77S-75,” ToJ. i, p. 221, and plate. 



a irarposei Popsibly. in casie of these latter, 

rei^prceio^t' wept out of use, anid the deep 
iOie UP loager necessary, the latt^ was: still from 
ew^ialon^ tfa| bade, thPug^ far lera- d^ply^ ■^- 
ifednetis bd^ a;iBidEb harrow indented- line ; the laimd 
. . ^ s inspme^MbiaiSiiahblonlTOrexist. I do not know of any: 
l^itan bows which baVe groov^^or which appearto bo intended-. 
» used wiih>a ’^ba^og ’’ cordjbntitis possible that the bows 
jich ^oseh^ def^bed as irom Otalieite-were really bows of 
is rllongah fcnn;,'and..p(irhaps tram tliat group of islands; This 
0)^ ef WBu far ccmsiUt .luuot. mvb been .independently evolved 
^ B'-itlu nidy oth^ races nsing.a “free" 

hadkiUft'tiA ^B^Sti^^ed -tb'iH Am^ce and the easternmost ; 
{WSta'w.»oi0t should therefore be regarded as' - 

of' homology.' ;<^ws -iiom Guiwa 
d^P^ueifitfy'haW a groove or funoW rujining. along the, 
bW lisitly de^^aiul the CbQtiidK>st>f .Pem are said to 
^ffKwve aad hold it there with .the 
ywidshpia BO.i^ as I know, of a^ cord 
. ^ m'SoutbAxoeiiiBa (though it is common 

■ ejreboW'^stnngia^sned-ta.theB:). This may 
iny remarks ui the case of tiie lonigfm bows, as 
Doerica bows in' which a groove is used solely, 
in atrow, with no.record of its having been 
. I'tihihlrthat nevertheless the fact of there 
teinfozoed'^WB on reowd iinnn the Smth . 
i the -very spedalized form. of the groove in 
bows, gives support to ray suggestion.^ 
ilte - crigiad, home and buth-plsGe of the 
. _ XMv, ihe;m^ <d evidence seems, to refer us to soma 
I**^-®fjff<{rthX3eid*al‘Ama,*-,jp(»8ibly-tiie more northerly xeg^ms. 
of the .wment &ythi^ whetje the absence of wood saitod to' tha. 

bows .create , the. necessity of employing :i.. 
(d^rbf^^eigeneoQs nmferiels,; in 

S'tlmbmits ptoBher peO|da..-'.T^^«ifei is .nttring tfyjdftb t i fe ii w ty- 
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It ia iotposaible to whether the " free ” backed bows, of 
which th(»e of the Eaquimaux are survivals, were really the ‘ 
earliest, and that this was the most primhive metiiod used in 
reinforeins the bows. Thk’ kind, if it ever existed there, has 
entirely disappeared in Oentral Asia; bat when we consider 
that ell notiherly races, from Lapland across Asia and America 
td Qxeenlaiid, emph^- sinews of animals constantly in the 
■ form of. twisM tnre^ or plaitdd cords for a variety of purposes; ' 
whereas movMed masses, of sinews are, to say the lUat, but 
rarely employed, we can see that there is great probability that 
the e^liek way in which sinews were employed for backing 
bows, was. in the form of twiated or plaited .cords raUier than « i . 
masses. If this be so we must consmer that the introduction of ' 
the bow amongst the Esquimaux tooi; place at a remote period, ^ 
and that these have existed in this state to the present day, ’ 
chiefly on account of the isolation of these parts ; though in the 
westerly r^^ions the bows of the Esquimaux shew that they 
liave been infloenoed, in shape at least, by the proximity to the 
Amatio contineDt, and that for tlie same reason, as well us because 
of the access to better materials, these bows have been greatly 
improved and altered from the primitive tyjs^, which to a certain 
extent is repie^nted by the Eastern Esquimaux examples. . ^ 

, Its spread fiOm the place of origin to otjier parts of the 
. worl^ gave is some cases a new weapon to nations which could 
.ikeyer- have used the earlier "self” bow, wheie^ in other eas^ 
itt'^katinductioa amimgst fresh races must have heed sfkb^uent 
ift ita bwviim mehml Mtine degree of perfection, asdt ousted the 
"a^".bow then ^ became recognized as a supetior 

Wui^OD. . ^us by in a northerly w easter]^ direction, 

amoss the' Bebniig Hie Esquimanic became possessed of a. 
weapm hitherto unknown to them ; and so also in the case of 
Sibtwia, where it is very improbable tliat the natives made use 
of ajdainwood bow. When introduced by the Mongols into. 
China it supplanted the "plain” bow, which already existed 
there. General Pitt Bivers mentions that, the “ kung ” boW was ' . 
not the origmal bow of the ..country, bat was introduced by the' 
Tatars. It spread into India from the north, and here -agitin ' 
the indigenous "long ” bow has given way before its composite '• 
rival, and (mly the uncivilized aborigines of the north retain - 
the use of the former, though it has held its own in South India- \ 
and (lleylon. 

We kno\T that the Persians owe this weapon tC the Scythians, . ■ 
ajs Herodotus tells us that Gyaxares, King of the Medes, ana 
rest grandfather of Cyrus, amoug other important military 
lifipStiiMi.' aiopted the bow as a miUtary weapon, having learnt-!' 

^ during Ids wars with the Massagetae, Scy thiMim ' 
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Ipaed in my paper at giving an account of the com- 
to^y the compoBit& bow, in order to fflustrate 
tto'mid apmti^ of tile chief varieties. I regret that 
i so little material at my bommaBd, as the dissection ‘ 
r nnrnb^ of. varieties would ho doubt cor*--^ -* 
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■ ;■• IkwH^^ion cf V.and'^i^j- \ \ 

I^. J; ,|iW iirith siili^e of "free” ^ 

3gAi^ldqiumiix/>^b|aji^ bf 

litos^in COU€M:til^B: ' ^■■■ -■. . ! 

Fig.r2. Iknnrwitli liaoreodvanoed ti^of ^lt8e”AiiiewbBc£:iDg,. ./ 
and shewing the “Tatar” ott^& Western Bsquimaox. J 
. 'near Icj Cape. , Obtained by ^pt Beediejv. Aduttojetin ' 
Maseinn GoIl^iotL, 

!F%. 3. Bow «ith:'tain|i3e fom of “dose" sinew badtit^ 
Galifonua.> CHitadned by <^pt. Bdeher. Ktt-Bivers >. 
collection. • ; - - ‘ s 

Kgs. 4-8. , Gliinese bow of “ Tatar” shape. ,, - ” 

Fig. 4, iW^rerse section thmogh the centre of one dT the > 
“arms.” * . . 

Fig. 5. Dissection of the beck at the same part 
Fi^ 6. Transverse secticm throng^ the centre of one of . the j 
“ridges.” ' *t. 

Fig. 7. ^feinsverse section through the centre of the “ grip.” v) 
Fig. 8. Longitudinal section throM^ thO^ g^p.” > 

• aK Wood base extending along “arms'” and “gr^.” 
a*. Hardwood Ibnning the “ears” and “rn^es,” and 
inserted as a plug to pad ooMhl g^!^ 

& Horn, a single piece to each .'J 

• >> c*. Inner ]|gFi» ^ badd*^siiMSwa^.>*^ t« "> 

^ . . A Onta* p » ^ 

d..'Siue strips of honi. , ' . 

s. loya^ fine Ih&et bark erf the bintb. -- 
/. outer bark. _ - Vr' 

' ' jfr. n«nd tb6:^ > 

F^. 9. Fetsian' bow, dotted lin^ indicate ^ j^inte at wUeh: 
tmisverse seetirms have been taken in the * followup : ' 
specimen. 

Figs. lO-lfi. Persian Bow. 


^F^.^^!fiiinsverse section tbroqgb centre of one of the arms, 
il. l^asection of the belly at the same parti 
. 1!^ .Dissection of the hack at the same part. 

‘ 13. Tfsnsverse section throogh the centre of tme of the 

' \ . ridges. •' . 

i4. Transverse sectum ftr^h one of the “ ears.” 

16. Transverse section thrpi^h the centre of the gpp, ' 

16 . lx>agitadii^ section .thn»>i^ ^ grip. ■ 

^q, jB«tdvpod haae. , . • V 

I ’ 'ef.hatdwood4n8ertedinto“gtip.” 
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^17* tmooglk crf^onA.nf ihfv 
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^^itiii^Dft! sipevs,:;^ tfie'l^lly.' ... \. ' 

fivtawB . eeznBatr^li(:«. mil*atafu?e, ijjix^ed .- 

, .•'»>' ' W-";- ■•'■ V. 

{^%ltb1m'>ettgiG9Bt 

Mi^ffi&.fibh-bpon whMtlt the lacquer lies. 

^V;pi%>ahly from' ibe Ponj&b, shewing sap- 
' |AeiBjmts^-bw of smews at the " elbovn ".• 

' «u4.o&.'eititer^dCof the "^^” Ktt-^yeis collet^on. . ’ 

froni the Tongaq&iqup,.. . ' 
^MJahel and part of the groovii Pitt-' . 

.yJ^BC^ioX), ' , ■■ ■ .; ■ '" '' 

-^’^SUilmDltA' hriTMlffl 
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^ flection tad of sccnmnlating additional eridence about the 
; Bpecimeas -contained in it. The bow ooenpied fifteen pages 6f mj 
oescriptivp catalognp of the weapon department of my museum, 
'which went tbroi^h . two editions in the hands of tha h'onth 
Kensington Authotities, before tito colluction was presented to 
Ozfor^ and of these, six pa^ were devoted to the class of bow 
to which I gave the name m “composite " in order to distinguish 
. it from the jdain bow. ' ' 

The general idea that I eAdesvoured to give expression to in < 
connectioa with the composite bow was, that it probably originated 
'thiymgh neeefmty in a region in w^uch soitable elastic woods fiir 
the plain bow wore not to be prooored;’ becanse it is used 
exclnsively in thp north, in which part of the, world sneh woods do 
not, or in early times, probably did not grow in great profusion} 
bceause it is quite unknown in sonthem and tropical regions 
. where such woi^ do grow halntaall}', and also beeause there is 
distinct evidence that in India and China the use of the composiie 
bow came in . from the nortit. 

Supposing that this class of bow was adopted through necessity, 
from the absence of proper wood for making a plain bow, and that 
it w'as very early origin, then, as wo know that in times follow- 
; ing the Drift period, the cold region, in which nothing bat drift . 
wood could be obtained, extended laneh further south than is the 
case at present} and we have also evidence that the Esquimanx in 
Knne places now adopt this form of bow because they can get no 
letter, and that people resembling the Esquimanx in their arts 
nd implmnents are known to have inhabited as far sonth ss the 
h cuyns, the saiae.csnsa may have led to ite. adoption in wly 
ifixtlier sonth in the world and in places where no necessity 
ett a makeshift exists at the present time. 

...e ^perishable ; materials of which the compoente bow is 
' atake it impossible to trace its history by means of . 
ancienii spooimeno. In the case of bronse and stone implements 
. we are maided to arrange them with some certainty in the onhar 
in which they were invented or introduced, bat in the case oT 
•bjects so. sohject to decay as the bow, and especially the 
compesite bow, it k only by means of survivals that wp can form 
toy cenjeetqn as to the order in which they arose } and this is 
jdiways - an nneeartain process, becanse degeneration of form is as 
irevalent in all tho arts of life as improvement. In nearly all arts 
^-is possible to obtain and arrange specimens so as to represent 
mtinaoiiB stages of perfection mr imperfootion arising as much 
pm -carniessness in manufacture, want of intdligonce. Or the 
iqeneo of shitable materials on' tbs one bond, as from the exerciser 
mvenliTC gcaina, increased skill, or increased facility for obtain- 
hpttw materials or mote perfect tools on the other hand. No 
i ' (fine can -be arrived at as to whether, the several objects 
je:,ricg!|Hded as successive links in an ascending oc..a. 
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;:j^jafe cW(^‘:jg-';'ifa/jwjga.. ^misg ' *ele«»8;-ait4;-jtfaeiiie 

inniMV^ ^kksim^l ^velaeiijr. nf: fth* •tgsn^'J ■ 

moir'-i p f^ taifod b 





rtih ITi iilia iiitllT’ill^'-^'* 

m f i i i t <!» 

p# ( » I I i^ 
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•A ^ 4 ^ 

'X 


4’ ^ >, 5 n'’-'-^ 


;3tAii^8^t~l4iiiMS'»o 4 <ij^ ia.tike ia«tiM49.df.^i«|tiiigi 

w«i4p6ik«.'iii^ inU. »w]txA 

^^ lir il WV l h ilirai t l - f lA -W U ir'riliM'^l1f’'ltl'fl ■a i T ihi 'fMhj^ ■ff w* MMU^W '>—■■< a Aliftnk >ri HWI- 


to ^Ml%iil30|a& T«i 
Ow-wtat I nm. 
«ofc i^^Nsar W W « •npeMor« • 
'inm>o*t to ilw ^0^ bov»-';trlAtt 

liiiiw /W^ haem wnr: 



'tiA JEaqaaBUMa ia tltetr,'«a|uttrii(i^^ 
tmmteiL eimagii ^ lAire iA* 3 lliAuf.£«na;. m 
Aatt tho Anericaa .^ibes to 

sXl£[ii|»QOikbhawili.^ the 

ii^ bflta]^ asaa/tawawnt XB laTOar <it tlw -rkm^ Bst % tta 
iuk^'oiher.liMidi^R eeaw^ ahoanii tioA tiie ooiaporite hnr, erea&i 
JpAd^BOt fom* iiBV<eir<;aeeeded i^eifnalled the plaia Ixnr iil 
dpiikesiBtmoht iii ia etid^ thaX no me -would hwoialcaai^ 
to ooarirti^flie eompBoaitad boy with ifa nimoi^ 
whm thw canid bainx>; obtained n 
iblrnt^il' IreapOn hf f^jiy en^yrag • bcmi stidk. On th^ 
iMbeOia it ii*«yd be mMnaldoto'ngsrd necead^lnatbwiS^ 
B&»i^enian the canae (d ^ iiotvodneidon, and tO: aammft ifafti 
' ba«e come into being lower down in the amde vi 

iSlI^t^iiMakaBaailiar period m the of thd '-WOzIPa 

Iii||ii|i'ililit 1 ''~tb'n Tifriil'nn ftnmB now in nee in parte 

totailceesnire stegea of impoertenrat lalleit! 
^Ihe. deeline of tho- ark MiSI 








" ^ntknpolaffieal MiteeUatua^ 


AHTHROmOGiCAL IflSCELLANEA: 


*4 ‘ 


r. ' 

' '' f.t ■' 


, ' Bici AHo .Lakovaok. 

~Xhm x^=mi^vaiA interest Colonel CAiupbell's aoto oi fte 

above sabject (“ Jontaal Anih. Inst,” Vol. zix, p. 89). Bnt with 
s^inrd to myaim-note on ihe matter (VoL xviii, p. 439) I fail' 

■ The pessB^ qnot^ by Colonel Camplwll from « BnH’s Letters ” 

^ Duke’s statement that, " so late as 
^«t 1730-35 It wd^olt to AomMtie servants feons Kfo^ 
ybo wnU^ak Bngli^ " is praetaeatiy bocne oat Vr Bmet'a 

attention to the fact. that in 
* position mmilim 

» jisaisn towar^LcmAm, a Celtio- fanffoage i»«s sj^kaii 

£w#; a<i«nittbtf sfe - 

i jamsp. . aotsinmi^y tl^i^ that-oi anx 

' ^ Oo^^»l Campb^U ihat " wi mak neeindse ' ^ 

atcha^of 9 <»^, or even cbai^ of soveee^U, no., 

oF race.’f The snbjeet rflaoe and indent 

e^ so much m the vray of nunark and ilhuintion aa to 
beyond the scope of a Isrief note. So I irill only add that it' 
Smd to me that while a reeoid that BagUsh was the laninmee of 
fa great mass of the people of Fife 400 or 500 years aaCwhld 
neoe^ily imply ^ destruction, or drivi^ out, of 
“ * preexisting Celtic-speaking race, the hint ■ 
language of the mass of the peoide 
a cdblpry and-a-half ago is strong evidence of the mainly , 
i; 0 . tii& present English-speaung inhabitants of Fife. 
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far An^poi^aT^^BMid *?iii. 

A«BK»«)Lb«% SmSOUHHB 
s ^ ^ 2tf Mirift Jfir Sth&oiiiglik 1889. Hefte 

•.'■■: ■# »r' ' 

™ iTAtujtt M Aimopoiwu, Knio£0(}u b Psieo- 

pet i’A»ta>ptdo^ e k Stndo^. 

?*“*"**“■ ’f" Kohbim bb Wb»bb«5Hap. 

*.■ Indueiis 'Ck^-, lA&dr, ea Totkeakande. 

Dw’xxui; Adererittgd, 

’ ’■', *. , • *”'^^**““**^ Vargadwriiigwi, Deal 

iltor, 1659, 
i9!*:-Jaw& 


. vrajUMII^ ^ ’ 

i0ok^'i^i^'-^nt^iuymi., ma^m. i. 

fknt' 'T(^i^'' 

^ '• j, ' ; ^ 

8iitaixbaaMw.lbB^ ’ .. . 

Tmamts&xmt^ «be Baviaasliire 
»nd the DeTomhire DoBi«d*T, Part6 
^/annal of the East ladia AsBoetatiini. Vrf. **t. . Ue^ 8_a ' 
-.Fraceedi^ of the Geobgista’ Asaoeia^* VdL x. Koi 9 , 
»^5*» JlOP* 2"' ^ . 

oftheBofal HUiorical and Archasehme^ 

, ; tten Ireland. Foarth Seriea. Nob. 78, 79. ® 
i^Pnase^o^ of the American Aeaociation far the Advance- 
■ of Sciance. Vol. zxxvji. 1888. 
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^1^8*\n*** ^ Pnxseediiiga of the New Zealand In»t.H.t,. 
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iiA'..BNKli&blhi|m. ^ tijbe'Be^T 

mwImH' .. Hew Sontb Wa1» Braadk. Yobf 


of. Arte. Vol. xxxrii. Tipti. -tf 
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'jBjwA^’d’Aathrbpologie Fteis.: .TpitM 


SociiSif ^An^ropoTogie de . Puja 



i '•kik- * 


IT' ^ Oriiti^ Jttteei 


SiSi^i^I-^MtiQteSmigeii dee Toreiiui.f&r ItedlEeade sb 
. ■ vieMBacbifilidbeii V’enms >ii 

!p^'gE|#^;.4l:Pb(4«i^.de ^ &;Idsboe.'. 8e Serie. 

t%e lRRHBWi<*~^BHtoiel ICentet Scieeoe.. Vbl, »«?. Nob, 

. Nbp, l,G29,J046., 

■ .^^a^Bttlliii.' • Vrf. *i STm- 4'5. 

^ PknrebologT. Vrf. iL No. 3.' 
^'SdenoB. 'N^:^.3S0. . 

«4(^‘l!iateiBl; , Vicd.'iit'’ .-i^ 1. 

Tome vii. No. 6. 

^ Toms xliiL No. 26. Tome xlir. 

i';r:-’^Npt |-19, ■ , ■ ■ * ' 

. BoBettro di TSelebiologie Itslisne. Tomo t. Nob. 3-8. 


tl" Pbbsokbt lead tbe folloiri&g Tscpar : 


K'- :■'■ ■■’ ' 


<9pi«<unu m NATinui. Cou>tm of tkt Ssaasr *» 

Bertem Osixi^AL Becsa. . ,^, ■, 

*&&» Anfla^lqgici^^ 

Pestitote, ' • 


K 

>r 


. wfiridi itL-i8^, afforded, an o^^ottonity 

OB ceddtir tbe ekm in nomB 


^ ieBseirViMiepBmeKtai^nlcHr tlmmoefep^^ 

: ^ natoral colour mn^^l^ted.by sanshiae. 

JmadSf eelect^..the ooter part of tbe np^ aim, bat when 
was onaviulable, some covered poiiiou of the clmst; 
* ^^, ft«Qoently bojdi arm and ch^ were io^iec^ed, when, if 
ay dif^ence appeared, the mean between the two was noted. 
»r^ret that I sddom made any record of the colour of the 
Meed parts, such as the fab^ for the purpose of comparison, 
lid to, however, in two or three Chinese and Anglo- 
ij^faaitiralians, and I observed the colour of the exposed parts only 
fS Siltig^ese, and in about 15 of the so-called Portuguese of 
kia, and in about 20 Lascars from Gujerat. 
j,;|fy. largest series are two of 35 and 20 respectively, ftom 
wb eastmi extremity of New- Guinea and the neighbouring 
islands, the Louisiadp group, &c., and from the New Helwi^ 


i 


I 



diTe>1iir^ 

38 : 47 , 45 /^. 46 , 82 . 39 , : 








• ‘'i ... 

sfc/'.; .■•.“. ’■<• . 


;! t 


S^n^;^tfetw«!^ actoal «(»npl»jtai standk 1 have 


■e ’4iS^ . .^ met ‘ with m the dotfaed 

U waa iS, a deep leddish 
6 : 1 , occamd in poxity only once aoumg 35 New 
nea meU' (m % lB|ii>landtt 'froni Waggarwe^), twice, ia 
' Itehc^fidlna ^dxahip atid MaliecddX aid tittee times 
iuiumg ihC .Adatraliaiia. ' !nitiBftuxIy repniaentB the position of 
timse tiaiMi 9 oee»ii X ipiiy^ them so^ in the scale (do^y, 

and the New Cininea men 


XASta i.-«4UEi(iaix8 m ooloob. dxoass. 



. ^ 






-■ 

%: - 

4 ',^' 


■> 

%, 

1’'' 

‘j, 




.k\ 


%% 


Af 




<l4i ^ lit JSillilMl'- 



. „ i oatstroi^jr tbe j^revakaioe 

l«dd^ how* * * p^^es observe, bafc e^MMiMlly 

xi^ ^e.CfaiiMNe ara -*' ; 

and g^'iS'eoBuic^' ? 

}i>p^ fpo^^W^j^i^p^aom i^enrimk. . lln '^a- 

^ fKt^g twelrd^ two were to i 

df ^rn^-^ 2&^), ^iHEee patt^jr yaUow, > 

nndigs, wd j^V0' naM^into vMeii.j^y t 
iii|e^:tDK)^'^lun ;,^n[i^£oid^n nxkjddd^a^ 

*) WBfly, t^tlhaaing ?,* 

ii^ra^rl'dan&bli.todiiiigiti^^ matvithjtibotd^ 

in jpafe yi^Q^ and tbe otli^ light gtey (2d>52 and 2i). - 

liad'feat^t^'t^taM^-Baiop^^ wdlHhimuBdaqiu&te\: 




'!ll^ wffl bo obeetyed tbid in reapeot of colpnr, the Chinese and ■ 
« Acdtmliaoa giee mataaUy exdnsive; vith all the otfaee 
n^H^ ezamiBed the fonner have at least one point of contact^ 
abooiding to my second table. Stilly the c(»rtespondence is 
-niot mmct except tn tiro. cases amp ng Oriental series : it is 

^y the Kev.O^idnea.iaein and ^ Maoris, both Of the Malay 
j^up who tem^noe exac£ly a oolonr type or combination 
vj*, 2t of Broca. Theip is teally more 
J^ipept b^ieen the CSnneee and luiropeans 
np|£^jln|i^pdBed.' man and a ]£k»o man, 

4^;(Phtnese bl^ and .sboiyedr no oth^ 

Kosl 24 inid ' 


i^n^ber of Bi^^hmein - 

was fffilCksnJt and-' 

Bjahffnfc ’ *^^^ '^**** ll^nwtfav«^s%M ' 

■ ■■ y, , y ipi —ifc i s ^KMo&vjavciua sa^jtVM 

ir.^ tw logs alone. I lay tip 
isenee of an Axi^ 'elemont 
”’’'7”. sdd t^iii^^'the £iet ■ 

re^ ‘caxtain:!^ oti^ gronnds. - 
.iMde. m a great diffetencb in the degree to which ahw ' 
Macken fiom exposnxe, and mors are often com- 
■ . as to the natural oolonr of races in consequence of t-hia 

sjlwk Ihns my Mdanesians (from Kji, Ifew Caledonia, MaTpppB , 
, 1“^. «“ unknown island) were natnrally of a I%htiah red or . 
r mrai^ colour, decidedly lighter, on the whole, than the Anstxa- 
liaas or even the Kew Hebrideans. But they bum almost MaaV^ 
^och darker than either of the races with whom I have com- 
1 them. Thm natural colour is identical witib that of the ' 




• ■ “sA* uu «ac* notes on the Sonmli. many of whom I saw - 

i^'ire tiioieddeia of men, and ie|m)dnee in modern timea the anment. 

' * ' atkmal?} Egyptian male of the old paintums. 






;i:A; 


pafiMr «f ite.. 




Whwtvcr.rl^Ij^ddoa.' 

'tkeem . bo' ' 

fiamjlpugUilfi hpm .MSHt .to-jispamtt,'. 
iiA.^i^^i]^ |L ;tp fioaiikentim inlH Km MMearvi^ - 

Bk 6 m^ nqai^xWM^;'W ' 
ipbK^|lb<»|o^,lii4 olmhMl diSneace|i'iA'ifi«Miopi«; 

Jttltatlu bfi.bad-'nmted- 
tliai thm «u or bwt. existwi more'liliiuk eaasi 
/« a« ocHoaaiBt&M^log^ bod <ned tv iduMr. 

' m id uapodadib ode, m ediuectioa. iriih libtMk : 

i^ sf wi poH-td* tiwi^ wbsile, in some respteta, wdl* ; 
Id^viitdiuM ot nidtild^ met iritli, remvved from one 

bgreompin^brelj' no distnnoes, u for exnmpie, tbe . 

•IMisidioMiia, now entinetrerith ibeir woolljorfruskd baip^mul the 
■dietiiduMW now bnonm' to ne -intb tbetr long Bbaigbt or wuy hair, 
.bni^wlwwb ottMUid cduunotto woro mn^ more nearly allied to the 
Jftaj h i yti a n i bf their hair “wonld in^cate. Any 

b^p. . to . dncadMe the ' ectfaimgraphical 


t.cMiK w i. -ndwible oontribatipn to 


oar 


’..•‘a-,: i,’';,V-:'..'’'’-'-*’'> •, ■ ' .', ..' • ». • ■ 

fiidem rf the biwsfc 

' ' “ '0#.:;of ' ■fhe^-isWaren ' 



. il i tlt j'tMni 'dir' ^ 




i ^ i ^y faiiitTf to Bo * 

a^tlfe-eiMjte. j iBTOiitoli if ,^Keir; 
ijii Bii ai'jitodd oiled.'«ra^^4ij|to ' 

- ’. *' '■' :y'"' - .; -'W‘ 

• . . -,■* ■iiBf''Bi5.B>ediio’ir,^i 

■ .j.' js M " i.%|i»'';iraM'''iBBolBment to deacxSbe.Ao . dtoden .J 
^ bim, Itormg ttodentood tlin^ toodem.. ' 

towarda oloaOr/groniHiiig. > vodld lil» to 
to^XbllBeddae’B OpIaHm wfaetber, for ptnioticalpni|t(«ea^ Broca’s -' 
]M dbiwld be focraased m nninber. ' 

^ in reply, said be bad seen hardly any Anstrnluaa'' ^ 

9^ j^bixto who were natires of either the coast or the interior of^ 
to Central . Queensland, and these appeared to him to belong ' 
i tod the same race. In answer to Professor Haddon, he did 
i:<ihiafctbe skin was sensibly darkmied, by oiKng in any of the 
observed : no doabt the wild blacks in Queensland made nse 
. J of safe’s gut and charcoal as a eosme^; bat the ; 
dacks bOrtomii^ vnre seini-ciTiliaed, and nearly tlm m%^ ' 
besudofhiaP - Melanesians. . 





' - - ■ ' 


h ,jek^':^i/i^; 


m 


peep] 0 , sadbi as 
imve atoi beea naa^a^ 
en^sge 

~* ** ^ ' * n^;iijaiy'''tlia<aBgi ' ti^aa ^troduciid 

a:ii!^pipj^ tton vimt li sai^i^iwd teliwga 
Jti ti^^ 

nbent baa laajr wl»t 
I Pia pemsaent valua' la wifap follows 
iTtalom to exaaiiae aad oomiiatb doabithil 

b!^(pra4«|paB.liaa'^ oaly thatibbsia^, 

aeeiBed to throw li^t on ^ 

, w pc^ 

cnstoaw^j^ in this first paper, are 

S(aith;^|rtem Seaboard between the Cape 
hubtv fo%dl(»tao^ of afaont two handled miles 

v^l^^w^fti^^s^Bica8,6^ekas, Tembos, 
iplii^isi, ¥!n^ora,‘and Basntoa 
“ as in the main having the 

^ those luuaed. 131686 tribes, 

iIbonM- 
towpars 



,i;/porip^9iab«B^vb"'4^. '.great' 

at— V- bjr.n»ea<rf;ie»wii^''-‘ 

^ '<N3e4Ja^ tnl>ea, snbtrihP, . 

iBSieB,N^ ander psxBJiaoant' a^ aii^ 

■_ fiunUiea-rwhich h^kt has a mnch Wid» 


raitdGKms, sona-ia-law, and other conn.ection& , Wealth is . 
,. /Ihe doOT by wbidb a num comes to be x^ard^ as the 4 
ia^irf b&mily, while connection with some royal household, is J 
e^ypss^i^ to the most insignificant subordinate chieftain- 
li^ rlhe origin of roydty is lost in the mists of antiquity, bn " 
doalnleBS primary based on military prowess. Almnai-. ;■ 
^by^ jja^ ri faadly elaims kinship, directly or indirectly, with ■ 

’ amne iopiybeii i^bld, and princes of the blood.aie foond With ^ 

*’ P t ' c 


,'i 







ora 4 ^Kcri^>^ra'iiiranr trilira rt 41 ra 

««. » • ' ■ ' . • V. • ' —« .. «* . ■' 


> -mAj i*jjr3 t J ‘ M » V «#? ' iniM ^ 'Ifc. i; n !■»}* '■» V I J 




t'^ PK^mM ,£()& of umA, an of which outj be teveraed '‘ ' 
>. .jop^ Jfae hair . 00. tiie other hand ia so woro , 
aet(iii.'^i 3 h!ida'h^ tiiira to..,»hi^-»Biaa.hel<H)^ and » re^Ffil V 
iraai^ti^. M^ home hia hair' eni: is eqnivatenit to a ' > 
^kielsratiim of liar. . . ^ 

. 'mbtf*iUMaes are xtoely the names of .pfamts oc aniau 
‘' '^juIcaoWit . liie 'Basatoe 'can theraedr ' 
c eiocbdne ppijfile, and th^'iegsi^ tlra 0 i 
iranef^oanaihK.caned the " J^ttUiiq^ ’iA-, 
Bommial 

'Ivpe . are^ lh#avnr, a oomher .4^ 
d Jijtttam; vhioh yrdtdd entail dishesa 
imh M- ehAhrao^ geo 8 ndlj^;^dir 
ii^\<irhDes'- fo^ .tdi em 
.:;aii-a(gg»vatefji''.^ea «« agiara#.m 

I 

ID 


JVOml ■' 26 ^! 

’-‘iinc ^ing pngtoiaisy tbeie is a e^in 

iwrtinM^ l»y ^utorn. but depaAore from it is not 

. - i AM Mtppoeed tofoHowv After 

,. uriao ina»«» xeport &vo(u»blr, dio 

amnsai, she^, vgbat, or ox—as a 
. tt>-^ wfihim of liiaaiiooM:^ Ids bonsel^Id gods^ so to 

. i|ie^ !X3us n adso sitpmsod to secara tbdir iavotir on bebalf 
fiiMid#^ ^ fev ysais of m If this domeade 
.y sivdfito^i&ottta he nt^fict^ and tfae diild groant .iip sielcl/, 
^■'■■■0e' ate esUed in, who after much cemnony imd 

^ nte% oidm •sacrifieea to be offmed to propitiate 

‘*|h^/,olBa^ spiritB, a^^ as the major portitm of all azdmals 

* aimfifo'ed is cooked and eaten, the ma gicinna never stint the 

y of vh^ams, nm are they caiefal to onrtail the days of 

. ftastiti^ eraneeted with sneh religious observances. The fathe r 

Ja not SBbjectod to any special treatme^ after the chUd is born, 

• tody that he is on no account to see his wife during incubation 

time. 

■ ' ^ children in the nioBt arlstrary manner, 

“ssing eywits serve to suggest a nam^ and not infre> 
^ cfailthcianie is in aftw years rejed^ in favonr of 
dlescnbe some pexsanal cbaxacteristie or 
® ^8®*®- ®®* wmte the name is defected at 
lr ;.n^ .*a«,^ol>hcr flbse^^ trbidh most on no 

8!. istoibidfen the wise women 

Whs, /and repeat 

^pi|W|f ^MEt^utimy mesningfess, whidt are supposed 
, and physieai hea^ Then 

- ^ P**e<^|i!»d repasasd the 

metoal vige^wis^ valaim,^s 

■ ^he «|toitof fireesoB^ in 

, and ads the child leaves ah^mains, providW 
«. >* “ **^y pprftomed hy qualified pmwma 

u|iunn^ are never killed or maimed at birth, and a huge feinily 
f< m^!»tded as a mark of special honour. Whmi the^er w 
i^xa ehildrai die feom any cause, the domestic Baciifioes.i^ 
3^ are made more costly, and are performed by a tribal priest 
l^the dtnnestic life of tbe people the father rules suprome in all 
dbang^ and the children are suraamed aft«r him and belon<r to 
to toibe. Keither father nor moth® can transfer children to 
JMf^her dan, imd persons residing among otlmr tribes tfatw their • 
still r^anl themadves as members of that to which their 
idonged. 

A at ■ h j mes a .member of her hndiand’s ; 




•««. AM0 miMCf 4 i 


anitt aboom^jf ^ nb|eivii% ' 

*: It snoaj 1>ft nere‘ noted ' 
^ve By8t^;jo(:]>oor bw. . The 

and « 'W^thgr . ^ 

usighboor yoniig^ ? 

isbononr' hk e^/ . v 

'. 1 ,/. pac \ -'• 

ft oK ail ;4&u^ 'ra&y be .fttdd to ' 

i' mS% Cmuo^tw .Wltu ISHtjmriiOij ‘ .t. 

nbtft end pratitii&tied.' Yo^n^ 

W>' the ng^ti -of' mentii^. nirat ' 

JIb iwudly/pexIpnB^. hetween’Kfte * ; 

Willi tte' p«iod of 

' nf tlte yetiir, when the on^ tbra - * 
elr ripehii^ fth the jroung men of a 
> 7 .the yfllage doctor, or m^cine man,., 
preriousdjr .|aepered at boi^ 
'^wdlmga. Men are ap^inted’‘to. 
ind’to prevent -their having inter- /’ 
oftver with women. Thej danb .i^ ... 
white clay, which for 
li^ngnishing badges During 
which they have to nnd<ago 

* wvn « « • a 


io iSSUi, and as eveiy one is oh th 
aboo^ stealing is not by any mci 
' - the end of 

jtiiiir^iilly for their dumsiheas, while i 
M deserving of all pcmse. The 
te^bodily exercise in de9cai]g,8nd 
^loif-aevaral oonseentiire h^|ht 9 ; )i 
rms and thighs, and at interrals ’ dli 
^ of which iB .met m^fa ^^ 

l^ia-tihe training ia a miiriiairdiilAtl 

the white day 

icii|i,';'’ni|iw.' ekin’ 1 th^ 




v-rk''- 


< (Ml . fe ^ m o, Afriem J^tSkn 


OA 


tio Mridion^ ot Uifi head of the clan, when the 

ahten <d tiiba haiw alr^ Thw bodies an 

' 1 ^ ai^ohsd Mth 'ji^ and sine^ orer with <day (o(diie). 

fipiMn the didan, toinister of war, ctdef xnadtcjaa, and 
^n^Mlow, Ih^axe t(M ^ nowthey had wash^ off their 
. . Kwa^clay;t:nndt aa all ntouBls, tools, and (dotoing which they 
1^'. had mad dan^ their isola^on had been bnrmd «lftng with 
1h»r htotpomiy hnts, so all that bidon^ to boyhood must be 
otMe fo^ md nMppear no mote in their lives, iW are now 
fv B^;. i^'^woik and ]»ivd^;ea are to bo theirs, and toe menial 
'^tiea ,bf toddhpod— r he i du i g , hoeing, and ordinaiy drudgery— ,< 
, is to dev^ve in fotare on toeir younger Wthers. At this stage 
l .aiais a m pl aced in towr hands, mid this is the sign (d fnU n^ - 
, : With these they ate to defend their, chief, avenge his 
wxtmgs, wage war at Ms word, and generally use their weapons 
a: aahe directs, even if it be against their own mnthAisi^ and we 
, r shall see that even this extreme of fidelity is occasionally de- 
>1^ manded. There is no tattooing, knocking out of teeth, or any 
... malformatuo whatever cmmectra with the initiatory rites, nor 
. are these' ever practised except as a matter of personal choice 
or adoputfienl Yaiions paite of the body are tattooed, but from 
toe throat to toe abdomen is roost frequently sheeted, and the 
^^i^iiks Sira graienlly in groups <d parallel rows, thus : — 


**, r" ■* 
i ’ 

0 




.> r- > 
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vai^^ ^ jQFtbe case of individuals, 
tbttooed, and. m no caiie do such marks. 
iA dm&i^isliim bad^ for»rotoer or women, 

png boto Zulus and Pondos the ears of bOys and girls are 
to adbnit a very thick quill; but this 
aniAice is not connected with any period of fife, and is merely 
as a personal adtnnment or, more oorrectiy, a receptacle 
W: joSsnaments in the form of earrings or small tapering horn- 
ppied lee^, which hang dependent over both shoulders, the 
ototo looking forwards and upwards, the reed hRina fixed in 
to^ ifftheearasifinasocLt Hgnxea m 

jEtotb ^ puberty are grouped and isolated in much the asme 
• as *10 IS rei_ CMe of the old women of the vifii^e 
opetaticm, and after a period of seelu> 
|,.a^ perform various ot 





C £dth^ mttamm 

L mpMk0!^ . 'A.--’. ; V, -./.■•■ ^v! . 

ti>''iPiKC|r:ft' woB^s <nnB{^0' 

wr -trite if tifitfe !s jia{|;U<K>d ttep 


MffcM caan^ ntiny, aor^ ^ tbe^irithoat baeaeh Klaw tefa 
.iBteri;te»»^><>te • -vntebcsv jtecBi. Ivirt 

t .Annn!!i^..lHi^ iiB2]te^^^lm‘;aa!r>iaB■dM 

■ ■■ 



■'•;■' ''•' ■•.■'/ ■ '■ 

it oert^ nnoiM 
itet teis is nob purchase in 
te woniaii letains oertaiti 


./•. Slie may apt be 9 ^t 
fimita; .-cdte ewii i 
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HAiae; bofc Imi a* a role, too wise to offer any serioos * 

; rotbonstnuK^ for by so he is “throwii^ ashes* on the 
' nifmiBg a risk of bdng wwmigne** to the 

baiaj ^tf^'w«»i4tii ,w the yiUage till beoas leained better 
iii«|aa(aanjlhu‘*'k>rt3fbet his seniors atMlforefatheiSi > 

sel$to doM if ii JMn «f %i)Mi atanditig, tm after the whole of 
ftw manii|» oerem^ies 'aie performedl greater latitude is ‘ 
aabi«!tdm^eiisepf.aB^i^ai|ie(»‘‘lit^”wivea 
■ . ftadllae haw lagreed u]^ the union, and the time ; 

lb .fixed lor the oetehionies^' the bride starts upon her jonrney, 
(#g by eeay stages su'd a^setmitiauied by her brideamaiil and' 
i^gnanneine^ the n^faer being raipdated by the the ■ 

par^aL ' - As illnsthiting ^ j^ouqr with which custom is 
l^ard^ 1 shall quote a short passage from an article by the 
Charles Brownlee, than whom no man living is a bett& 

^ authority on aitiro eastoms and lawa Mr. Brownlee says, “ A 
i" young Zulu soldier vanm to the station in great distress. He 
, mlcnned MessrsL ChampiOB and Grout that a few days previously 
; fas ^ a companion weru travelling to' headquarters to join theu 

; that at a vflbge where they stayed they went into the - 

. • ^nt); flat there be took a nMt.aiidi>n wn mlliiw 

artadoB of female drees sueh asaro 
^id fsndly. Seeit^ this he again tolled up 
cT it-asidt It belong to a gii! the kins’s ' 
'^.5^ atayed IhSte' with '< 

SdfidWqv tiihiprevknis m^t. bad forgot ' 
nBbiUdecite ' ,pn arriving at headqusilm he , 

aat^ l^Bj^eute^lltii^ifMlnBnighnent thathi^ 

wt»«*»«the.mataiida^ ' 

*elnl^^ uad thkt to be pat to 

t;,^ pnds and her fadbr, whoK^ the man. 

*** without . 

HW irisl .«Dt the ^ecatioW^ the poorjellow, and three or 
I heard aiome fa^s describe with great glee the 
of bis e*ecution, whidf seemed to afibtd them infimh. . 


rhm iMidal party arrive a specially prepared hut is set 
for them, and attendants are placed at their dispowd. On 
blowing— and in the case of persons of rank— for many 
“ ® I W* iwggling about the precise number. 

I to be given. When this is* 

Sfaction of idl the parties, a ggeat;;^ 
' Whkdi friends, neighboiarinl|^Bj|||pl 



WMMnii^ tH i amI nriUjum. ' w 



ibi^ 
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diSrisg 




WIVM' 


il3^]iin^ by law. ' JL fe^nent causa' 
tf.ania.c^ b^ wjvesyi 
i iftekua^ irb^iis in ' cbildiafr 
i awfinaoB, and hu no nseogniw 

ibto of tbe di^dira.a^liiratitf^ .: 

■" » •'■ ,"»■' ' ' 

• w • r ■ . .• ' \ 

' ^biother or next-of^rlRi 
i i^diea, to tlia 

,ibe .’ M^bn 
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w tiQi^;ioiia(^ Jo ot^DgeEttUMOs ag minor- 
J^gnlanQr that ii expeeted 
j^g.' ®ia “fancy man” ia 
vmpg tito ynanger wivea of old men. 

ShottidaifddldleaB 
tite i:attla b» leatomd 
and i^ le-mmijfv the 
to her fitiends. In 
^ f*0^ «» a wtfe, as » eirtdca^ 


^Mbear # man 18 mamed he has to be vety ieserred id the 
mflej«f-m-liw; whom he may addiese. Sn^ newr 
wlwt y aWlutoly necessaiy. A newiy^ 
\^matt toay mA see her father-in-law anlesK whii 
and does not irpeafc to him nnder any pretext He time 
these restrain imposed and observed varies 
fta^offlrding to the tank of those intereated. from a few Weeks to 
mon^i, ortfll after tome axe dnldren of the mairiace. 
^ w^. m^m ^ fife is tesnmed. There ia^ 

- :.- ton otom tehdaumi^ snch as brothers and sisters 
diers Sf^ Sistars^in-h^ 

Vi.'. 1 . * ttfe nxer^ptom of nidnial decay, 

- infirmity, disMse and death is oidi- 

ted' " to' : witoh^^*’**' -»■ -- --■• — -• '■• 



,top^h it m acknowledj^ 
g^|#^^.;;to^ eoa^itBtl^.snd toat 
jN^. ^t^toal canieit'Wh^- cahnot be 
to be a raatu^ *fect 
by the «i^ ignoiraut 
P^flSWto.|®i9t_are,h)^ndt&;.reach of 
'foif ^ leg^rting 


h«^kn»fely,gtoaidfed' 

; M h«e it nuqT' he explained many 

toafisto lmve a^nired tonmdetaide toill in toeatiim 

imifilttBL Aiming the hlmtA fmm wtsi< 4 i 


waaaaaavai Uic UlSWr-OU piatl^ UUX VCOXliC^ 

- (tapidiim fiiix-mag), acacia bark, and many 

im m^be cu^ If a. cute is ^ected, ^ whole aflai 
rSto toe offering of a domestic sacrifice; but should the 
ibed remedies fiiil, and the patient either gets worse mr 
hnes withoot marked change, the magicians are called, and 
i^tme f is s itW&mal and empirical as the medicine 
IWi n accordance with reason. Should -they 

i^ela ^ result of some offence given- to* 

to aiTease their w wy .. 





v'f ’ ■ 276 ; 

» namMi to in <nder to extort n confMaiop. Hie 
tnaiy fonoB of torture ere ; a^livp fire eticfc ejqpUed to the 
i r^ jtoe.feoi! nttiwiiniQtt the wnas and Im over a nest of 

piitB. ear dfiTihg:|nh» into tie fleshy paite of the body. The 
Qod^ alter, this tfvmeat for tone tine, eeoerally 

Sl^l^y. -tThtot e qfietoy death pato an md to his ntfeiag, 
'‘.Aatolq^aoine .tribes this dhath aeartenoe is earned oat the 

tqutoprotraioted sufTeifnga that the execntioaen ean devise. 

;?^ aohic|di4M, nenaieein<dntod hoj^ tiU. 

B adnln w be4)assmhito tor the fane^ An ojp^uig 
i^jjnt'nade iD the aide dT Uie hotiae, and the corpae bonnd up 
tfo'leoptodHddli blanket which was the late chiefs robe of 
' ^iptoiwiitile itthe then stand in order oppeaite the amrly* 
cftoikig, and as toe body is brought ont they give the 
royal eiahite, aaif the chief were still alive and reviewing hia 
totopa. A grave is prepared, nsnally in the gate of the cattle 
fo)^ anotoer entcaine beii% made for tite catSe, and that over 
toft grove doato. Hie^body is wrapped in the royal robe and 
d^KwHed-in a spm 'hdlowed out under the bank on one mde. 
3^ OfnamesdArings^ armlets, ataklets, tobacco pipee. and articles 
wpaiel wont by the depaited are pfoced in toe grave, as well 
'»htts hiRiigm Sptor, walkoBg stick, and blher smaU personal 
hc; grove is (dosed, the wh^ mnltitude onto 
ler; and bowing low towards the grove, r^eat 
eil»~^ip». to 0 B Well,? and then dq^ in aflenoa 
Vax^ (Ktwaieito M Iw wiat fi^ to 



watoh. ovei^. toe giavo day .and 

.tottoitttifjtnttda .eatonwng the body 

(heir took, ml* 

toiiwwart^ to brny :cliirfR.onlv, HAMV ftA¥i tit*:ni» w 

'to '^toifto.bl'dtoth by B^toing anS.toitaii 

' -Jfi. ^ a_. ■■ n • PI • ^ .u' 


touiiitowatoir before atoociating wito other men 
food. ^loat of toe departed is not feared asi 
„ to join the other ancertnil murits, and this 
tonte.” The widow is seedaded for somie days, and ‘ ' 

'.all her (dd clothing; after she has obtained new gao* 

toto'. w ^y be visited, and resames her oi^nary life. The 
ledtoto imhMyos fast for a day, and are unclean till the priest 
foktea them mth a deepetion of herbs and flowers, after which 
^batoe and dim aep^ ~ asoeiate with their fellow men , The 

mads in tokrar of monnung on the ' 7 
miy cases the rol^vro only ^vcl * 
'^ twi6e, and any one toatomg toe . ^ 
I ptBdtod, and ^ ' ' * * 



of a tribe shir 




bfflids wheiev^lm ra&y 
of the “Great Haoe,"; iA, tte 
am rm., It!my 

llil^.]biBViili(ria^^|i^t^ii^^ inev^ osar. 'Otdtivated - 

ha^ . hB^rmati" l^estead^t^^L tibe Gmt 
ImlHi «l^ lit lUie oi^d^ny occd« 

|^;i4ii%idMi^'^4tetai&eaa.iat^«^ dwd- 

k 3^ «em ^ aa stawsrd at stu3i pla^ ia a p^ of 

Jaltda'ViUMdipdt'aralite and pastond poxpoaM, are 
; alioiii^ stretcIieB of foieat and plain 

';; |iai^TidrgaF On these hi^-ljring 

\ plaima tiie gantt nndiattirbed, except doling the annter or 
hontai^ ataaon.' ' Hnnta w then (ngania^ on a great scale, and 
j; ' 'cbntinwsd tea days al^a ti^ On snch expeditions hnndr^ of 
U Skraahd.dcgBAeeimipsaythechi^ l^ntdinaiywarrior^B spear 

oreap coanesp^ofthecnstoin 

* ‘ ' ■* j» betaine* fimiiliar oritii fiieranns, and the un- 

bnn vhd,fiist draws blood, however 
atansbeh, bdooga the qnaity. - !fhe animala of 
Wl^; is vosnally desoibed as ,the “ Inige 
natavea eva* aocceeded in 
intspdi^in of fewiwrins; 

' 'I^B^;iiw|^'indi[|as''’tni^^ W is'cld'^ai^'h^, 

homiMtoadfc'. '.Whcie 
.a^i^fe^.':ii>here 
;|]iiW;;^|ii|tini^ :. ’dbt. 'd^^ow any 

some 

' '' ’f . 

jfeagit impart^y confindBg, 
Ptfbttwr defined Gian 1m ahiM^ any 
. jnau^prudoilijL Whan a man has but ode hia 
1 % hm heir, mid -inherits all his civil and material 

^ fb:alNhpmi8n. He ia a£^WntiGed to a certain prbpm^ 
adl namUe propexty. ^ residue may he. divukd 
IPippail other members of hunily in any ptopmtioiUL 
^1^ dan tbos inherit, though in practice Gns sddom 
nm !I1i£yaie supposed to get married and add to the 
^ weal^ and when past the ordinaij age of marriage, 
- -- njEldnie and become little better than domestic 

useless lumber. Thrits is a rattier bard lot 
'wives than one the position is com] 
by a Tsriety. of n^ iS. Ihe fit^ .^e may' not 

1 '■'■S’ 
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ddeiab scn'wlw'^'l 
xBt wit^n didh^lotf'li^ia 
mbI iinl>q)|cSi^ 

loactaom Jui( fttoliMy 

.■^i* 

ete 'A-'Mdiotoi^aKid' 'Sittkt . ■ 

•Ids mmlm. pivp^ir to opi 

. ; :inrli«n i'mst 

ite of Jm» jiit)^^ Bans I^jiliM 




Maeiaa^ and .«» inn' is , 
ane^.li^ibbu^ U^ juiuiig^pf w£ 
i09; of idB im hra&imfimi is tniiMd sad 
pnadDop sod lamditidiis to take his toiber's. 
i:4|f'-]in|pdiac sad posrnr;ofton poos firom falhw to' 
| i ^ '-:^-<stf 'nyefetofe^ Bosediyr sad other ooeidi 

^'otftsia Sto hf'inrrantutt two pieoeB of wi 
jhto'xs itssddfV'tiis oibBr is eagefeiHy.rowijj 
' kjossly joto>'tbe pitofjjwUow; , J™e f*fOp 
eaaenti^frwa >^isti«(0(miHdN^ ii 

i;^ck 

gjitfy dn^' 

! motijOQ nia^aBiii t.'Mi' i ntiteW^ 

:ifc4ainy»l>an!di^PR^ jwto® 

' "‘'VlireaiSd 

’'mbbdi^ 

Act'] 
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s dwielittitt i-wdl>ka0wa feci wbid has al^ 

^t)h|oi^ tluQ iD^ve : mind ftom Smopean aouToea, and jnobably 

nqratenr of fire-anns» lonnd . 

; irndtc^ng Uia snperadtkMiB feitta . 

vMelKliby vcm ^ IM 

Jb^^r-Ala^ a& aclsoliea of food an naed,, thdiqA oertsin 
• • 'aitb.iWM^tean- tfioi^.iiot to women aaad ohMten; 

. an nneleait to alL To men, awine, bana, 

•doiiaaa^lbirK^^d^ tmrkeya an undeam bnt all 

lowlfmin be eat^ Woca^ again amy eat aQ the above, 
8]to^ ffitoi wnifdi f) elaaaed witfi aetpents and mnat not be 
fartMcen <rf by any. 

,4 -..^:S£e;«'{(el^m)tly hunt haaes atm wild for the nae of their 
^ ;^mmnmtaiadduld]^,Wthoa^theymaylcul aaddre88tliem,toey 
' mnat not be eaten cm pain of beiag polluted. There ia no reaaon 
aaaigiiied for abetinenoe from the arucles named, nor do they ex- 
' ' pbun whgr they ahould be .nnctean. The obeervance ia aimply 
nfeixed to coatom, and that none of their people ever did 
' ' otharwiaa. . 

j.' Iben an noapeciied times when partienlar articlea of food ' 
nay be' eaton or.ahetamed from, on the ground of such articles 
enig. nadean, tomi^ for other reasons them are restrictions 
tod» batthm will &11 to be cbnsidenid in othmr eonnee- ' 


OCT eat t^art, and an waited upon by the 
i^'aaair^eataftfirthe inbnham finished, 
ittt bdw fK’.men tp^throw aniall portions 
aniaipr^y ait in a. group together, waiting 
jrbpii&}-^‘TW only'nauih toat eaabea^. 


id^ becomes ndiattd dter marriage, and 
Gtoaa:tipbta.]mr bosband apd bis Mends, 
^of favoor ab niay be'extop^ tp her with 
a." %>’. set otifenriae invd^ the taking of 
"Wife, vebofm^ time beh^ becomes the tovourite. What 
b(imt':aaid of eating apidies to mdinaiy everyday family JUfe^ 

} ibis ' bahit there is in times of gnat plenty an important 
itioii. Then the principal meal of Ae day is taken about 
dbck.a.iB., and in poblm A little before that tima each 
m in . tbs village sends what baa been pnpand for him, 
liily boQed millet and fermented milk, to some shady or 
crd spcM^. and all slowly saunter to the appointed place 
e . tbeyait pnd talk, taking their meal very leianrely, and 
OTg portions, when difiennt articles have 
bmn. The women on such occasions usually, 
ec bvts withtbdr childreA, and amy man or , 




td bdsgr. tp^‘ And d: attjr' 

Sm yav^ nenlier ^.tidr tooch the blood 
y^tjs'iamelesBtieML' 

xecM^gnaed semi-religioaB practice, and is observed 
, h ^4 chief.or i4te£ive^ and on snpcMdti occasioiu!,^. ; 
:iriiie^ |i;(ei4'e’i^«iiln:a^ to happen. When a t^ieCdies^ -:';. 

tiie widle.t^be'iwIjS, nsnally tot one daj, bnt in special circiin 
atan^ - -4^ tiie eonclnskm ni the iad the ordinal 


tnolliipd'oflifeie TeraiMed without any ceremony. The e^^ 
aifter/^be hnshand’s death is called fuasiia ' " ' 


faiadMs hot impl^ ahetinence from food. Amoi^ u 
vbqfMt' dOBtiiMiu''n(o^pnder consideration fastins ' has ; 

iTnTdV-Mn'ftii'T^Mii 1 -riti ■ 1 a.. 4.1 ki^_ jL. 


hnd'dBapi;' together, idth exceptional events, j' .iy 
s^bf n.’ hcOBaid comet; an edipse of tlm 
u^pmdictiohs.'; :■.> ;• . WiJ 




' had 
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o/Scn^ Afrieam 2®'* 

Sit " •- -■'■'• ■ • ' ■' . ' 

by the neceeuty of gtiaiding the» 

;: . c^ue, jit ebtaMxettvel^ oomttty, whoe eavaliy conU 
ite wit^ ei^ An impostor mtc^ TTmlaQjmri {n«dicted 
the/ooi^illemte ftribes slaughtered all their. catde» 
bvmy p^ of coiw,aQd left the gtoond untilledin the 
tiut at a tme their aneest^ would me and drive 
i]ttolh» aea whence they came, fie fiuther alleged 
timt he 8«e In: his yisums the cattle belorgiiig to the ancestors 
epmii^ in droves oyer the hills. aM ftat .aft» the ex- 
^djaSmi <n w . Si^l^ every man could have as many as he 
flid[i|Kttnrided h>r jbefore the eventful day. The com nite 
td^wtee to filled withont HllAg n 

mis ddurimi took possession of tiieit fevered 
and a tram^ of trihm destnyed evmy hoof andl^t ♦■ haf r 
oom lyi^^in heaps to rot Feasting, dancing, and warlike 
umiionsaarions occupied their whole time. In vain the Govern- 
ment riled to avert the impending min. Nothing oonld be 
done but await riie develojunent of events and prepare for war. 
Befi^ the arrival of the eventful day which happened to be 
morning after fhll nioon, solemn ftsts were appointed and 
Uteerved. fivery hill smoked with sacrifices o&red to the 
asi^eriets. a^ <m rite evening preceding the resurrection day a 
msolm^ 8<wvioe was held nn^ a hill near the month of the great 
... - , -t ivhKdt. tens of thousands of e^>ectant were 
» ^ fev TJmlanjmii wastimt on the motnimj 

.^™p.„*H8mi roe son was to rise douUe. Daring 
^ dosed. T(^g men feasted, 

^ anil ^Rtod «m. Idsli teveliy^ while the tdder sat in 
dwttt the hi^.lold ptep«^ 
As tW ni^lt. wwe mi, and 
SPMnpd. flSitfit uS stH^^itiider the tn^ht loooii 
^ deepened tilt ttedawn^if day 

<P“ f®®, SBwe t^sriiimng.oitoe more. As th« Kng of day 
a O' i *%*■ above the Inndsoa all eyes were 

® ^ Sowly and majestically he roe^ bat his 

Mripcmsm lagged behind, and already black fear entered hearts 
:ivh^ A htfle ago beat high with hope and expectation. Um- 
|eni declared riiat they had mistaken the day of the full 
mad predicted triumph on Um morrow. The next twenty- 
, . ,so ara washut a sad time. Such food as had not been 
tljmy ed -was ^nite exhausted, and as afternoon wore to evening 
reminded men of their possible plight should Fmlanjeni’s 
preve.ftlse. Bntnot a murmur, was heard till once 
appeared in solita^ majesty. After that it was in 
^ 1 - - vv i warriors ur^ theii; men to fellow 

them nrwbold nrih laoon me Cohmy, if W to. secm^ feo^ for a o 
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i&d jqa^^ tlti&tAjstH 







lOBe any wJm dif 

M .^bena OB InwBteaa w cw'- 

le.^b^t^a be . . reoidves ; the otiaise 

there aid wpereoKiiiiie 
% b*" w etmnfihtiaa #iSk ,tite an 

. ^ of vHdikiue^ 

1^ aa^to iome^ aDiiq^ t^ 

B,.l|rat ih^ baaed ,iad . (Wh 

‘]yB»:,m.*b^%Bjr';, 

"jfi.hcifaH^.Tbe;: 

'■■ai''0ai^ 

. , ,. fitabioQ; luefot 

!'■■■; '■ .the' Bn^ubeii, aJl^ 
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T^lJteaiiiBfift'^Jana <rf an otdi&anr aocial gatlwtrina at 
^' **^'**^ aodamgs the {dtdws of &e year. 
' W*hrt wagieaa iaalso in atteiodMiee, but his 

'*' is tlierseather to reeikve hooeiir for 

^'oaie oest^vedmiiis^ tiw soecess attnuUniF his 

; ; , Bay eat of the new csw befwe 

; wnaife <^ &*Hrafti|,.bttt men abstain tall Oie eiops ^ wdl 
' cbUdren iriay rat paapkio. 

-i' g*»n- :Xhew' M aotbiia peetdiar 

^ ® manSOT cf cooking first-fruits among any <rf the 
; ^ ia an occasbn of 

" p Ifcore me no ttibah ceremonies; and eaoh m*! * suits 

■y as to tmck There is nothing peenliar in 

- . tbn raptont, and its ineissum would not be regarded as entailing 
. e«d ra sifeetahg tlm next season’s frnitfuln^ 

^ is occawionafly employed to exetcue his arts in 

5. , (Hjaisr to ifeenre a rich harvest, and prevmit the dratmction of the 
■■ ' ^ PE' bl^ht. The ceremcmies are not 

; <aabprato,.nor do the pmpleatta^ very much importance to this 
pSriioalm'.fonB ofma^ The nsnal custom is to kindle a fire, 

ofgieen branches ascen^tocast cbanns— 

^a^ w^,or bra;^ Itoaid teeth, famse or ox hair, or 
raU^ance—into tha fixe, and atthe 
to^ t^draioii of Ui^ hha, or whirievee ia 

nmnriatiim for rdenteous 
{ ^aopfiteie not xcnorl^ to ; in 
; iBt ipsta i n o e ' in wh^ was 





uidieates'tihs.apptoaeh.afa 
, :Py Poi^s*ned ;hy all tliey can noiister, 
^ tks; dwellh^. 

. - ■•>« ??“ » the, most frantm raani^ to div^ 

to, eonme. Such storms fr^uenthr ^etge 
^ and occaaomUly part hito two 
m ^ t^ eourra This is attaibated to the power 
m He who has the highest skiU divserts thestomfnHn 
should he toil it is because one nmte' 
he wra working against him, and sent the storm 
■"^^'took. - 

^hu^ents could be related in cmmecrion with 
> nni8t suffice. The summer of 188S->d was one 

“*"rm8 w^ very prevalent. Qne day a refy 
, i*"v — j the writer s dw el l in g. All the mnarii-ittM 

: ™ suc^m^fri it to the next w^ey. On 
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.■ ■*, '■■ 


.'/v' 
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Tt^naa^ tiUkaoL Iftlna is not done tliey may saflSer harm. 
' ^fe^sefenoaiS*!* sets In and Uie body becomes diirfi^nded 
t^s g kl a mi beloi^liag to the faibe of the slam 
to^ Voric, witehmy and bring defeat by means of fdiis 
Ijlift dc mmiaa in Jpe bediea of the dead. The war doctor 'may 
i After this the 

5^?.|*®*^*®’^*^*®®f°^^®<^®an^8l^made into abowl 
m lading tlm medicine with which he sprinkle the 

' <ac^^snb ^ ISi^medhsme from mch a vessel is snpposed to have 
viririe. aid te convey to othen something of the spirit 
and.piioH^ Of the ci^piial owner of the novel cup. Whence 
' *^ y Wtorna, whethar as victors or ‘vanquished, there are no 
o^i^wdiea observed beyond the bestowal of honours for bravery 
'®‘® ®*® prescribed to the man who has slain m 

\eimmj._ act l»inga him honour and adds to bis lepntaticm. 

!t does neoeasarily imply reward or promotion. Great 
reiMite for rejoicing are held after the monming for the is 

OQ(I6(L Wff 


?!ke f^wmg^ from the conversation of a Gia&a notn^.^ Qa 
» “ wi^iatellMent mmi who was attached to the staff of the 
ifloiu Charito Brownlee, who records tdie incident, will serve to 
.to a^ of thofar war practioeo. Brownlee says: « Go 
by Uie^pfiip. would begin, ‘ In the last war I was in 
other men accompanied me. We went to Alice. 
«»d had thmr cattfe ca 
get nqtt^— 4.ft, by theft I cr^t up 
^ diviners was performine 
f^^ jtod^miRsng^ the Oiafria. He had thi 

■ ham^and was shouting and 

■aito^to^^^r^ manner, predicring victory 

GiaiiM gA out 

P^^^^ ahouting; ‘We assent' On the following 
’ Gia8a army under Oha on their way to attain riie 

^ 1 ^ f T wo otqir^s had in the morning flown over theGiaba 

This the old men conside^ 

^ return, and have the armyre- 
^ *^.% ht of the birds boded defeat and it..ii^ ted 
, to feast on the eyes of the dam. ButOba 
, * and would* not be tmrified W fte 

^ r„*™® was the first time he was in command, 
ooe. nor would 1^ be terrified by Fineoes 
>y w^ disheartened, and many f^r^ ftat I 
pi toy were gdag to certdn destra^i^^ 
||IV8^ and Quarana, a waixib^lff^ 

■S, " . - - •. j 
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^ . Stan ihe orarti of tbe bill «« saw Ibo q«^ 9 'v ' 

ttdiog. tham, and they adTMiiced iowjttaa'.oia.’ sfei^dS%.' >. 
re/ be^ aat^ bi tbeni.’ lefett^ to ibb i 

ai^it itoMtiatio&a. 'Wbsa ;qtdlit« actor tbay fizeil a 
tiooto^ <J^uuaa& tbroa^ Be yraa 1^ Hc^v 

' totow mtb blood. Tbie.arito bbiqii^ Xjlie. ^ctoaxiopl ' . 
we'hava beea wun^ by the' mptoya; oar is 

tibia the ai^ tiaaed a]id..fl|^tbpa^; i^,jl£tl . 
Tiagoea ve^ ia $^t wpo8e4.ta; an , Qin did ati ' v 
-.to stay tito pa^ Bo {mye^ aod 
Hko toea. . thGto Ob^v ariwra; > 

. btoi^ of his fiyii^ Ho nu^t to . woU 'lisLye 
a tortoto sAto d Uatodtoltt^^-^ 

^ tibian be a ctiitobt. -to iKsipcact^ s^ aras ai ' . 

(til ^VeqinWbiiiit ' 

be teataaoed n !imednuai oCitlK.Giaba $ 

;: .X'.biioiy jdto.bibiB 1»: Otoa^ 

eat loeatit^aud oAtok lunr bittW'lii 

n m ^y W to oar to itoa ot: tm moa 
ahigs to Soatb Afiica. ‘ i&t ,M tin objenta o 
is not to reoocd biatoriOal etotoa. ire, toast aay &W- . 
lo aod bis chie^ Gba. 


! A 
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QQggfc tribes sad' tboee ooeapying the moante 

.-ssJpM 'ton««WAai' ^«^toMir|r»toto>' toThtbAA'P 

- yaw sina acaas a ari arw^*>a^ iMPato i •JJ#|^»to UlUS 

bsritea aad militery orgatogdiffla. ftotiiZula 
a -toRI'dar. lailitaxy ajat^*r'‘ and each n 
„3<tod disapltocti tor paradBlto' doty. Ami 
nwax to a soldier, and t!fyac 
into separate obmpanies, nor do 
f.'^tooa,.otot receive special training ' 
ilayoMn , They ace tul characterize by ' 
ai^ tiitor religious observances tend to 
to tisMa to peace atol war. 

: to. the Baato, which thet ' 
daie tbcto oondoet by, is based 
anoeston toterfere ooi 
tnoB wor^jH. hia own anoestoi 
thflto vitodb. The dan woisl 
rs to its cfaie& and the tribe tot 
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TvT--— rrr— o • tii|ie xqpud their chief as desMxatdeif turn a 

2^“^*“®*****"»^ heiief w«H 8 tc^ther the milibny ememza- 
th^' «tihe»Mice ei the Zulu arouea as distfiuniished 
alnwjst wtr other ^ean tribe. This element ofe^on is 
: ^6^\|dieir%tdbeisomi>OBedof oIai» of diffisiwit oriirfn. 

‘ aa slile ^ef raa^r by nioe balanciBg hem tbem^att 

*here is always a disint^yatii^ if otA an 

” definite idea of the mode of existence of 
, ^ lihe Sactnme sonth tiiey inhabit nndeigroand 

ttwwm ThMffisr nor^ fitey dwell in' certain ob^ts or in 

lenaratolpriditHe. It » diaraetMirtae of Africans to drive all 

icn^ of fihe nnseen world fifdin their minds, and never 
MKrimA w^ it is possible to avoid it Their greatest dread 
m to <«Mid their ancestors, and the only way to avoid this is to 
dh e^eiything acoording to tcadltkmal cnstom. Under such a 
progreaa, is almost impossible. And when to this we 
add any man who is mentally ahead of his fellows speedUy 
owns the rei^bation of a wixard, for whom there is neither pity 
OampHHun^ and whose end is generally a violent death; we 
UBdmstand how mattois have continued unchanged’ for 
',wto^u»iB':ol' years.'* . ^ 

Ki?t!W^ «adewtond how in the short g^tii^ tiniA ©f peace and 
, *t meaponally throvm a beam ataoes his village 
^ find the African dandng the same steps asm 
w^ly^j^rings of. ancient ^ypt, the land of bis 
^ ;danesd round hia chiefa pomH pot 
w^mSKd^ Off with galled neck to take his pl^ in 
^ eountty ; steps which ate the 

W aa twn, and iaay be seen danoed mty n^ amono 

® ' , inheritors of a svstem <rf 

V wQCu ^ wHiiittUy adapted to tlie eireamstaiiees 
. V . - y ft llwb* dancing stepg, come down 

paoma pmod so tmote that its origin is W in the 
^antiq^ Kot only its saUent points. but ite minutest 
IttSa: bt^ hem traieimtted from generation to seneiation 
Pl^ who amke it their business to master it All hrmfa are 
rut J; “ perfect freedom of speech, and as any 

d^iaatare from custom is all but impossible 
^anm^fow is well adapted to people in a rude state of 
V every one accused of crime guilty, unless he 

tons huiiscdf ^ocent; it makes the head of the family 
hi omduct <rf all its branches; the village 

for each of its 
1 such thing in it as a man professing to 

' ^ - X 2 . . 
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» Wm«yTf acqtu^ted triih erety tlnag in his iMs^bMEt* . 
as a datjy which he awes to the omamu^ty. doohC' 
o list oKseasionaUy, and esp^ally ift tht 

tenoDS. Mxansed of f*ikcfaeraft> feat cri^ tha la* . 

auows ioiilttni: 'to- fnrse a eml^aauQi. tiira 'the -{mttidhiiHntt 

Them ait xat^ cases' in which eapitftl . 

litMBb Ic^ws eo^iVidainik, V. these;, tataton ai^ - ' 

jaayiiwohft the trifch. itt -^ai laay he sawatiiOT^. 'tw the 
esse of ehisfis,--t]>e hnr is oSUm 'tDapoteht;, while offiineee ageinst 


-ejSau^ theft. 

... — -mmft: 


^ .sevei%. Fw oardi* 
Orndty' to hromea or .. 

■ ''‘/(iijpie.cog^aidsiimi 'of h' ' 

'iwii 

tiid caibe. towever 

hL'foiji odtar GOOEfi. KVeif ineml . 

■ - ..: _:: ::l:_ He is not 0 % 

teiy deapot^ he is sho ** the fitther the 

‘i-‘. '■ : . ' * ■ 

nr^ooarta, piemdett over hy heads of Tilla^ and 
why cases oottcHpoDding to oar own poUto/Oai 
Stmuoarily duposed of. the most oasmnoti 
tote aboat the boondSnss of fields. 

I u canied on, the adjostjpceBt of «&" 

8 ud cODtrscts,aQd in slioit any qaest 
bw:betweaa ou manSiid his n^ibbibiiH.. 

Saben in' the inferior 'conrts of nuK^. t 
aahbles and fights^ cases ef atoaaft 
oondnet may be ennmerated as ntic 
' tried before the village oonneiL 1 . 

, * fi^ and the head of the houi 
le fine inflicted on any membeis of ^ 
et into tioahle, and their hnsbai^dfti 
a actual delinquents are'cildSdaaed 'l#s 
if grim ssriaiaotioii for the hies of 
iss^ of all inferior eootte iheiis^^ 
f the decudon is confinned, the : 
isn axe ao'.kgal cbqpenaes oq eifheirA 
I A qt lAed sentence 
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' ^ Jbi^^ eotarta^ pmssided over bj the head of thh elew, deal 
ait caaes vt^hkth aiiae^and axe too grave or important to be 
^ a -viSage com^ve Him court may m aaid to be 
. ahmra w eee^m ^e gi<ecU) man ia constantly attended by a 
^ hie obonciUora, and when a canse arises they ait and 
lieair evidence. Xhe ease may not be disposed of. More conn- 
elUfffiS may be called, and tm proceedii^ commenced dt novo, 
nt^ dayamay eb^ee before the decision is ^vem 
,„TW!i%heel;or<diief court,is presided ovar by the chmf himself 
ijiiBpdC^.by tihe oonncfl (tf stote, and very few cases ate heard by 
b^ itt leoart ex^pt those d the gravest character. Treason, 
diifeehesajEi^ ]niirder» homicide, rebellion, and overt acts leading to 
wp, a^ ainonjg the causes most fir^nently decided upon by tl^ 
If emivictioa follows triid the chief may sentrace a 
njliai in cartel puniahmaat or inflict a fine. In such state trials 
ffite power of tlm chief is all but absolute. The ooundllois take 
.jtim chiirf'pazt in examining witnesses and Ininging all the facts 
"to l^ht. They are then asked one by one to give their opinion, 
sod. the chief pronoonces jodgment. This is almost invariably 
- ip accordance with tbe opinion of the majority, bat there ia 
' j m thmr system of Jotispmdence to prevent ite being 
" ’'o^oaed to the ojanions expressed by the greater number, 
ffje^t is (Spven to the opinicm of toe tdder councilhns. 
|;b^^[a m' ]aBlc aB a’iiilct dparamoantdiief cannot be 
gypotg t^nniliMB, mdeed, <me is invented, as in toe case 

' There is^ however, no case 
Mwtoa rfln^-haa. b^ eitoer faried Or deposed, except - 
a M^^t^may be ^pointed. 

toonj^ in principle toe same, 

^ m acinewbat jfif&t^itly among coast tribes and 

toe drid and his coondl of 
jPfS. parade heiPdifaiy parliament, and to them any repre- - 
b^ iliay be inade by duly accredited deputies mmr the 
1^‘cltiis. Amo^ theBssutoS, on the other band, toeie is a 
yearfy gathering called a Pitao, of the whole tribe. All 
S.^uertions of tribal policy are there discussed, and sub- 
tf to a popular vote, and it is the duty of the executive to 
to all decisions arrived at by the Pitm. ■ In Zulnland 
^ilsi of administrative government are greatly modified by 
^ istmstofOf toeir military system. The interests of the 
' lie supreme, and must be consideted before all things else. 
,} /who rentW distinguished service are frequently raised 
»ii 1 . dignity of coimcillors and sub-cbiefe, or heads of 
^^his sole exception almost all offices of honour and 
M nni^r toe government are hereditary from the chief 


'-i 


ipmall r giiide^ t>r Advioa o| I 
£1^ 1lhe;<iuef 

tonj^.wisfdtiinL .;^ cihief vbo diifee*- 
^>ai ' w or tto to 

Qpcm tb&flceiiie. TMat gndiiukl)^ 

lAli ^ «nn k nbliMd ^junAi^an .- 


kjCotp-: ^ -;«»^; «a^-'% 1 libft . 4 » 

mg/- '3£<£:&iif .lMkiMftt>'.kalM«rlM 


9kfc Uikllio^ zegn^Mi I 
tHagttsm'Hk WNjgatdbd 
ify iMtd cbsTMitec. . 
isd Teiabao .tiin 


Sail, C^ier” ‘Tbfi ZciIds aslojk tN 
ii the word JSSafete^-whicA 
l%iefemiig to faeiniei^or'nilliar (iiffl 
H'ilive thm over tatfae anajfprdiw 
a' .tif aalstation between mstf aw 
'oii,.and I am glad,” the re^ppnpe b 
Efy andTemain pioepetotia.” ™ 
nently when men aie about to, pe 
is very large, and their 

^ — ^Nomends are naed for units, and rnn 
. for uhich Jktdu is the term, 1,060 i$ i/Miti 
f,0d0 Igi^, 1,000,000 — a great mnlritw^f^ 

_ — azsit TAi are really indefinite terma^ 
toey have any clear conception of nambera b^ 
ndfi and perhaps tens of thousanda 
id f(w ooiinting. The little finger of the r^d^ 
nia on^ and ao on, pinceeding froi^tjElg)^' tk^lSlL i 
yiajmmaiien: . The thumb of extewip'^ 
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six. Both pahSs cla]^ped together means ten. The feet and 
toes sore Berar nsed for counting. Nnmben above ten are 
aiiliitye exprassed in vrorda 

Mottsurment ef Time . — ^Hme is measured by days, moons, 
aiid yeains. TV> time of day is told' the position of the sun, 
dawn, suQfiK, early in the day, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
twilight. At night they reckon by the position of well-known* 
stain, and can eome wonderfully near the time as reckoned by 
othec nteans. . 

'1i^ month, which consists of the twenty-five (?) days during 
wh^ the moon is visible, is reckoned by her phases. The 
‘ cd d^kness between the old and new moon are not 
bounted; the moon has gone to sleep. The beginning of the 
new year is deCemdned by the budding of certain trees and, 
shrabe, after which spring operations commence. They calculate 
««ly twelve lunar, months for the year, for which they have 
names, and this rMnlts in frequent confusion and difference of 
bpinkm as to which month it really is. For example, there is 
tm month the cuckoo when first heard; the month of the 
, Erytimsia, when it bloasoms; the month of great dust, mid- 
’ winter, and as all these evmta may vaiy in time, the astrologers 

If^nqiitetly di rikwi and sevens as to which moon they have. 

Ms oOriusioii is always rectified by the fimt tqipeaiance of the 
^dre.datiri8e, and aftoh start is made and things 
ior ~w eburidsrable time, till once more the moons 
Miiwbe had i^sin to be made to the stan, 
the htoosB are descrijptive less or more 
. JSiigwB^giei^ w the first appearance 
; Ilwrtf/W) S^teml^, cattle licking gieen grass; 
Ictmim, foetpailm beii^ ecwere^ w'itii grass; Hh- 
pff lieite fat looking, for fitst-fruits; Hkmgtdd, 
ie' df felling leaves. There are no ceremonies at the 
. kteamit of tlm new year, and the solsticeB have either not 
ebanved, or no i^ard n paid to their recurrence. No 
ial means of teocnding time exists, and in dark or doudy 
ler th^ are quite at a loss to tell the time even approxi- 

3y- 

dsus attd Dances . — The principal asnusements are the fol- 

— 

Tdkctdut . — In this game a number of young men collect and 
as axe taken, each le^er calling out men alternately. One 
ty then goes to a hut where a number of girls are amamhl ed. 
i dSfotir—a woman of easy virtue — as sentinel on either 
* ^ d^. On entering they give their scanty goat-skin 
-KarmciitaJto tHc giils tx> hold, and form a circle kneeling. 
then gh 'raTOagh inost vMent contortions of body till pei8pu»> , 



aaad n&\|^ on an tlkf 

it tlie sppt .to. whidL Hut sttoua < 

' *n4 

. ueawto-JB^^'^raaM' 

Bttis dedai^ yiotoiitoiit!..l!lk 


p. ; 


« P jowg nan stands oaisrito 
^i»ctotopn«x4 

» att<Ba^^ l^er 

. W tol4 «?i»!0*wr& 

,t( 

•pt. .X^.toWf|W.:tnBlw4^f!^^ 

^ ^ ^ *todyi j^towC-j 

^amajjr ga]]i^.itod this ,» n 
'iwng laen tollovii^ at top weed. Tbeownec 
Mto‘^ieo«d»p8theTictof'ag«^ Xliialtoto 
atoiP <5*7 ef 8***^ valoe in time of «to 
to ^ ro*i to.!upUwe:<rf.aaf(^^ with litUe tnwi 

intoPB-forJ^t ,.f' 

pith lidm ia. common, and bets aPfe bed 
eir«^; . Whether thia apeeito of apoit Baal 
to 4™* from Eoiopeea. aonmee I do nc 
‘mtopa^haanob.. 

# q>ecies of wreeiliDg. 

pod g*»8p one another finnly loiutd.d 
then another tries to free himaelf, and ^ 

JSSSi “T** W like pigs in a sack than men m 
' * feather placed in his hair by the nm 
■^^TT- wd mors daborate dances Hccompony thn 
arrival of yoong men at pnbeityi tl 
stjmto and the rejoiong connected with victort 
af^of W^teh, 4*4 

tpaifoimingincmtstmiu till they are. in a sbiti 
h oc^ona^, by a^dwt or de8jgn,.eiid in (hai 
L and .remaining inamiaibfe for aonie 
* Wft: mppoaed to.- feake revelatioito fo 
^nire^ the , of "^ming a ^ 

ato,>6i8^#;doctonL^ 
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witehmft wun pAiiifc, aad 
:^b 0 te art 4 witdidoctcw hove enofiaoitt power 

liietsnf^ soeml life, of people. 

both. BeKe8»'aed’ ^''-p4»i^Mii&-ie 

othere., A doeto# it 

n fiw KUO aiidba^ii o»^ exsodiui^osi of the po^e^ If it 
. V i^nett^ that he ie Atfra^og ftote ddiisknie &tiaif ibmi of inettthl 
K^, l iii ^cmti ^ 01 ^ taken for hie: leeoveiy if poeeil^. li^ 
;:;|,d|H^<><ib*^k«ad.thedo(^^ is paepatibig fop 

<4 dortor, they de^aro'&at he ie tiuqghed % the spiiitn- 
’-;:<i^>d'tl^ he umet be litft,a}o(i& He tberenpoii adopts sutgnlar' 
pectdiu hahite, aseqraes e&ntast^ form of draa», abstains 
. oortain articles of food, {nofesses to have dreams and see 
. vsncaia, and pmeentljr' becomes a foll-fi^ed doctor, inth 
■■ prtHSth»% onlimited power over men's Mves and property. 
sS^y ate supposed to be able to effect cutes, and as disease and 
. disai^ tm cauaed.by wisatds and witches, the discoveiy of'the 
: manunal is a mate impcnctant function than the iuiTnvnigt.i^«ft»^ 

~|hiBnai^ 0 ^ st^ t.nnn in middle lifi^ Mis ill, his hiends 
eHtanm go' to the witoh-doetor’s ktaaf, and ait down dose to 
- *^*tpdei’ By'W^hye the;, doctor f^Mieara, sits 

,..^Jqh«htoCe^^ai^^t^^ a {un^ at snnff. JI the 
tehaof^j.hp. a casual, call ahd- he 

. H theydaoota8]^iJhl^soc»lt• 

^^ a dry hide oaui 

>^>thrt^>dewn beloK 
' ''mH* - 

. ../ % «• low rtai», *'l)fesg^^ 
hbye onna about a wpum^ The 
. V « . - jtiwmdfand pwaame rsjpiy isscu^'ss befcoe. 

ipttatk " 3ne man yon have eman . about is veiy 
gr^bea^loildly, reply S8before.;twi6e^ On 

out sriendinDce^ till he basdiseovmied w he wishes 
awrr^outthe man, his family eiTB nnwtannfis; t»»fa>T y, 

he sits in silence fear a loi^ while and tlien sSys 
'0jr, “ You are being killed.” When a^ed hoW and by 
mrephes tlmt he cannot telh they must letuzn the fol- 
fmdperh^ the spirits in the interval will reveal to . 
e at^or of the evil Meantime they are to hiuig a beast 
h Ito, or timre will be no revelations made to him Hie 
hhen- retire, and when they go home they give a 
SRr a^^boht as w whom they suspect, fixing on someonw 

has afflfudgw^f^nst the patient Hus friendly nei^honr- 
at IPd of i^t and tdls tiie .doctor.' Be is now in a; 





is diivcia tbibs ^oiebiiiirSk 
liiaru^ warned tto chief of. wfantis . 
i^p^ted |diaice''fta]l7 araied^ aftMh 
3 liMgbhoQis b«lag.<^ th 

Oflrwios.Qf his dbsu, tbe ea*al 
'bji ^fiftstislljr'bsk^, *l¥1iat dohs 't^ 
ierdenHw^saad^bCbauM 
iwidji'. th^ dBd 'ihb .doetbi's mcsi* all. 
»'lim the^ to ths'tiBbb of the irillagjB. 
tfibihselaee. ip aheitti-bii^/fbe^etC 
t t]ii^ etM(^ VH^’ ame^i^ diffeniit 
: 'doetor : oMohnidh!^^ 

''■^}vtiiit>ma0sfyx, and^tbe '. 
hk'-:. Anenjt::^’ 9sa|sti4 'tba-otiibir'' 


nnumg .woined- exi 

twi 


sil (^ doctor ilMiiB thB.^iB sbcbi^ 

.. M ff Be'boq^'^’tit mbk a ^kbe' fbx 

fa one 9 allowed to j^ead ite canse dt the 
|^'h9^id5 SM;<Ssiibwd and eaanet strike a btowlin 
; voi^j «pd the poor Wretcb, ntteily oonfiised ntd ' 
die aikine, as .dfteii as not acoaate 
to oF -hSidsthlg^ ’U utterly asekne-iaiid 

lois atflsiesis^atad; tnt he hastheri^tof radipa 
{;PMW-he^ba^tted.' - chief may itfdSb to hava^ 
euted, jba.Srhich case he is permitted to leave the h 
htnce^:]^. '. If the aeatenee is .to he carried <n 
to dep^ asd- is a shoct distance h 

saAte^ ^ his way humei . It sometiiaes hi 
iQi^^ wheb wrdered to leave for ins hiHn& is a 
iaxr hedSi.'Bi which case he is coarse safe on 


I doftors are at the head of the profession 
the triba . They are Ihas eptitl 
thMaes abd a ieigaiarcoaii, as in the cast ef 
. .l^adisiae men are quite a mboi^dinati 
DS^ in {nhot'el fact Very nasM ieIm 

dbHb/^!Rteaii^.a shrewd, deysTv rdiiail.^ 
l'.aad''asennKti hsecVers of alfiddmeiai^, 
ttyidde totsi ' dih a eonsideii^^dlid^ . 



S-lwdeiB iaftiiA-.r’Slim ^bjwiiiiait 
IjiftiartelUaea^^ Att 

ft .inne ftiga. w ted'^ | 

ftad'ibii]ly;4indn^ ^v^voaiip 
ft«iift.be^AToidedl I« thfiiviiii; 



stud signed 

Zivi; of Itoine, as an !E(ono 
AmaspuBa^ of Ohs{!d.St 
;jiita’''i&')|£^Mii^ Was annooncftii 

noaeats wtun suKRaund, (md l^ka i 
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ooUastkaLol dnectpof 

■ TojaBta &Oim 

Ar: ry OfOk^ <rf Sci^iie^ DaUia. 

£»™‘ »*«“ »ni^ Di, ato xj' 

'i. iBTBODOCnOV. 

. j’’ . 

jimmer of 1888 I went to Toros Straits to urostisste 
and firana of the coral reefisi of that district Vray 
^idjr arrival in the Straits I found that the natives of 
,^had of late years been greatly reduced in number 
with exception of but one or two individnals, nnufr 
^]^te pMidmits knew anything about the custonia of flie 
a^e person cared about them personally. 
nH^pi^an tol^pihstum the natives Z discovered th^t tj^ 



. s'???** t'siriS 











iorioiidl’l^ 'on .eitiier *' 
rmatieii. Bob, iiirtbi 
DOk^ms a gun fo 
adertiak(0a aitiuiar eoepiui 
mty thtee’ is ' in acqxtin 
t «vt9tt& Bvett yito'oft 
r adaeuteaf 

luKvesMBl^ag!:i^' 
ir' sMuenee, or vIki; ew i 
an' intdiiiriltTe anrf %omi 

A <a . ’ •* . 


error when 
itbeied is now paaett^ 
fBaate; of tewriiitiiift 
nify in ^ sfeoae Sr 
|)be nhteteeoth ^hn^; 
ioiAduuii of thfr 
BONir Sm eiept 
to 




OfRifM, hhficlMd the infocinatkm by aaking other h»wi on the 
eeme or on a different ieland. 

Tbe:iiiSio!mag jM^ierdeals with the Westean Tribe, and only 
eecp^onal refeieooe has been made to the Eaatom Tribe, or to 
te oeig^boivingiiMiiiea of Hew Gaines and Qneex^^ The 
leount. hei already aaatuned each propoxtinne that I have 
pwpp^y igdEnupad frmn sudepdiitt it by compariaona with 
aOiM n a toma li lM a. My iHend, tM Bev, A. k Hnn^ the 
reeident miesionaiy at the Mntzay I^ds, baa promked to 
invwtigate Ott e^pgmphy ol the uland of Mer. and eo for the 
. piceient ' 1' . refhain beoai pobhahiBg ■ the xnfocmation I have 
coOected about the GBaatem Tribe: 

V I have qnotMt hugely from J, Beete 

SmBuf of the Fly ” -{1847), and from^ Mai^illi'vrav's 

" . cys^ ^thc Battlesnake" (1852): ISxtraete will alao befoul 
from.W, Wyatt Gill’s/* life in tbe Southern Isles," and from 
other flouteeis, all of which are acknowled^ I have in almost 
ceee given the exact wmida, and I believe I have recorded 
every feet of any importanoe caoceming the Weetem Tribe of 
Torres Straita whiidi has been mentioned by these authors, 
^yep^enl have observed the same fact 1 have invariably 
' . . “■/““*> instead of repeating it in my own words, 

der traveUcxs might have all the credit of 
. * '. 4 ^ which, were oltm made under difihcnlty. 

■ 008 are phioed within .aqnaie braekete f • ]< 
at^eaaureto edd ny..tBetiihoB.y, supeximmie 
my distingiiiBlied piede> 
Bfac^Dtttay, While l am on this suhjecl^ I 
. forW'fiviB yepia have paaeed amce 

I sod tteMTuiray Islalida, Ok geniality of 
k that he ie still bald in remembrance by the 
aetoniabed to, find , th^ the inteiebanTC « 
» toui'Und a young Siufaian named - Dudegab wae 
p. this ^y, for when I mentioned Jukes’ murw* . 

immediately related to me, and the olA anchoraai 

'.Jly was pointed out. ^ 

following communication consists of two parts, the first 
h ie, a general account of the manners and qI . 

Mtihn. ^be, and the second describes particalar coatoms 
lito islands or groups of islands. My imperfect knowledge 
e ca^ prevents me from stating definitely how far many 
itter^ confined to that island from which I obtained 
nnation, or how far they are common to the whole tribe: 
dtU genenlize from insufficient data, I have preferred to 
h being insular in character. In some cases, at 

prdxiinity to New Guinea on the one ha^.i 




iuib»d^^ ^P sii ea flie <nufit<^ of tite 

ml {Mrt I )>«nw fotbired tlifr <kn3f^ ^ 
fidtpie, ;6f tiuit |n^oabI« li^e Jbo^ 
q.'iAtttia’roipol ^^ * cibiBpihd a Cd"^ 
•otriatadn. ' ,'^'i^eii I I^e itr^Uied ] 
Ciibe tipcqiwaoe ^ cniusSdegr'tlio' pby^ 

I ditt' k!i^ m&tiliiS 
I eiioefleni 'list << ,'^Qn«tionB on tiie. 

disiini up In’ nir: .friend 
4^1). 

; oi # Cf, As in * on"; 

B id'Alifiajs ^ven itt iihe fii 
4»eaaH»9^ 

'id" IP 

id'imaiea to mc^' and to If 
tiir /1^^ IftihAt 

Jolto ’S^I^. 'C.M.6., iirlN> 
tbe kind intenticm of Uieis 
Ui|tidB Tmb bIso rnnch indebted, notab^ 
E. B.3ainige and A.XL Hnn^ and' 


r or THB CEn.TDBK' 07 tbb Wtsi^ 
Oauata^ 

i " '< ft 

hi writing was' entiraij ntiknow 
(Mans of {neserring the meinep 
sB ' of tost, still isL Ihe paofdo' 
n^ptditions (ure not in the fotin if 
Bt^lhiose 1 collected any ntligions' c 
' sncih, imbably, do exist, as I nit 
'in tile Legend of h 
. (one of the Mniray ‘ 
eS' the legends. There is no .] 
thai the memoiy of. events w« 
f, 'hut .1 beiie'rB a record of dii| 
il^ was' oomitaonly made by tyin 
the point an arrow tor ev: 

' ^ -Her kept to reeozd tii 
I i^'s htoth^, and 1 dbtal 
Ukilbandl i 

I *>^ 1 ^ " 




f , Wtder* Tr&)e of Tinrts 301 

l^etewasaftiendlyriTalty 
beUin^ tf^e ae "all same aa ticef as titey expzeased it 

r <^3^ tx,%§.y ; 

; .fa«e IB w ^bctMogf, and £he natives have no 

k that of thdc young children, 

j;. Wmn J $8 Icb 4 ft fat^ar hoyr old bis son was^a littleooy of four 
his aide, hh re]^, “1 no savvy, he tea ? 
hitirated'f - .Yidnd he would cheerfully accept any nnmericsd 
., . ^^^fSeataaggSMed aa heing the correct age. - Iheir old hnited 
**N^<^^®™«®*l»(««»jrohBBquentSecfS^^ Arilhinetic,p: 303) 

Kf ^ha% SsnsweroWe for this. The Muialng natives keep 
, , v]|) tetnmhra^ of Gi’om, the white woman (Mrs. Thom. 

lived there over four years, forty years previously 
^ Ms^ivray I. p. 301). Jukes is still remembered at 
:^b and at the Murray Isl^ds, as well as the fact that he 
nsan^ vrfth Dnd^b (Jukes I, p. 178). Ihis was in 
Mar^, 1845. 'No date beyond the lifetime of a living man' 
W he relied upon, and even tl^ only relatively. Thus, an 
md man would point to d boy and say he was as big as that. 

h certain ev«at happened. They-have no idea whatever 
eCthne, and all count is loet of a previous genmtion. 

bjojr of, no tra^tum concenui^ their nrigm ^ their con. 

^ with o^ tribes, except a bint in certain lenehds. 

the carrying of a higher 
^ jwNasteiii' Tribe, Imt this I shaft refer to on awebe r 

^Tt^tes Staaits, the longitude 
* Ab tbe^ no narive-trame for 

»nd the Eastern Tribes. 
™^«ub^vMeA MacgilKvray records 
*l*y bdSef that he. has exag^rated- 
hn 'siedQQiit of tte'chstcun of the natives to call 
f an irianid. by the name of that Mand w of a 
*?*» Kowrar^sas ihhalnt the Prince of 
l^p; the Mutalegas and Ital^as divide hetween 
rtiem Banks Island; the Badulegas possess Mulgrave 
fte Gumnl^ the islands between the last «ad 
Gie Kulkal^as . have Mount Ernest and the ' 
i^eiis j^the Massil^ias reside on the York Isles, and 
” I found that the natives of all the Mands 
I the mhabitante of each of the following groups of 
lins h^ distinctly allied; (1) Tlie Prince of Wales’ 
^ Mabuiag; (3) Boigu, Dauan and 

remaining islands (Nagir, Tud, Mamg, 

V 7^. , “ coBridered desirable that distinct names shonS 
oeipvmi those groiqpB,'ihOT m^t be sevmlly cnlM ; 
rOL XIX. t. , . ... . . « 


'} 








(3)- (4) Knlka^* . 

b»>«!xp«&^{a' an an^ipela^' themsiiB «i!^t- v 
id'eitetoms in wedifibtentislaAda; bafe they ' 

' it ii3i^aag&. Set f»r;«s>rhp|^ ^^ 

' t '<hii|in,. do tm<W;tilii|^. dMcraih^iV 
eatuhted dbove they .nftiiae tha . people of n - 
:‘a4> ^ axei^^, lihe ishaM i 

aknh^ta of Mahi^g w .<^da;.'fiamglaiift '< 
l^aa oU 'vUh^ fa tba4iidei^ 

•'heard shy etiggegUte df ^A«eier;''at^ri^oiia 
fh#ii 4b »&, tha£' theinr naiiibi^ joe deexeaaing 

wwtt tha t tkMjr aanra iOno|n|«r. 

ihsidd^' ihoQ^v 

3ub^; 'in saeb pem^ 

h>'/ that 
tiMhr;^ciU^'ihea^:rfe^ pe««nt 

iwtedge of ail, tm old 'pc^reaMAue^ris fyk 
'ih-hiMa>d|««irc^^ *adh .ah». 'th 

litdeaigiBeS^ViQaiii of'-tite' eeru^iiii 
sdhA^tb^ t ^,%M 4 Bdjad^^ 

ohefiDplee -of ^ fotmeCkad tl 
a hdtarl ' Owe cnAe (•mmtr), too, ' 
li pnutidaUy,. it abeady js. in the 



ihOiIo to eaj whether real or xaythicai, 
id,<nurtom8 and arte (“coltoie heraest 
aylegead, aat, for exampfe, Yawatj^ 
d method. of cultivating yams;' 

(or pUtiorm fixna whadi -di 
' *>•» dugoi^ as aa aitiide of 
fldrt^ fanend casbnnSk and eat-..m 
hmd' heroes, is handed doiha,, 
ht 'theee^ I helievei, - them isl 
rthkal additioaia . Scarenl:- 
^ _ „■ relies of ' 
ids sfaeU-tnimpet, and the n 
bwnawits are to be found (ni'*pli 
Mi^-legeads connected w' ^ 
itenes and rocfca^ and e 
vQl beaeea oh folma 
%; the Six Kliad ftolhehi’oi 


nidi^^ <d' a hood, . 

Sddbi ' «v« •as[^.ao>..t«iiiiHl 



X. 



■«,V < ' ■- ^ WiiAhi Tribe ^ Tava Sineita. 

’:> ■ was amiUe to £seover aiy- 

‘jWia|rooi)oM$ii^ ^ Torres SItrute TaUmia. 

^iuiv |ttrtnn4?i T loo]^6^ ior . J 

tiwkt toH^ i^^i^^'befoiaid to illosttate 
•''^tltf loai^ 00 ^ p^pda IRie apean aadi anowo 

with bom woo^ not with stono- or laotal; iii 

OUT "«tem^ hapleqvmtB 1. kaMr of were dabs, 

ixii ,0f the latter will be loaad, as Ihey 

W^ ojr great vahi^ a^ were juA likely jto belod <)t thrown 

of T^etable paradueta xafndj^ 

Mnir in woh oh w tfes, owh^ to the ^predations of ihsects 
^ , htho rotlauis aetioii of moitlda. There never ha* bem any 
; {Sh^^,.toOi taindly decay in the tropics, especially so 
lleit^whey have been Indeed in the. fire ; this the method 
^^ydtecoldng s]idl<fiah by the natives 
infotmation. 

f{\’- . ■A^rtamHf. — ^Than.eze names for many of the stars, mid they 
i' .^are kigely gronped into e<»ietellation& The year is divided 
. into the tvo aenutm Mim, (f) tiie “ Soath-east." and Kuki, the 
I'ijl'^Morthf'Wesi* TbeaeasOBal appearances «f certain stars.or con- 
afadlaj i ioys^ were ' noted, and mdr rising regulated paWat^Jar 
' * the planting of yams and sweet-potatoes. 
||f|te>aOi^tiai^d tfae.^^ months or.daya, and the 

’ -BSaS- tRoe was nsoally redmned by' 
shs^ orniohtek . J^atTvee whoimve leemt 
|nwn3j|y'||«lh,^:time -vexy aocarately by 
meiuh'-V %ih^4sae is iKiw nswdlyehl^ 

. dayh^^ there, is mo 

' "i .i' . w*. t . *4. .> •. 



i»e% 


- •“ three is 'OteiwwrgMtnjfo^ 

is IfaMB ohMa wmmiar siz is ekota ekom ehm, 

th^.wsnally say nu w ** a lot*^ 

|UFj^3ne^aii» tte •fmlento of the Butem TMte, time Imdw 

l.^IWk JariaglMr nnmbm eoQeot bite of atiijE in bonffles, ^ 
rnpneod tbioe orfonr timet iB|ndfy, muMia-aa indifimte fauw 
at ve dioald any, ‘three or firar' (see 
m n MS. memaraodam Sr. 8 . MaeSMaoe wja, 

tTO,es(M^ th^ eonnt the flngere on one liaii4 
jemt abore and below; the tame with the elbow, ahoidder, 
" other arm, beginning and ending with tiie iittia 

to tw«Bty-fi»o. For aiyUiihg biynml «h.t 
HurnffteU ateda a)^ the tiudoMMs of a mateh.” 1 have 
itfriwinhuv^UMt.ef atiida. ihlBrab I ntw mi bid man ebnnt' 
nimr with dMi;)EStlrj|B||tenC tte left hw^ :.HMhdS^. h^'he 


s r'” 
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i [1 of tio 


«fe.iiotii^ a.iSedd^ tend^M^toooantby twbsw oottples. . - 
(di fiziuiq^ ol'tliA differaoces in tbe- vocabnlanes of tbg 
lan ftnao ftAiaiBa IqrvfttioiiB toaTellfflCg from different islanda, 

lAve cnllecMd of tba. twp' 

QfiiiDendB. " ' ' 




■.h vicKi^e.’ 

2. criassor ,» 

S. 44 ^aii 88 W^^Vii&^ 


-I- . 

I Margillit ritty pi, 301), fPT 
•* r the Eowxat^ [«ic] tribe. ■ 


ii Vyinwra k. 


J 


. . , . - . ** I Wjwtt call (p. 326), ler the * 

2. aogow .4 ... .•• > Wggteni 2iibe as a whole. ' 

’,■ ' ** vTii^AJb«^ Cn, p. 38Y), for' 

: ? Ar; * •, f. ^ (Yorlee Mand). . 

{jLcm, ’ ' ■ ■; .■ , r=; . 

oilipaiGu 'ori 

. . i Moa, Badn. Mabnu^^ Nafi^ 

' *. f ' . and Tud (A.C.H.)l 

»■ • » ar J 

■ stood for five objects^ « 
ai^ for ten, bat I do not think thej w 
htn' eompa^ of five twos, t.a,-ahw(i^'a 
a’-'l: had " toSgttal wSgStiU " given me 
Moa man. 

a :Manli^ thef originally- eonn|^ 
ihe only island where thi^ ooeorii 
saUani^nenca lalaoobtained 

f 'a^ digiti, g>iw (middle cmee) ; index fln| 

« (Ua noe) ; wriit, kHiiolime ; dbtnr 
■M W.): eraqnt, Umamii ' " 

r nMfct'nVrii^ t end then paming in Ute-. 

■eg witfc the little finger, witti the Mme | 

■ge thne «re ebe adV the te* suini^ 
ity,'iieslat,ieaannaVa^ ' 

Un^ (II, p. SOI), the Qvdeag 
w ene, d Bt n i e , dftne; hut he ie ** tnOliMri 
'-itt wenb rto e xpM ne delihn nw n fl iliii j l | 
higher sondMiM,' tmd oeMilhP 
i^'^ShB.BOMnb npeAlIqrtiie nberfjpirtltlg oCO^' 

■ i. 


5 . vj, ; ' ’ffTetterntiMieof Tarru Shi^ 805 

> ,iiH^ 410 %^. 0 r H^Mgety for five, <iutbiga ttabiga for ten, vabik^ 

, '^fteen, actd ndlrdcoku {(^ twenty (p^ahan^ and 

i^isifatAy can hardly be aaid to be name of the 

' n^bcBt J!^hnt tibete-were as many of the obiects referred 

' V Was ate. fo^ hand. . I fotrtirer Im, fretm the 

' itowe isfood ffiottfiii-f^ 100 and iai pdae fm 1,000 (thm is pro- 
r h(^ iai nuy^a gmM> 

Idon^bddtyefou ' ■ 

/: ./4m is sodnetimes used in (xmnexion with one, with two, 

s^sfo.tr^ thre^ hat I do not know in exactly wjbat way. 
jFIma raie tnfonbant ^ve me l=t4io«rag?t(4t»,'23si^f 

s', ttifoju, diastto iadagili, 4t=sipal akosa uhatt 5>sip^ tiiim 
im itrapum, and 6=s«^ ukoaa aJeosa, vJam or vmrabada^i. ^ 

' ' limy nsnally count by tibetr fingers, and as a rule b^in with 
" the little fir^r of the Iw hand I bblieve this was the original 
"method, 'thme was another systma coonting bycommenc- 
r. W at the little finger of the left band, krdodimara, then 
.J'” foUbwing on with the fonith finger, kotodinwra gomgoiinga (or 
XffOmiinger) •, middle fiiger, il get : index finger, Jdak-n&oi-^ ; 

. thqmb,l»ha^; WTist,pertoor tiap; elbow joints hiufu ; shoulder, 
‘.^tmgr^Buiofk ; left nipple, aaau madai stemnm, iass, dadir; r^ht 
le, mau tuadot and ending wiw the little fing^ of the right 
k' (Ihcac mmes were obtained tft Mabuiag, those ni^ in 
itbdlCiiHdiigtmsm^^ 'Thi8,gives nineteen . 

of ^meh demn to hindeen are, merely inverse 
ttfoe. . names are puagply thow of the 
are noC hnmraal& In' my 
oobU'b^ been nsed as an aid to. 

strtB^ atid hot aa a aeries of 
b^ Joi^ hridh, ip^ht be eitoer sevm 

ihnd l;:eo^ hci dutoo^. that mda mally; stood for 
jtib'nnihbeib,h^jh a ^nesliMhi of trade a man wonld .- 
jbew fiur illic^ his ponon a foriner nnihbrar of artidee . 
ahd' by begimiing again on the left little finger be- 
^ actual number. Only the dd tnen are 
ted .nrith this method, and, in foct, few Of the yooigm 
veany idea' of their own mode of counting, oar system 
r“ci everywhere. 'I have experienced a sur- 
; udmt of difficulty in getting any reliable information 
d^xentty simple subject 

. Wyatt Gm says (p. 225), “Anything above ten the 
gjtodts Idandeis count visibly, thus: touch each finger, then 
elbow, tpd shoulder joint on the rightade of the body; 
|rod i flfe sterhnm' and proceed to the joints, of the le/i, not 
‘ffiogeas of the left hand. This will ^ve seventeen. 
— ,;3s.siuSfie not, count theipw, the ankle,knee, and hip johits 





. JBi/i tf tkt 




iw|^ttidkft)i''1%SB.if3I give Bixt^ iQM,' fbe entti«.pt(^^ 
iudmg tiuzty>tb^' ;4<njrthiBg ^^<Hid[ csa b? esOssAsated 
ly by a%indle' of stiete* 

AH the nOihei^ now in nee am 'borrowl^ from the JSngUsli. 
aimpto-aritbut^ kr tenght in .tte 'Miahaon Sdibolk^ anct the’ 
dipIi^'amali'iBij^ ' •. '■ • ■ ’ *' ' 

■ dea& wem .always enpippeed to be . 

'ttie' ibsh^oftiwtadj/pnd'Oni^^w abo ei^tew to the skill'' 

' of ..the " HttAdSB^" if/to^ or medioioe iniUL Certcdn .vegetable 
jiiqchtata flxe^^ apeeifiii opsnipbb^for exattiple, 

the Itadcof tro’itxih'cd^ a'peitienw bnsh wiu idiewed at Ttaditw 
dkepAstak' ’.bitah icemedies aief known to all, but 
taideiR^ Wjhw a^nakited ’liilb sevei^ 


td, be the duKheeh ttf ’krbieb &e‘ 

in^ eoQ^, woiK' eyes, edesahiption ’dr ' 
fe,;djei i j h |B rt i e i ^ eeceA 

ihe tw^ 

'hMber'.frf. ttatn 
'iib'M eialng ; .-in" 


f; asaam^ if^ptf^biy always, more 
j ayny w, hwaimpa:;’ IfacgiUivny (11^ tf.. 
r ''a laah nnder ' treatment for "agne:**; 
aapiad'wl^-jtavend men in snoeeeaioh’ 
m knees amd kiieaded it with theh 
used him eloee to a £re end sprinkl 
{dons penpira^on' bndte oht, dendtb 
)f the atta^.'!*‘ He elso says tlw'fi 
^ it is .supposed to temoyd foraiierbi 
(f lwee preralent among duldiepi:”- 
eompre^on ef tbe head idtsd 

«^(II,p.3i>,"8eaijjScatida of ti 
node 'of ttdiating local fhflami^ 
id that it was employed for ahis 
n. In some caaes the 'body is .d 
idily mistake the cicatrices Ibrtti 
MathineB-v-“bigatares are also ased,'a8r 
FlSxefiind to remove head-aehe.** ' . 


SiO -liii^a^me, "Tlte tceatment d 
9) they iue mostly left to fladr e«^ 
uttkiy and Homy),, cmed akflii 
Ineeto^Uoe. A imeiie' made 
tekem to battle ih a. 'stiiidl: 



Wtskn Trib$j>/Tonfm Sfraiti. 


SOT’ 


^ JP*r^ ^ on . tile head, aro 

. pjwyel^t, especidlT during the rainy aeaaon, when the Ibod ia 
of a pooimr dealaiitBoa .tiian at other tinea. Children are inoet 
anhj^ .to them, wd 1 have mne titan once, seen them so 
.. careijed witii .otfohtive 8^ ha rendered moat diagusting 

ot^ecm'^andiUv^ .. 

' I,- hdiave nativea rar^. carried aboot with them the 
.htoiea of' tiieir. det^saaed mlativea. altitoo^ they often kept the 
'' akndl of. a. ralahMm in the house in a basket, and that of an. 

; eufiSB^ ontsidethe booae or IB acme pnUiB.daoe. An exception 
to titia geneind statement ja'jteoor^ by Macgillivzay for the 
. udand 9f Morid^ (II, 32), Some time after death, the head 
of ahnsbastd '* ia z^noved and handed over to the custody of 
‘ tiie eldest wif& She carries it about with her in a bog durmg 
'' ' widowhood, aooompsnju^ tiie party of the tribe to whieh 
she belongs from place to placa” I gidhered tliat the custom 
.of V<wp i qg the skulls of idativee was mainly on account of 
' af&wtion, but such skulls were also used for divination (see the 
Hyths of Sesore and of IJpi). Again,^ on first removing the 
f from (he body it was O^en iued to divine the Maidelaig 
I caused, the deatii of the deceased (see funeral customs ua 
* nnieured a dUgoog'^harm, the efficiency of which was 
‘*ie a^klilaon of thefibulmof the MaidSl^ who 
.fh 1 never heasrd of hnmaa bones being used 
aickttess or other «iviiB,fw as remedies fbar ' 
mlng^ ofiliai, we find ti^his mother carried 
r:iat^ b«w Bisel^ ^ .benas^^nf her hehy boy, finr. 
.;«>i|^knoiw, ' a 

aad“.itori l< wg«M round <bmn dte fdways k*^. 
an.imd ridF' •, ’ 

<8 ujf ibodL'T-'The chief fpoid pabstanoea we fra^, 
(weet pbfisi^ larvm Mid . 

aige Longieoacn beeUn,' Ctnstaeeai sbdl'Sah, numetoub 
U,iDtaMdtar<«‘lgiuuM.”X In^ 

vwidies of yam are cultivated. Macg^vray gives 
aUiea of half-a-dossu kinds, and wild yams are also eatmiu 
YoL II, Ma<^illiviay says : “.Not leas, than oine 
Idiids of yams and yam-llke tubers — indnding the 
duto— are ciiltivated in Torres Straits, and ate specially 
ighwihed 1^ nam&“ Yams and sweet potatoes form tiie 
e .fiarimmepus food of the people. Sugar cane is only met 
S few i^nds. Maegillivray (II, p. 26) thns describes 
paiation of Mtu, “ When the rains set in the iiffit 
i^i^,,{nin(apal support of the Cape York and 
' Ipe is a' grey ^my paste procured from a species of 
j^{CI»nde/«dQ,thB of whkh, three or fbw iiwww 





hMp «p«n heated etenes; aad coveted ov« 

IKih idtear whi^ Hie beaten 

^hmnm av& si^, and^ pi^> seraped >nt fit fiw oae. It 
doi^itot aem lio ba.||d»c«aite'»<^ i» piobaMy «ten froto 
Uie^ neoea^. with' .5i^; te jK^ it mom 

tenieoci^^d ^irn qoaatitite’of avlagnx^^ 
tlte ^ Ite^iatinVipdtidb ^ pzei^^oaldy be^ seelmd 
psr a w %ht ii|.5n^- W Ites^ temoye^' op tbo taber d a 
3W0 izdo/ iuaall, |de^. and well 

Ktae/etid-m waiex to iemove.{te 'l^tei tai^’* Biiti is.tefeired to 


in jb^.ate^ ’d::Oobai aabm uate^lpa^ urn stmust 

iBhO iff adno « ci ialaiida); but it 

■ ' flio 

> . fite , cocoa 

bii^'.doi. O^^'iave^^ is owned, 

bica^^ tQ> know tibe 


•^-'^• i'rt. .••' ; 


^4 to r SoiBewbat tbe taste of a ' 
lUro&te), the siae of an apriocl^ j 
a ffevlyUnsipid Wt ed%btly mawld^r! 
iffoafy nmt of Mmuaapt Zdidbii^ 
^ i^i^eKaa), a red, applo-like ^ 
has a pleasandy ' add tested 
ans yields a sweet mndlage whte 

S |m^^>yniter in whieb it to beer. so«d^ 
ji^^ap between two stones, and tbe lopik^ 
ia" (Macgilltviay, H, pi. 2fi% 
of a vine-12|» eteepm’ with to 

en'widi p. 

jitodalfy roasted bedcie Itog 
|jdf::Va«Kdes of banana'; at Id^ offedi 
i^ was told, by l^nth .Sea men. 

embers cf a wood fire ' / 

•It m Oden eaten widi the k^d of cl 


^''(^^;#4t .obesdona% isq^orted ton 3)a;i 
an mlenor kin^ ot sago was ooca; 
of n local t^fod: Ihe s^ palm " 
(I^J^^wiffds aidcffirents [ton-twe^y,- 
dteffi' of Wales Islanda. wh^i 


ilt apd^mner wooe^n^it ateu 
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^rliicb to the bottoim of the vesad, and bake it as bread” 
(Mw^aiimy, II, p* 62). ' 

Ihe e^We ibbte ate yams, sweet potatoes, and aeooiding to 
i&MfiUlivniy dl, pp. 288, 290), Aose of the BdUnia eamdta 
(eaten raw), c« a kuid oi rush, and of a conTolvnlus, thawir. 

As there were no indigdioas land mammals, milk end 
otdinsty unknown. The dingo was formerly 

'draoeeticated in aome islands, bnt I never heard of its being 
I thirdr it is doubtful if the pig waa intrtdnced into the 
or at all events it was n^ gperal 
1 codd not say, for what class of food Uiere is a' marked pie- 
mflMtst it be the ft»h of the turtle and di^ng, as these 
were Very eageriy son^t for, as well as the ^gs of the former. 
The larvie of a Longicom beetle are considered delicacies. 
Jjknow is uoiknown, as neither the turtle nor the dngong have 
it in ttieir hones. The po^ise is not eaten in some of 
the islands; a Mnralng man informed me, “Me fellow no eat 
him he . too fot ; MSsig, Fourma (PSxema) and mainl a n d 
(Australia) mma eat him, because he no savvy spear dangal 
(dngong).” The blood of the turtle is eaten. ^ 

I have no information concerning any prohilntion from eating 
-special kinds of food daring certain seasons, except in the case 
>f dming initiation. Ihas in Mnralng I was told the lads 
to .yWiitm from aU food, inclnding moUnsca and 

^ NSgir I was informed that the Kemge lads were 
Avowed to ^certain Mi, Posa and Takam, not " the red 
foi^.$ 9 NMr &h" stoomch,'&c;.). ilerii and fat may. be 
not guts ’* (sormX - I doubt if my Kagfr informant 
ltd corrM^ ."Mmubets of a dan might not M the tdem, 
1irit& the exeeptjLdn at the dngpng and turtle dans. 
g3ivx|i^.aays (11, p. 10): “ As a fh^er proof of the low 
womeh, I may state that it' is upon 
only restrictions in eating particnlar sorts of food 
Ifany kinds d M, indoding some of the best, 
n^en on the pretence of their causing disease in women, 
Kto^ not injurioim to the men. llie faawkshill turtle and 
a ^l pfc are forUdden to women suckling and no fmnale, until 
^ddiiid-beariiig, is permitted to. eat of the Torres Strait 
In the story of Gelam it'is stated that his mother ate 
X88' Straits pigeons. I do not know wbetiier she was sup- 
IHd -to be past cfaild-beaiing, or whether this custom was con- 
toMurdng, and thus possibly due to Anstmlian inflnence. 
3^^ete are no storehouses for fo^. 1 never heard of unusual 
lifting used as food, such as hark or day, in times of 
mainly,' nor of any invigorating substance being eaten before 
^jRartoViTig any arduous }dx>ur. I do not know that salt, 





^ 0 . ] uai(M.-^Wu jSUuugi^^ 


iie^ or vecj oendinuBit are mixed witK tlifiir food. Honey is 
(ten' when .dbftainabie, bot. I do not know whether it' is used 
:taeWeete& othfff food; the same.ho)ds good for ijie sugar cai^ 
No whets to theappetitO' dre ii} 1^,'wd there is no diCEotence itt 
the food of vaiioos tndiv^nals. 

• Jtn.— Fire was obtained by tneans'of thedimplest form of 
.band fif^dtill; .now wax' XBic^es are invariab^. need. (Ibis 
v'ahbjnpli* dealt with m<HO fblly later oa) • 

■i ■ Me^af Coakii^g believe ftsitis the only: artide pf food 
whieh is eate^^w. Fish, afteir beuig gutted, were dried in the 
: mn or sometiiAitt smoked:! Stanps m. dngti^'taeat, with liie 
-' Mtiteh^, m <Blao smoked, xoakiDgw^T^^ 

sOWe wiuto jieqidh avteiy good ^ becoa'.' t haxe seen audit strips 

in. the ^ 

wse According to 

ti^'^nbber'ib' esteeoted. the riaost 

jutli^iai^leoddn^^ TEbeme^ 

lui iili»^ npm 

j3p^: ia. i|jte;snn. . ll^pared in tbia manner it 
jid whi^ bat reqpi^^ a s^nd cooking before 
eeeant of ita baldness. and toughness.. Tbelsi 
hii'Seiiaee^dnring the boili'ng is Rkiminefi off and' 
]f.‘ bamboo and tuitleGr bladders, bdng mud 
tbaile -even seen the natives drinkit in it 

ib as madi gusto as ever alderman enjoyedMi 
*’ ^ .* Meatt is not salted. > 

oog and tnitile meat are roasted oVerthe fins, 
eaten half raw. tTnripe banapas sm 
'the ashes of a fim No forks, spoons, .m 
in use: akind ofdam eaUed^dhl 
' vpom or ladle ; blood, greaw, in cc^isc 
. .eat was formerly cut with the bamboo |n 
lliaiia has seen dugong so cut up (see also Story 
Mgdlivray says the Murahig pe^e used a’ a, 
fr purpose. At the present time sted knf 

Meat, tuhers and roots were fermedy. boiled!^' 
tgtdbn or scoop dmll, Ojfmbi^'^,or ki ^ 

^uwspndaaeuf^i^mu) ,‘’.1 i< r''u^ pots mMi used. ;• 

. The native oven, < w ' us 4ewtihed ipeaa' 
ifiu.the ground, jn id < titmiee add .Idiyut are 
lr^t]iemeit, t] l i igodverdl nydr:^^ 

- Nl Bp^p.2&): 


'^ 7 - 
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. is bf sisD^lo coiuibru($iiioB ; a nnmber o{stoDeis,tIiesii»of thefis^ 
fl kdd on the eranniC is oontmned above them until 

¥. <Vy «y^, boL, ‘ The meat is then laid upon the ' 

;lf ' bottom udth Bcmm <)l .th^ heated stones above it, a rim of 
{ te»4tee ix^ banked up with sand or earth is put i^.all round, 

■ with a fttmriiUy td bar^ leaves, grass on the top to lOtain the i 
4 ' ar^ the praom of baking goes tm; This is the favourite 

? mode of cooking turtle and dngcmg throughotri Tones Strart, 
mi on the ew^ eoeet of the mait^d I have seen siimlax fire- ' 
^aoea ss &r hoolh as San^. Cape/* - ItoUow, trees, ant-hills, 
ors^ like aie not used as ovens. Hot stones are notnsed fmr 

I do not think that rings of day or other material are 
jatsployed to keep the coomi^ vesa^ uplift. There js in '}_ 
f almost every house a circular wire framework suepended horn 
%, a tsdter, on .whidi fish and dugong and turtle meat ate smoked^ 

V.; and whidi may dso support some shdl vessels. Probably 
^mftthing of the same sort was formerly used, for we find that .> 
immnmiing to the legend, Tiai's mother erected a light framework j ' 

t (««) over the fire on which to.dxy and smoke her fish. *■ 

y - ■‘Cooking is carried on either inside or outside the house, more 
. gaitendfy rite fomier, but the oven was always outaide I know . 

: So frff as.l ]^VB seen the cook^ is deme by the ; 

m fsily, ercc^vlax^ in the bachelor’s (jnaitexs, and when > 

' go n» |wi^ mia;in their eanoea. J hkve never heard of ; 
i^ddiig^oneBaoiiiea or snpersritums. The food for the men >i 
^^iB^iaadai»Bd t(ieetl^ i&otl and vegetahtes are neywr 
by^^p^ . 1 nerer heard asy ti»£- 
kpl'llyitririg^ j^ toVart of oooldqg. Kitchen imddeaa / 
t^rhimd no#, nsr. did I eome aorosa traces of aneieni. 

and‘ . thrite sknlb and .bones w«gte . 
^md dtdi stall ate,' massed in heaps or pnt-imt m rowa. I 
b^tiriawasmerely toke^conntofthennmbm’ofanimde ■ 
one semon. They were sobseqaently distribntedj ‘ 
aedh mtunhled away. 

ffrfiiihi The only drinks formerly used were water and the 
4 , of the coeo-nnt. No fermented liquor or spirit was ' 
ihi^iPosrildy Savs^ raayhave^beenmade,bnt l never heard f 
nor is it made now. 

The whole frimily eat together without any distino- ^ 
m 'tis to Bge or sex. Usnally several buuilies live in one 


<m werfatin occaakaia on the coart of l)«»id«i. — »t the initia- 
dtom jftSto 'leA (m* Antbiopdogical Notes from Dasdm, % Beudaiat^ . 

in tiie next nnmber of thie Jonninl), ICat^ulane found ' 
exitte anuatgrt Um aatiTM near the Vtj Sirer, *‘Heie it k' thn ‘ . 

.liiTi^i^^mtheidoa’* J' 



Biy-iiCi. Iiaa&03f.-r^^. 




vli&li 4a» m»T be o] 9 e « more fire^ceB. i | 

.•^ i Via^ovA ttet eacfc ■ 




food .was 


TS^d Tafos add sweet pofo^ «9» %rly ri--- 

■ m^HimT o£ Mei^tieome «f other is ne<ttly alwj^a 

irf: and dng^; flie two latter are 

S)dt is not need. As to the 
r a OQ-the vims i«as 


i^^'i 


amif . •' • ' ,;. ..- 

--^‘itifo. jbaimboo jape was Ae, 
yrtadneas^ 

' so^ecaf^oreit |i? partakh^ <d 

$ shfiai .hate susitL 

ja^iAtam0B 80 teria it» oift| 

L^j^^ Lfimwaialism certainly 4 om not exist now, ai^ 
S termsMEBifies Bsd^ regdarmfeal of a n*^»t nev^ 
aSd oarrot X aom ^onW tear out the tongne,® Other 

rf taJ dw ta:taute.«.d »« it «» <»g«% 
go,*Sm«K!fy » a f<» braTety (see^onte of differ^ 

iidifods). Th*y would driidt the sweat rf 
, iMturntem fe^ for tto s^rearen. ^ *^6 

he of the ship, Charles Eaton, 

' Weinyre, m7.p.>46, the fdlowii^ pa^ owura: * 
{rehtod- rose the two; survivors] stotes that lie saya 
'on Bovdaay Idmd ate Ae eyes and cheeks of the stops 
befonghaft to lie * Char^ Eaton.’ ^ Thm 
hdn^aed tpAo foora a peculiar notion which they eptfcto 
oOhdufit wOl increase their desire aftw the blood to 
I foen.*’ ^ shipwrecked crew were brained m Auges^^p 
'; a patty of Atirid men who were fishing at Boydahy (tto^ 
fitl^i^is inift itomed on ttie latest Admiralty C3iat^ 

.the m^ve here given is correct. I cannot say, -, 
ititoBion and childitoi with the murdered crew. , 

^ AewSwsx— Tobacco is the only narcotic dsed, 

.'inyariaWy , used for irdwlatton firoin. the eharacteriSw^.^re 
pp ' ■ A!t.. iiiB present timO'the use to the bStohoo 
iprihided by shc«t Enropren wooden and day pjpgpiP , 
i&rfd^retten Tin* latter are made 

reunited, eraiB^^:;im ^e;hl^l^,s^ then roUfidfup i^. 
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meett of (ae«paper iweferaWy) or in a fr^pnent of a 
fwtftftnit 1^. ®ie naave pipe is made from a piece of bambm 
ftwto over a foot to betwe<aa two and three or even firar feet in 
lengOi, The natn^ partitioh at one end and the intemediate 
rme, if andi occncs, is perforated. At one ettd of the ^ere 
is always a oomplim paititioD, and near this a small hole is 
bored. Into tiie lifter a small woodmi or bamboo tube, a few 
inches in lei^, is inserted. The tobacco is pat in this wd 
the opesn ®ad of the pipe applied to the mouth, and by suction 
the mpe> is filled witt tobai^ smoker often they will even put 
their mouth to the bowl and blow down through it As soon 
as riw pipe is filled with smoke, the 7 %ht hand is apphed to &e 
open end and the bowl is removed. The small hole is applied 
to the mouth and Ihe smoke sucked through it, after the 
withdrawal of the hand from the opra end. Tim length of the 
pipe causes such a draught that the smoke is violently inhaled, 
li'inten. a mail has b«d a suck he will put his hand to the open 
md, to prpvent tlm escape of the smoke, md pass it on to 
ahotlmr, who receives, and may be transmits it to another in the 
manner. The Women usually jmpare the pipe and pass 
it on to their men. 

* The effect of this kind of smoking appears to be vay severe. 
The men alvrays seem ^uite dazed for a second or two— -^me- 
Inn jy n— but they enjoy it grwtly, and value tobacco very 

aa dd’mutjced aiud stagger fr^ the effects of one 
jpipe, and 1 llhve heard of men even dn^ping down 
froin its effects. Jukes says of the Erab pmple 
towplditg dieir own toba^ [whidi is of a li^t- 
" :^iomr3, timy imeak off a piece from the plait into wbich 
ij(«s are^twa^ed, and wrap it in a gteai leaf to^vetdi its 
fcjl'afein to the wooden bowL A woman is' th^ deputed to 
ibe homboo with smoke, as before desctibed.and on its be^ 
fotand, each person takes a Irmg draught of smoke, which 
Ktiftnes, apparently with considerable effort,' and stands 
a few second, as if convulsed, with the tears in his 
respires deeply and seems to recover. They call 
^^e^.Ooia’ [ore ur or ur ore], (to drink heat or .fire) and, . 
rtiftiT stomachs, seem much comforted after it. 1 tried 

tobacco, but found it intolerably hot and strong.”^ 

»» * 

, * A friend of ™n«», who at one time took to smoking the Fhpam ppe, gn« 

Sieliie ^dhnrmg seooont of his expeiimces. The inhaled smoke ii retuned for 
I poeeible and let ont through the month and noee. Thero is a rery 
hkthrongh the pipe, which driTcs the smoke right into the lunga- 
t tiha* .this sesri 7 chokes a person, and this experienoe-genendfr 
_ ooriorit^. After a single inhalation the confinned emoker fMU- 
t sleepy; the elfrct is ttneh tiie same as with opiiim; hot with nons ^ 



h 
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^i-^4oginivlfW aibo - oftere aimil«r testunony : ““Chi sererol 
at Cape I have seen a native so affected by a 

iwbftlatinft w to be rendered nearly senseless, with the 
l^nqnntitni baxstiag at every pore, and require a diati^ht 
. of water to restom'him; and, althon^ myself a smoker, yet on 
tite owly ofteaejog wbbB 1 tii*^ this mode of nsi^ tobacm. the 
' aensstsfens of nansea and faintness wese product ’ (1, p. 126^ 
. r Tobacco is very Utile grown now in the i^ndsyas the nativ^ 
^ mttoh pr^ear the ordinary tnide tehaccp. It is cultivated in 
; ®au«^andaU wopd-'tim I^pnan.Chitt ’ 

Oytmss.—'As’ there was no r^xignised government or ^tate, 
^nor any (s^rstem of religion, ail crimes were of a purdy persoiral 
8atht% and wans individiiaUy revenge . . 

. Tbnw* i« no Witten jTorlM^vmg “that homimde was d priori 
x^preheinSbia; b ts^ hedhaae 'so wl^ a man’e own firiend or 
|y anofhcm Ho one, however, had a 
aaam idSthig hia ovtii wde ^ dnldi»B,aa 


owti^^pniperty, ^ Tnfontidde was a 
_ a..eoiieeity-man;'waB vMan 
‘ iocldi^' # di^Eth a rpexsen against ^ 
' Ho s^gr^ rested upon eith^ party ’ 
^Mfe'nsniaEaeti V''’ ' 

' han^U^'^me » xaeritonons deed to kill foreigners 

m to,<»aa<*ety, and hcmour and glory, was 
honia of the e^hnlls of tile ii^bitants 
' ' k ishatti& lie men of Ttad were notwioim 


"T aflin' 'trddi' niftim med to make a raid on ano(tlwir;‘^>’ 
young men might hqve trophies^ 
P^!(^^ a$lh -!the wmnen. Sudh raids wer^ as oft^ sh^ 

not necessarily agaim^^aSl 
.. / .. < 'j gay enmUy or ill-fedingy - 

'ti 'Otoe of suidde. 

smcaal etimes were very differently 
Side; Owing^ to the fact that 
to the men, the girls held a very iiadej 
;iU|f4 anroi^ly, they and the married 

sd^Ned 'iti ^0 seducers. !^usmoie than 
■"^^attsak-. stnti man." The wrong dene in - 
the Stiaits was oonddexed as a thdlt,^ 
ahere the wmnen took the initiidive in maaasig^' 
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TIbb tBEuAinsdeadeDaal! the srataM. 

'laii.lt bS ixtek » hen 7 ,b«taotTefR»bmg, sleep. ' flieal 
‘lidL' VT-iabraMUoS: emoiad ia tUs inaniwr for wlbaVk rix iMadbSi 
ilplSiValtmidsbtattbeeemeaffeetedL Ibebsatb aetjemnis^W' 
IsUIA'diy tMadnaa ooseh. It made him Isi^' asft” 

^aerrana. Bealasy* took siii^ irim tlMal%et of the 
l*g(ettliaDkeni%aftarit> laldsaiiieltolABgBWetano^ 


•-S 
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» 1^ fic^on to attribote to the wonoeB t^e actiTe = 

1^, and ttierefOTe what wrong theiu mi^t be in unrecognized 
^■gwttl iyinnafiaonR. "Woman he steal man, how man he help 
: is an exepse wbmh is not ccmfined to Tmres Straits. I 

told in Mab«^ that a girl who was notoriously feee in hmr 
&miire was branded ; to the man less disgrace was attached. 
,(V0t Itartoer detaik see separate accounts of the idands.) 

AftCT marriage, as toe wife'was the property of her hpsband, 
the latter was the aggrieved party in rape or adultery, mid he 
had to be reckoned with. If the husband was v^ “ wild,” the 
of b^h parties would ahme satisfy hi^ Imt more 
mereenary considerations might occnr to him, and he wotdd 1^ 
toe mim off with a fine. 

: I;nev» heard of any unnatural offeuces iu the Straits, though 
sodomy is' largely {uactised at Mowat in DandaL 

Morals. — Duru^ the initiation of the lads in Tud a code cd 
nmrals was taught which indicates a really high feeli^ for 
morality. Theft and borrowing without leave were jn-ohibitedL 
The hungry and thirsty were to be satisfied. Parents were 
to be honoured and pimped with food, even to the extent o£ 

, selMenial on the part of the son and his wife. Marri^e was 
'f;:{mUddeu'to cwisins Mid also, with a remarkable delicacy of 
. ;|edbng,: to toe sister of a man’s particular friend. A man must 
' not propose marriage to a girl or even follow her when she 
: widks about. A- man must stand shoulder to shoulder with 
,1, ]^., brother when fighting, and not shirk his duty. Probably 
ptilai* precepts were incnlcated in the other islands, and it is 
i!id very probaUe that tlie people, as a whole, acted up to their 
ntom of morality as well as, or better than, the most Chris* 
sed peoples of Europe live up to their professions, 
le popular l^^ds do not set up heroic ideals of virtne, . 
ire now understand that term. Kwoiam killed his mother' 

^ oureing liim, and then went Oghting in Boigu and Daudai to 
mm " to pay for mother,” whatever that may mean. Gelam 
ai^liuved meanly to his mother in giving her lean pigeons to 
she played a practical joke upon him and frightened him, 
Ml discovering which he retaliated, and then he went to another 
Goba, however, was killed after he had duped two 
by continually eating up the food which they had 
jBMnisted to him for mutual barter, lu the 8t<»7 of Sesere 
men who stole his meat were amply punished with death. 
^Podr Tawar was brutally treated by the men, who continually 
;V;. forgot his instructions concerning the best method of cultivating 
The infant Upi was cruelly and wantonly S|)eared by 
' raen in play. 

. believe that public opinion as to wliat was good or bod ;' 
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Sttc^ 


4^' 
■I ^ 


PoBsftify nekher.weie oeKb^to dtiriiig this 
poifiodt fthaifist eevtsiiify. not the men. 

. : lltthtiage tite penxtnal uid sole^iights of the 

mm/mtlk thi Adultc^, on the vomaa^s pex^ coh- 

ah e(!t of Uteffca'snd thei^re ^ras a personal injtnjr. 
I ^ doxtht&il whether it was twlly an offence against mozsls. 

; 3hr.' Mai^^ane, ' however, informs me that he 

Bh&eees tiwt the :natives maintained a feir standard ofsexnol 
movali^ h^fete spy intei^rse with other nationalitie& 

of pain and hardship, and 
othm imliim' qsajatie^ were nndoubtedlj r^^trded as great 
vittiiaB. " ' ' ; 

Oe»aumts, ottth*, oritaia . — I never heard of any of these. 

dbuCa-^l never heard imything #hieh led me to believe that 
the nativee rceognia^ thsd they had a soul when living, or 
anything anal^ns to it. hat they certainly did believe that 
amr death their " mart "left the corpse. Mari may be variously 
translated as shadow, reSeotion. spirit, ghost. . U it were 
re^^oited’ to preserve, the ahnll of a deceased person, a number 
men wopld, several days after death, very quietly approach 
" e Wimed plalfarm eat tmnporary grave, as the case might be. 
td^han Ounnltaneously stemp the ground with one foot and 




|te;jh^ad woi^-not come off eamly. >1 ^thered that 
b«|i^ tibat part : (rf' the yian lefi< at death 8^ 

beard soinOthiiig. about 
a* "fiw a pw ad^ts to see if anything would 

^#b^^^<g(^'i;sathdactory account of this custom^ . 
Ic^pfeasaoaa- ¥gBthc(ed;=waS thtt- the 'mart haunted the 
decide. Slid ^ irdatives ;|^bably 
ta &a£ the maei might in smneway or 
> infonua^m which Would lead to the 
individual who bad caused tiie death, for, 
^ els^here stated, they do not bdtieVe that mthOT- 
desadi ate due to natural causes, 
iidrhem of any belief in apparitions of men seen at a 
^«t tto time of their death, nor in the appearing of a 
^d'perscno. 

^.no ' information of any past practice of human beings 
|h|ls being put to death at the burial of a person. The 
{^eib^ption to this is in the legend of Kwoiam. That hero, 
rte 1^ murdered his mother for cursing him, cut off her 
knife, and said to the corpse, “ I'm going 
(t everybodylfe the other islands to pay for you.” I couM 
understand what was meant, but took it to be w 
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g(efllbB«k v«(no«f, the biggest 8ktill-huat«n, an^. 
in> fiar ih, in 001^ inV 9^ another better off there ; how, did 
aw}* e^gefor^. Utatber ot us that inipcality or 

rtijbl^had 'aiiyihipg to do with it. 

fff-ff If - - - ^7 do Qot think it can be aai^ that the 

aofda of the detid tegaided either as demons or divinities, 
^ da ^ & eaa be ooiitectly said that they were wor- 


[yeO'.injil^ be ijnv<dced for diyining purposes bj means 
ptiyr tJodhi, as in the iegend of Sesere ; or, as in the case of 
Up^'ope m^ji divinb fhioagfa the good cffioes of the skulls of 
jUt ^gwa ^n« anyopie tfii^t do no priests being necessary. 
Tbe^djls wbnJd be deaned, repainted, and anointed with w 
nponjOeattain “leaves dong bosh rmaally, if not invari- 
these g dhiiinct scent. The inquirer would then 
the akufl. to speek the truth, and putting it on his 
'pmow at mght-time^ would go to sleep. The skulls were 
tfUppoeed to speak to .the s^per with a chattering noise 
,(deembed gs hmng like the noise made by knocking tte teeth 
together]^ The dreamt were the message .upon which actipn 
yreuld he taken. .Wyatt Gin (p. 217), says, “ They delight to 
the JiJs#es.nif . their deceased aneestois, as represented 
wlmlllii- Those am carefully tmasnied up' in 
r' krds, 1^ carried with Aem on thmr voyages." Personally, 
9 rts a form of worship^ but merely ow 
iS^ '. The eamying the skulls in canqe^ as men- 
tjjp pm^y hw affectitm .and j^nitly 'for 

td 9tai&Vhi,lll>mjiS pf pe^meu would invoke 
egMM^'sdch as &w<dw br eo that thsy 
3Sie.msd .iVtiia(^. t d>d .Spt diawym how tte 
boil it the idea 'was tiiat they might 

b' tim yirtnea of the bid heroesy and not 

Ceved that the port of the heroes coold do any- 


; snpeators, so far as I conld leam, were never really 
I ooald never discover any satisfactory 
ie m ^ belief of a god or gods. 

ga^lt appears to ^ve bmn the custom in the Western 
or .ut all events in some of them, to have places set apart 
id tio '^ memory of the dead. 

fqdpwing are the only two accounts which we possess of 
Immortals.. Unfortunately, neither observers had the good 
vn^ti)ieas any ceremony connected therewith. 

(II, p. 37) gives the following description' 
^he asw in the Island of .Nagii, in the year 1849(1) :-r^ 





'a.CcM 


fc I . . . • . rf .- 

«,lMiati{id «naui^ ^ trm lieUnd the irillage y» 

ioi ,iityt : fw»W tijj|ia^-aai!ean. aaitied KWitK^ th^^iffltipoieof wbi*^ 
If <nh}i^tKAdentKQdi had-i fio^ eritn ^ 

emoiy of the’d^ ;& fixtoadid feet in kn^. 

i&p btrtwaatf ?dsh-»4t^ «wb ^ * )»*** 

’ It eiM fofiB^ tf w«t flf poke 8te<* w ihd 


.(Jliiiit' 



^ _ , __ iw 

UH«N4||} »mi, WgJW.wvMwee 

Mid' 'asuBeemiB 
iriw iuaeK 


IliVCaj ® wwMii ■ . 

qiMicMdeoeoOBt .»■ tlkfc’ hjr. t^ Bent Dr. W. . . 

D]l ^Itos iai tik comae of a visit to Tones Sttaate . aw 
Gidnea, landed on Piumia* or/ as he: tepia 
•(BaOeptaii' Ielaoc^' ■, Dr. Gill "wntoe: *^.4'.; 

* on vrere tMd inneraal giereeiis, «o unu^^ a 
LCf a iwMafte between them. They w«« 
ixifaia yhaiiidL ai^ coiisiated of a rntniber of eiK 
^ lattke-work. At ihte 
^Wotehiinewoodenjiaagea of taitk, a^lm, all 
^^> 619 , and caaBowariee, all 
t tfauty. At tiie base wcsia 
vft, gods, and ontil zocentitjr, hi^ 
ahitaniii of ihoeeotaxe'a'lhMdAtf^ 
dent in the zoMrii^ed attoeextfvtha^ 
ds'.iad|ie«^' at Imh^ ft suidlatenaii 



k BO.^ atffl; 




'■0eiklii W ckesk^^ittatthed '' 
adnidlAih'pit^Mat-' — 

ptej^a V 'Dlel^ fiki'eik% «W''akiiateift'-iii‘'m' 
jSFldiiMjiSihafrwiBl^ k tto 
txi^nat kavM^' and it had a small dooi'dike , 

talMriti.dkiitaifee.'^' » / -■■' 

SB* tohatr of the 'two' acnena ia iUnstsated hgr a pkte m 


%onfu8«^ lit 
Iiuu8,€i uitts i m . 



Wkatm 3^rS>e ^ Tana Streits. 



U filMw, bqi the old dear spaces are now overgrown with 

' < stmib, and a natives goidauce is necessary for their discovery. 

. .{ atn nnforttnu^y onable to give much precise infonnatioii 
T reipectiiig the edr^rmies connected wiUi the Wans. That'tbe 
y- Wens %a8 associated wi^ ^te memory of the dead admits of 
tUtle doubt, lly informant stated that the iBat stones on which 
fi hmes were paintM were prepared the men. and ttie women 
4 wmdd say, “ That is my boy or^h* as the case mi^t and 
^ mye. the name of" her child to . the sttme, or “ kuia ” ' as it was 
tamed. /Hie idanda of N^r and Yam only had this custom (?). 
:i gathmed that certain ^ctimis were carried out in the clear 
4' ^aep in frmit of the Wans. In fact, we may reasonably regard 
i'. t^a ae bmag an area set apart for these ceremonies. It was 
here that the death-Klance or “Merhai” -was held, and the 
k ^ orinitia&iii ceremoiiies, and also a ceremony called 

' ^Maiwa" cd which I was only able to collect fragmentary 
' ' informataon. durii^ the fruiting season of the TPanpat (popularly 
''I' ■ shown as the “Wild Plum*^ The men and women would 
T-' jusemble in front, of the Wmis Then a man, whose body and 
'head were entirely hidden beneath, a covering of leaves, would 
‘4' ,enumse from behind tka Wans and (probably after some pre- 
g^'f^iouhHaydSBciBg) would chase away w the spectators. 1 was 
armed tiiat tm.kn]a.or.painted stone buses, were placed by the 
jms onlyicf hbiwa. , _ 

EjfwjuftBfiiRd to hrijaya that the Maiwa was. the real ceremony 
cf the d!toid.mid that the man, who was . so 
Im^vstt tfaatfhis identity was visually und^r- 
^^ re{assmited itrifon, of sprit ; probably not the spirit <d 

spiritof all the 

^ wpodsn images fd animals semr by Br. Gill may 
gpic^Msmitations <d the totems (iaitp&f) of that tribeL 
tx^ and Mtdwa eeremontos mi^t occur at the same 
Sis^Bhren^ times, but they were transacted in the same 


idim. ^m a dance that I saw in Thursday Islwd per~ 
1^ Morally and Na^ men, I imagine (hat the Wans 
Stsas pnmaiily a screen to serve as a background for the 
the same time to hide the preparations of the 
(imims who were to come on next,and thed^sAohiUi^of those 
^egt^ ldroady. taken their part. 

0ittBmiHirand Poaession. — ^AU diseases, ailments, and accidents 
^snitposed to be the result of sorcery. T never heard them 
to 'demoniacal influence or of spirits “possessing” 
Jl^tunoally, as in nightmare, , or more or less 
'oe^tontty. as in raknia or delirium. 

S^pirUu^ism . — . knpw of no practices akin , to modern 









*« worship wist o^wted 
Wom,’* m ftiiw«il4SC*8^,atid the atenw in<^ faces 
naipj^.Cffi. t^em which kff therd I consider the^ Wfetor an 
of the dead, not sS iSo^ ' . - . , ^ 

' '' iSpir^ rfiMf Utemowa'^I hsiire n^-potatilve infonnatioH , oii ^the 
of a helirf in apiritaid :heia^ I the 

haw idea ihi* sjh^ exist Thrato^artjs aw^ly-^tead belief 

in a isapematiaal h^lng oi h<W fewn^ 

■AtitokltlY m the loA-ont to- do some mischief, hut ’jrho was 
My outwto and often killed. A always^fei^ 

dd^ed ydfli the uWMd ya^' or woman’s p^«»t, aM her imt 
-np ihto hM^ efciiing-like enXls (ipdai) and plasteiM with 
. hmd: hw hjpbs were long and skiiuiy, and her featuiw hideous 
aik aWe^ihspuii^ ih some cases, or the doigai conldpnt on a 
, "moiw.iiWnctive appairanc^ aiid peisonate the form and featuiw 
’■<rf a wOmah^sd as even to decerve he® husband, as happened in 
■ tl fe stotT of Biikfirit tJxe mothor of Kusa Ono desenpUou 
of fte appearance of a doafgai'was that she wm an nglj bJg- 
hodied woman with long 1^ but small feet, and ears so large 
^ that she could deep on the one while the other wvered her, 
iii^hke a man sleeping between two mata Aocoi^ng to “e 
bsye odOected, a'dorgai m^ht dteal and kul a ebud, 

, ipan for a hudbBhd, get rid of a.wife, and so ^reomiy 
--X sedated by. the husband as bis true wife One 
a ^dflaber of boys aiid Aeto oookM tthem la 
ittd deyoored another playM 
' -.4 ^-^ '.- hlfed '’hshermen ' iu^ stole,' thetr ^ nj^ 

kaied by those whom thdy 
j - . iluar -idayers thsms^ves 

hecsine, ai did sW 

” by Bdfee ? m«we fee^^ueitty’ the Aca^ 
^smfed hifo shawB i».ro«acs, a« M ihe men who- 

“ »■ ' .af_^ ■ - ‘ . 

nriis, Wor^iip of JPtanU and Anwuds,-^1 do not 


j p^jaa, water faolen or spirits of trees, with the pebble 
^e above-mention^ dorgm.' The totem animals 
h' are sdered only to the members of that elw ; but the 
. jg .^gjy partial, merely, so for as 1 could 

* a family connection and ha immunity^^ fe«B 
!^a ptrtmb ftf of that clan, no W 0 ipd%‘ dt reves^ee 

IfimotAcMtJi.— As I have more than tmee ] 
^IvSlisLimt jhscover a belief in g(^ in the ordinm^^ 
.T^A^'. 'df that term, neither in a supreme deity ; , 
j^uehtly there trfetce no priests nor templea 





mi-Ot.taihiae' TK^ just ait thi 

>■'• ‘.W’-'-* '■- ••'• -r " '' , ■ 

oioemtioiis' of d'Albertia> feurt] 
ine of ths'tintle'dMiaaitti.i^ 

■i ffie idea of saiatiflee w axiknd 

jv 

iddcr intd ocve^I lliero «ais ni 
KuitMl^ to iqi^co ■ ^ipaoiis 

~- ■■■ ^.K:- ■ ,■'• ■': 

v 3 ^«tt^inirificati(m I kmid oC.tM 
i lriiOM'Idr ser^ days with a l%lddl 
BttCniUfeoFadeatli vitlimit. i. ‘ 
c- 4 d bao^ Oliev genenlsvpeistitljfM 
■ loc^ aaa^ for catamjple t IdUW 
» fironia apiii^ oo tibe ai^ of^ ^ 
oA wJb^^n^«tter fsoieraai is' 

NoyiNBij 

t ipKboHtQEO'ffiG^fiDea^ nuy/dziojk . f!Eom,£ 
AiO(Sk-p^ 

it fioMb.-' .A&wt)tiiex«t6^^&Mfink!wi 
|Mp«nto«< » ii ‘ ' -rj 



' '■ ; - „ WUmit fn!bt ^ fomt 0tmS^: ^ 

tviiA or iniht^ objyta or aet^ or of 

Irt^idiees 00*^^ yarwoiBfc sneesdi^o^ acttons. 

ftft loote-oat I did not notice that atiy jJtfW «r 
iitotd »« ttttew 4 w«J» edt^ or gwtaw perked 
4 d'tiwii* *(atiit«»Kife »^^^ ^ tte Ewtem ittbe. 

(wo^noeoimt^^^ \ ^ * 

. ‘ oo&\C»aion9 W to aniMws I heara m yrm that a 
ffi»maa^ nBmpoaod to-hav« BOW afBni^ fcir TOO totem 





‘ooaitiol'over '■'AwtiHala are not treated aa catita^-ov 

taB^ to atora: than with na, peritapa not so mneh ao. 13ie 
WW feJi, need inoatdiiiig toitie, is saj^^oaed to poaseaa 
inire^ons pow^ as is mentioned id the sedaon imating to 
'tottie ^hipig .’ I . 

One vide>«pread snperetitron ia» that eoncunrent or even 
tetnre misfortunes iiqimoiiBly aflfeet the success of any enter- 

imise |n the story of Upi, his mother left him when an infant 
:’ «i«<y up in a basket inside. the house while she went to make 
'Imr A strong gost of wind blew the basket out of the 

t. aiMl the infant Py wiled out on to the grass, and was 
tipmidatiy ckrtred aw^ by some strangers. As the motherwas 
ihe gatdeai her dig^g stick hrphe. and ste at once 
t^sometiiingwas amiss »Iimideal<mgher8aid,‘lleaTemy 
" ' t jpiwdti'pnh^a^^ (me he take' him,’.” aind she 
Mmto ftod ft mas as die anticipated. Acwxdum to 

»h«» out on a tmcthiig 
to kaike mg^Of 

iJii®4Midy<i^tdre^Vf^ day timy had had look, 

; " wtmdiadn^ timt «>» men detmmmed 

ii, Vi v -. - miadfl^afitlm hoyalmt ' 

g/v Huv «wir 'heemred wh^a '1 
Dun^ chief of Mabuiag has pmhaps killed more 
any man afire <m dead, aim (me day he boasted to 
3m was invadahfy successful. Yery shortiyafter this he 
l^to haipooii dt^i^, and had the misfortune not only ta 
m.attoii^ts, hut also to break the dart, of his dugi^ 
T am not quite sure that he did not try the foUowing 
te^t Within three or four dap, firft a baby 
K tito'rftbg^ and then two women. The cl)^ then came 
Athattiiis a(»!oanted for his bad luck, and he was 
1 bftlipf tiiat ft was not his fault that he had 

H^ere al-o ma; the f(wmer belief in Mure to ; 







Wila etoeio&^itt iotf 



\Stitf and (BVini 

^ aciaifieetjlr^mtti' 

»^itfbie iH/der xu^ irliQ 'niid^tom Tom «a 
jj(k,' liTMtised 

0 ^ ft T aii!ll^ ito^ ptfdql aij g ntit di 

^ tlw' ezlmo^^ 

ao^ jQ'lli^'otixdeiiB. and tto foi^ ’X6^ ''.. 

« wNl imt I did obt beer of ^a 
^i^c: l i3^ ^iiab!h^ v^.ev^ri 

tiheam^Vas Wo. da #ie 

Mta of tl^|dbad,'Qs:wly ofTdativBo, 
i<i iatirfi|i^ th givtf hifi»flaati<iai:. Ot^ 

. 1 ^ ''irexa not invoked. In the 'Heitf 
itMa^Uee(ar{^'wentaedfix^:^Ai^ 

10 nr^,as in the stoi^ of Sesere, In 
M k 9 ia by the .ikune n^n, jdto^ 
dished <|p^4dn&. tbW'-vete rea^epta 
«iiih:thd -tnma, ** 3e 




m 


•f!,' 


?■' 


:.<'■ 

t 




lip Mm 

tiSa^ dKiins <» ^dfles o# flO^ <» 

ihawpiijwate^c^^ ' ^ 

df»S^ aktfJK ^pmrfe otadft WMb« 

todina^ dfttew had Ahjr sigmSoaijea ^*4ch«i ^ thcafrldanot 
l^t^ .--'. X>reiilniiwa^ Hevdt indiioad, aahir as I kaow, py &st^ 
©r iifti^cs. I knew of 6b ?as» of 4e#tt^r w of second <%ht, 
fsaA wr TBteBBnfc J hateptOTiousIy^BadedtotitepCi^*^ 
:i^tal^ndtiW MofcOd fe^i« <m Ooarpees ; tha nartave, 
lb 6‘"bertaip etopnti aeirttpd fnatKiec of effltacy, la* so nSr as 
ihP nuudokiig Tirere» fo* the titne benng, inesJanidWe agente ; hot 
flfetBaned. ttbs j^hebly wgaided as aneleiPein 

' %ii 

ftak^ not of any Sttpcratition allied to the evil^eye. IhavenO 
irhetiiet the maidelaig ever operated thioi^h ol^ts 
hdbbgink to the ’Victim or intimately belonging to bun, Such ^ 
f«lntl>TTi£ r , tit toe bkf In some cases the maidelaig 
wo^d giro the victim’s name to an imige before performing on 
■;'-;^:lattef"- "" 

• •“’“‘■k tai 


ow W6flN5 CdtdbDACflft J — » -jt a. 

of tJurw^wiy : aoe, for inatanoe, tJie 


inHabSiig, 

■' "antdrist^ntMljitifc 


■>i.yi 


or . 

L tm of ^e * ®«4k-l^ 

’ V~y fcmd Os ‘‘yariiiiH!,''abd doibfless f|ie 
" toarid,the firO as vrith m There is, no special 
bbvda oar ^ets, the stories are common ^per^ j bttt 
” ate the recr^used depotstories of this aim otlmt 
' ^£ad' are appeal^ to in case of doubt / Some’ men 
' Okoel in narration ; I found, as a xnle, that the Badn 
tiie Mabniag inen in this art, and Malakala, in 

’ ’ ■ r to be' firmly believed in, altbonnh I 

Oid^ " 8toria.“ Oning to misstoiliniy and 

Si]panyvrere aslmmed ^ the old S^^.Ot 
^IcT b^Ofe tl^ as vvi^. its so vrith tinu|^ 



ided the^ 







r ttooa or deoaMotoL 
r^JHanS-^ igoAgilke^ 

:tb0, Mppeaxaioee ^ 


, i» fCrtfeir; yitoij am tainsfarz^ iiti 
4 «aa^i ^^4 cttem 

lOBte pod 8 peeal«taym.B»;toit&j 0 r^^ 

iif\iiae^\- , - ',.- ■■' ■'•' ' :,' 

ittedl^ foie tibe imnai 

tM. 'oefnaOBiOKi;^' ,{ 

iYomir disoofv^rod aa ia^ 

$i iatoganted foBonl; ei^ 

. i lieBr «i deli^ ntTfJi nor anv acoOi 
'iaaxL^f may . -be:'- 4 rai^ 
iticfiisB vtridi e«eept as a lietispotE^drnn 
pod ted 


ea'rf bffirino'B.loMa^ 
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_ _ . , rMnainiMrfiveiijmdeflw 

^ii^;e9aiiayf»iweoDn^ uritb iihe JoiUiIi mytii. 
i%» of Knstt Kftp Ilf Bdicufi/ «id 

Jitilei#iil apd tbe sea at«i aliw 

of (^jr s&e qow have e chiefs 

liidiooee^ he he 'ie 

^''epa^aad Gera^eat («a «hieb «!dony theae Tcncm Stmts 
ibaiute jtitoegy ^pis M iDaeBt catss dscted'^loy 

m^adifir hy tiw a«tiyea diamselvies» «tthe io^igaldoQ ef 1 h« 
IpbiettteQ^t’l^d^ SBoalBifi ftmetkm 

eyed af ]p(du» iQ^{utKte,and witittheasBudm^ 
slt^, Ii(4ieeiaeii'<jaBd old to pass judgment upon eases 
»p for tiisL 

j Jmimrly emy idand had (me or more head men, who gained 
thSir positkm hy ^peretmal indnencei’ Great warriors, bullies, or 
men unth extra mental ability became the recogni^ leaders, 
btd.tlisy {rissssaednO teal power or authority; it appears tiiey 
' riradd bo deposec^ or iather not recognized as important ; pro^ 
teUyfbere was n sort of election, fcHnnal or informal, during 
yarns of bid mm. The positiim was not hereditary. 
IfdamiSy *d&. ftapintBnt man woula be In - tbe way of acquiring 
,... 'ban othOr mea^ autd Gris would tend to increase 
f . ' ;v^:i^nbDo& -diqr v^bige la^t hbve Ha o^ 
j3w^'feTeftd€fi^ !■ ditotJd ■warfi 

Ml^^riril'-aiay'bei re|g^riisd as.:the,gardsD of;.!^ 
drisf ^ 3:)dd Wm atsb tlm 
‘ tmww ' in - Ifmi^ brit' ' . 

'lfiritt'16^ a®.‘flifeeo iate^ his oWn.poWeiiL . 

aB«tl:4|sitaimexemtioiial msei 
XridJ wfff be fomid & my ^peidal acst^mpt of 

riris wim m (natem bf DnyHtWnimtl: Kv 

Old ibm. th^ i^ecedmtS wbtd^otmstitute a 
^ stNm beymd appetd, and wbi^ would probably 
.brxestrein public opinion. 

»i^oiL oC the Queensland Govemment in cansii^ (darfs 
ri(SOted» and in giving titem official re(i^iti(Hi and M>n*afln 
itw to perform, appeus to me to be a very wise biib, 
/wMoh acts admirably. 

tcSkdane 8ays(p. 28),“There are no real chiefs, but simply 
Who.aie leaders in time of war, but have little influen t 
times of peace beyond their owir families. So timt 
St titem people yon are exposed to tbp 
^ of any man who may wish to en-rfeh 

’..'vf; 



or to spite by taking your lifa'' ^ 






CQ/.P^ 27), *'3Von|||^^ wad 


^ .« 

<!^ w^iiclii I i^m ttwaaie been clev^ 
jyef/tt^' ' bnbuD^ual^ tbm eartoin indiyidbiais 

nv^ u^.aUie(p.i«biii|ii ISinopeuis «ce 
authoiitir: ^Pu«e.jEio*caUed',Qbj$& are 
>lDCfi^7 jgieii'w CrJin in .war,' force., of 

Mi;tanter,'w},e:<dc^^ ioe allowed ^ take £be . 

^ in. evtt^stbin^relallii^ w-tiibe. ^ Tetrea StraiE.e'nch 

tD|ple.. aib large ‘aitd sevei^ 

xeN*iaiid.w^'xioflb^.^dlar^9rgiw coeoMait txe^ 
i immada, eM ol^ Asbc^^be &w3Eiue»^ th^ , 

/ja^oonUi^ W C^’om, ]peoi£^> b^uae, Ffa^mui, 

e^nmw^^ l^'^. J'<^Ree^.8treit«I4^ - . 

.V‘. ^ ; 

Nitt fc M lAdift si^'m to ^jtba 

tuiira^.oeet^^ ‘ 

^devii"i|i«..(|oqtk.f!fi«iiem.peQiii^a of llew^ r , . ■ 

boir^ W 0^1; m ^ and very powi^uL “Tke , 
i >n)4d3e' bf 'tbe opper part of a ateot; bamboo, partly '> 
ifd^ iBafte^ and bent oper. tbe fire. The atnng is a ., ; 
[ ^p of t^‘ topg^ ouW .rind of a bamboo rrattaiiQ, si 
ia^iiiga aft 'V^ ingebiooaly and firndy made ” .(Ji^es 
9‘^ . ^ about five to six feet in len^ 

avei^ .about two.lDfihes in tbe broadest part. 7"^"^ 

"ae at J^b' ^anoie than seven feet long, and in the., 
fla than^threein^es'Vide, and an inch thick" (fLe., I, 
inbabitaniB of those idaD^: 

^. mowa "' 

' ,‘ ' ;")^ imtliie i^iatda of .the Straits the bow is h^ 
ibe bow.b^ig hdd uppermost wbidli i 
, halhbod grew near» to the giuand. Jukes (1, p! .2i 
s iSrub that the opposite was the case, but his ififci 
ive\ito. reason for the castom. In singing ^d toi 
bw the Saoie-^d is ^aced a^ptiust thegroniid; jia 

g^' ‘ ’ . . ■ ■ ' '■ '■■ ' , ^: 

ttsow is h^d betw^ tte tfttimb and b^t 
ht haii^lhe sirjij^rbeing drawn eitbw 
..fisgeirs or by/tite.tbr^ rarnaiiung fii^(^^:..2 
i^ped end shtot ^twe^ the 
, of the bandthoiS&hgfte pow; 


K t !.:■ 



. • .1 
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. Thi 0 is the ^secondwryrelease’’ of Morse (E.S.Moise,.'' Ancient 
- and Modeom methods of anow-release,” . BvU. Sstex Iw^vie, 
i . XVn, 1885), bat that eutlior does not record the use of the 
Uttde fii^r in assisting to pull the string back. J know from t- 
'f . scyend observationB that the 8 econdar 7 release is the univei^ 
m^od in the Straits.' ' ^ 

Extra arrows ^ held in. fhe bow-hand. There is nq ^ 
■ ’ I 

X intend .^sewhere to describe, with some detail, tbe various 
hind Qf ianows used in the Sfraits. They were all obtained 
. front Dahdai, and those wHh bone tips are reputed to be poisoned; 
the natayes. always .take gr^ care when haTidling the latter. ^ 
"Sfom of the arrows are notched or feathered. 

Ah azm-guard (kadig^ is invariably worn on the bow arm. ^ 
It is hsusily from aix to seven and a half inches in length, and 
: is made of obliquely Woven split cane or rattan. I obtained a 

' v^y <dd specimen at Tud; which was made of longitudinal strips 

'' connected and interwoven with regular, parallel circular bauds ' 

, of jpane, very similar to that figured by d’Albertis (Vol. II, p. < 

3.7$, fig. 9). I believe this specimen came from the Fly fiiver. v 

. Javdin omd Tkrowmg^itk . — found that the use of javelins ‘ 

. ' ; . nndthe throwing- stick bad been introduced by the Western 
, ^lObe from Gape. York. So far. as I know this is the only 
'"‘•tehee in whmfa the Papuans have boirowed from the Austra- 
; the innovetioq yras a wise one, as there is a general ' 
$^fna.jQ!f (qwohn it is 'a mote formidable weapon. ■ 1 ■ 
|D)|Sintited it geneipUy tphk. three or four arrows to 
a comhatant kon d» ron^, lirbereas hne javelin 
■{hpd that depiable.eSbet, and besides, a better aim ' 
than mth bovr, and, arrows; again at Muralqg 
it in fi^ti^ the white man. javelins were found to 
Icacioas. thaii' airawa rAcewding to d’Albertis (I, ■■ 
i qatives of Yiile Island, New Guinea, “prefer the v 
e bow and arrow, which is becoming obwlete among, .. 

> These weapons are found in the westernmost islands ' 

^ „ to Mabuaig, but 1 dp not believe their -use ex- .f 
to Dauan, Saibai, and Boigu, or eastward to 
■ . It is possible that they were used on the two 

^ta^ngfroni s photognph in my poewM^n, taken, I beliere, at Hotu 
g(thy » member of Mr. T. P. Sevan's expedition, the some releaw obtains 
BW 0|UBea totrards the eastern limit of Papuan aruheiy. But this ItH ct 
' diti^'a distinct rarirty, as the string is held by tbe second and third 
m,' jikUp, the index finger, instead of being bent on the right side of the ' .H- 




B§^§V j|^aou on sue arrow so steaay ii; osnerwise toe bon? is hma as 
W^lUM’SISt.ly^Blandera. He archer in this photograph hu -no arin- 
W wt spjpSn^'be alsq nanting in the north of Sew Q-uinea f0utrh. 
itery). (SeePil!&.84 . , • 
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. MtJ-^TIf., T"W' 


-! i.*;' sjiS^ffi’sSSiJaS^* 

-» t'A« i-'aTK-S!r'’,i^-^SlE; ¥ 5 '- 





RSfcpiKna^ 
q^. L Tb* 




^ -iMMr aiHl'h«{iM^.. 
sod’icnHHF.ia.'y^' 


' _ "i' * • - '1 ■ j -Ai:!- tf.-- -— ■» '». 



tinMi.-' '.ISb- iwsiiy «p«^'. 
^ wMeb 

nQnjikn Tbot of the lafitaiB 

iit^raibd ii^=.i»'bi>ok ~w ^ Into 
jftV^b; nrbbre^ tte New 6 
fits ixito a en 

I may bore meDtaon tiui 
; i iii^ ' ijitifif' ^ >g ini|^«Hi>tfi^ nA«i between ^ 1 
i;' ooa^Vof New G'oinea) atid “ Bm J 
IliM'liittei^^’betiwpI^ tneiuifr “ Spew! 

Bi|iteli safficaenily tiketiiea^ 

i^, 0 tiilmB 4 m Ib iiw!MnBeima> to ba qai 
aiay 1 ^ 

too, is not a lorid i 
tlirti'lw seised apon a distiij^Bishing fee 
i tile Ugliter coloared Papoans. Hcni 
I do niM know... He .Md ne si 
si % nune. who was sdppoeed . ii 
n theeastwatdinjMe ean^ ae ' 
ainlT' a ttSTe^^ wanrior, ib 


lebt^ 
nts Islanor 
towtaK#» 
nftom th^' 
wat&uri^.* ('' 



ase ii^nw “jr t^jp j 
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blaeWof lai^ifaaA We «w three kinds of spear fia/a* 

rrtMBiMmii t •laAwwKA ■ . Mk. 4 > 


used for sba^ fiA, ^ two others, tipp^ and W M 
s^ p^^m asedia w^. Tfte prfodpd spear (ifar/a* or 

Inures ah(^ nine in lepg^ two-thirds of which 
are « iSasoaiiha, bard and hemy, and the 

reauni^ thifd soh and Iq^twood; one end has a 

(dtan hcd^ foneeive the knob<d the throwing-etidk, and to 
of a kangaroo, six indies long, sharpened 
g seented in sncha manner as to fnrniali a «T.«rp 
p^. to the ep^ and a W barb hesidea. Aiothw spew 
oowawB^ in fitting, has three or four heads of 
^d^.ea<& j)f tr^di is tipped and faarhed with a smaller iwn e 
IB naed for the htfok” “**»«« wmo 

a«^“forq^ in sqnare brackets [ ] are taken horn 
^^nmlmlaiy at ^ end of MacgiUivray's work, p. 293 1 
«The throwing-stiok in nse at Cape York extends doTO the 
n<^-«art ooa8t(of Qaeaialand)at least as far as Lizard Island- 
-^diifiBra from those in nse in other parte of Australia in havinc 
. ^ wjec^ kMh for fitting into the end of the spear paraUel 
, ^ pl^ of and not at right aisles. It i^mde 

IttnilA VDOd. Atid iJk oiPtioMe 11 «r f-lkwAA « 


pf n^Am shell, llttee and a half inches long, cTOss^ 

a, handler Md -whMi nsed. the endre^ 
hwt fingraa grasp 

B. M BA faa4in> ifi m » awiI 


W jpw^airf With preSS^ 

^ he avoidea - (W 


oit; w lUHierasann tnac tnere were 
thentd.eri^l foioiwith 
poto ; the ten, or large barb^ variety ; the 
Kte^javeto mA barbed points ; and thettwK, 

serrated spines of.’the sting ray 
' lir niainly aimctl at the 

the ten at the ^k. and the laiii at the front 
- embedded m the body of a victim the gum 

r|^nd«the Wbof the barbed javelins dissolves, andfo 
larhim^ wme out from the wound, but the string which 
The latter was said to be p^imned 
of a man (this is probably incoriectl" 
^vehn^ I w«^rm^, can be thrown with precision : tW 

t TOL.‘’S ^ traversing ; 






(t vJBthii^fajpthy 

■ ^.. V ■* ' .* . •'.* ■ ■ <■•■■ . ' ' *F' ' 

[ME too tonaek to lie le^y seeiL' 

• ’ * , ■ . 1 X' • . ^ 'il -i!* •- 


1 obteioed ot Ijbbttiag. frana 
. vrevg. of ^jneeittlY tlto SMiie 
iiM in ^ 6 »tW ^^nImicL 'Menv wears 
ia^dbetiarcv liiidwra'’flpi|ie ^ tba 

SoiiKKtsd. ' -.Tbe nuiio. of tfai^ii^- 
af tlHa'Jdtdt le ci^ed writ)', sod its sbeiu- 
rad^” ••:■■■: .'■•■' ■ . 
iwi fnsiifi is 4 |ist.:i^ 

‘ttss oia^^riflSiA 

f aBtet-’vio.. -s«e,'I’/l»^«re, 

■,|W^ wwsa |t r ''il^:~» .■ ipitiyb "tesdior from 
» bat statMSied on ^ibal fctr about fifteen 
, k fWwS^ that, tbis li^ of chib nwy have been intro- 
mad. tajhim or % affine cd lua. compattiota ; for the preaefot 
ts Bivut tattSaa. aa op^ q,oesti(lD, tnit I beUeToitcsB beiriiowii 
lat '^e shoolder at tbe jdmdfo end was an occasional feia^ in 
tra^'indigeBOiia-afowan • ’ ' 

XanS^—l have no prodae iufonnation as. to b 
aitoi but 1 beUbve the whole of the land is dirid 
mperffoit oertam^tfae arable land is, the chief si 
aiiTtne eb& - Hiere is no one person or class of Isnde 
ioBStos hHid tp .the total exclnaioD of anyone elto, ,33 
idfired ftotii' inheritance, gift or pnrcbasn , 1 ne 
‘'toeanedf conwyanoa. 1*6108180 may bold Ito^ 

'foi^, I belfove an da T^e only remedy I •’ 
sa^MachaiQit' on righto of proper^ in foarotot. h 
Ctooiul pniiishiaent, provided that tlie pt 
Etengor than the agiggessor. So«ro»y wosiM. 
iitoI'^^n if toe beared par^ eoold afihrd tc 
i^bimi^Tbeom ^ ^ 

iifilnBat«m''h&W'^^ 

(eQ Aihnmutra " ' 

>hof 
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li^ pubKc ^nion, but then was no legal nuuiluiieiT fop 
bnnpig ^ead^ to Iwok, or. for dispensing justice ot amndi- 

Mtingindispnt^ however, the QneenaUnd Goveroment 

®®*^*'*** ^®^*' in every island having a ftir number 
rf ^h abitant^ where eases are tried by th^hief with l3S 
those men wimcaiA to attend the oon^ In these 

wiwe are two or three pdlie^eiL appoint bv the 
Ita^tMagui^ at Ihnisday l^d. wholoolafSer the peace 
of tora^mty. iud who bring eriininals to josUce, and 1^ 

- oostody when committed. In Habniag; fop example 

. wn«e ai» fom mli^en. one of whom is a "smseant." The 

rapQwmed to deah and the punudunent is also • for 

earn the pnsmm has to be sent to Thnreday Island for 
wW- I belmve that jusUce is duqpen^ with fairness : the 

vhOT tendmny t^ might arise towards partiality of judgment 
, ^g to nusaiomOT in^enoe the technical enor is i^e of 
e^pfimuig moral and legal Crimea. 

(«} i^isfaiients— Punishment could only be inHicted bv 
. .personal %th even might beinflicted for anything. 

enough to defy consequent 
llhrS po^ over his wife ^th was 

the rales connected with the initiation 
^ J«g«nd, when Mutut 

; . ^***<1®^ *1***: Whsd been given up 

■wm * w ■« ^ sod lu8 Aifiuds 

I hav^ m my own mind, no doubt 
^ “critegp. One of the two 

eewlwbd iadi and void. 

Tr“hi ^ n*f^^ imafethe sotemBfanctiiwi , 

y ipstead of retrospeetive of his demisa In sneh 

ho mfoerotion whether retdialaon was acted upon. I 

ho ^nuhments of mutilation or M^ts or 

em^btedly ^id to the party inj3; in thecaSS 
,1^ fine would be paid to the husband as a ransom fin- 
as a TO^iaed penalty. Formerly there was no’im- 

^ihS'T® “ 1^® ®“ ^ practically 

.^thod of correction ot of redress. ^ ^ 

Old salutation custom was to paitiaUv bend 

right hand, and to hook them with %tfl e of 

JWI^^ted, tod then to rapidly draw the hands 

to aU the1l^ind«s, andl bdieve it also ertAwJ, ' 

.= : . 2 A ? 



p t i y WWW' , 


P of OftSbOllUik ' 

IkJliiMdMM^-AM' Aitk*: aWWW fc i l jt < 


ito .aingaliiir. )^v;di > 

18 : aofit «idF ' eoin^y tcf 
;«»$ fibv exHiipiB^ pooeti 
Inui^saieh iis'ftlooiia etxme iu 
Mte tide jie jiidi|itete naj.^ 
teaaeMed to . lie xemoyiM 

tii^'iUjbabitit^ pjl 809xo«r aiid eeif^ 
>ii8f jdQiie Igr diQB^btlei^j toocldii 

ii% iat 6my«^ 

'poBitioii '.86 '&i^ 'as 
y 'i^unsed':.!^ 

^ ihey^ Bdr tiip- aiv 

_ JS — ■ • 








pf.fusnm 8 lfU^ ' 




^4kidis1l^ittm ft dftceat pfelptlc!;^^ both 

node 

W iMs bnijr Vbett theT 

my exp^^eni^ 

‘Wei^ to white i* 

i wo^ htiwwdiatft^^ eavm her ^tuMk-nHt tpiA 
fil^ ^ qaJ^yOBillf gudj^ tees so to old wmaen. 
et lhey.!^ i^jootvse miudt tees 


Jxei9itsd.;'th»' 


. 80^ tod t bcMi 

rfioahl not) 

1!^ iton dteeo go with notfamg but 


f^tltotly they em eo^eti# 

of any 

, tot nbtteed letioam in theiir speftking about 

toaiw Tmtsata befcto tb« young, but- misatenaiy iaflimnicA has 
ySpwdHM tias a gteat deal; iormarly, I imagine, there was no 

them is deal <rf prudery; for 

f n^pte, the mm were always much ashamed when I a*ed for 
f “ sis^ parts of a woman, eyen when atene or in 

or tnen^toly, and I had the 'greatest 
' ' ^®»mti(m,I did. about 

“ “ u#P betwmn flm sexes. All ihis, I suspect^ 

^ -•o— n^ m asto^ms^ ;^.«KW,-«paUllUNI -, : 

Srh^^^maidy.jfti^rtlbit I" do imt eto^er that ’ 
*«Mde4 as moml^ wroj 


'i Ia* 7* .MV uftfttoAtmc^iAUCiHViUlU OeiCTO 

^ white mtotiieie was none eiti^. A few 
l^^na^yee wonld do anythii^ for lii^mw, and Hnnhtil^ , 
still, bat the Queensland Gorommeto has pto- 
toft sate <rf alcohol to- natiues, a most wise measnre 
is ho.i^ye intoxicant. 

^tormto^ cu^ms concerning which I have been able 

^^^^^^^imation are descnbed in their appropriate'^ 
. , special ' accounts of the difiment ishm^ 

m^ally the'^^M^huYe ^ out» fliough a fewdm^i 
«» hnger m mraeljprle^^ai^ ed .fiwm in some <rf ^earmiTb.; 



it u^ty^ aicm doidd 
■ 1 that gfiB^W r-" 






Wed^ Itomt 


m 


emvmdtdfy be.ttested tinder three headings <d 0) Tntra 
iWe with CtioM; and (3) wmCape 

: ? ... „'•-■■ : , ■ 

< ; ^ JV«^~43ertai» viil^ and i£daods» from 

> * iMir gecWiaph^ gre^ fedhties for 

. , f#cii^ agmUtoitir er the 

: j^eiefdte'Wcnild^ i^^ erohange Ihetr sorplnsfor 

^ th^ in vl^^We are told the 

^ ,Wa|Bdd <tt theWindmud or scmth-eadem dde.of Badu 
pro|Mirod meaifftoi<r^, fpr the tnrUe {»n^t by 
: . Who lived pn m oppqdte side of the Island. 

Xf. the i^jle' of an idand have veiy raccessM in tiutling 

* dr iw igiew^ chij^^ they votild take ^e of tjbem to another 
f baiter. The ttiijtle vonld nsually be carried alive, and 

;< pdedb^ a lately kffled da^i^ m^ht.be conveyed entire, for it 
'.r eendd hardly stand a voyage as fresh meat. Smoke-dried turtle 
/- ■ a^ dtgcmg meat and fish wde nsed as food on voyages, and 
' nn^t t« bartered, hw dngong is generally distoibuted 

thron^ont the S^te, it is (mly abvnd^t in a few spots. 

Ple ialimd of l£^ mannfaeUny for dngong- 

(w«w),‘' wt W they dte /occasionally made in 
Itabm^ Tim l&boiag people pride themselves 
feradnally I thonght (hat those of 


■j^ffTp^^rTT-w, andwitjhaiiatnral 

weH-(d«ped. B«t 

^'ar — ' t , _ _ . • 



^ wb<^ b^tw^ iim h|1ah& diall roemf-to 

V-’.V' ■ ■ - ' -V 

V'v -.y -■ .’ • V „ - - ' , ‘ 

,, 0* rpotid white shell pnisito^ vr^ on the 

i^lhe wbhri or white aheUaimli^, are bodim^ / 
»8pc^teA com ((knits miUepvnetaius). Theformm'isthe t 
bushed end of the shell, and the latter u made by cnUang / 

. . . transveryly at the thick end so as to form a wi«leriog - 
Is €beesa polished so as to eliminate all the spots. Ihe /' 
' » the cone are found on the WaiiiOT Beefs and / 

ilto tihe eaW^ ocsseqnently the finest of these ornaments > 
Deeulity of Tud, the Murray Islands, Ac. (See PI. VUI, ® 
^3.),; - 

or mart) being eveiywhere obtainable, thd^ 
npm it, such as the crescentic breast oniam^t' 

(or wonld nsually be of local manuiai^iW^ 



eat: 




fana Itmft -^'taalqii 

» old DStne wbidd^iu^^ 

• 'dsV''"’ ’ '"' ■■'■ • <■■''*'. ■.'' ■: '. '■ ','' ”■' ’*■ ''••■ 


nMHErdfo 

is' <tsd|^:iMiDEi, .'tie' auhr 
«I>"I 


A^'j^Edwai''^. iJitfitdMoCiiBl 
._ . ■■• ■■ 

of and tortie j^hdll, ar^ 

M^keiB,/riieUa «nd> latUeB, wcare oocwioiial 
Nagir and anotliet'. at Yai^, .both 
At^been^ari^bxTod^i^^ 

^Iirfct^;^dhuhs iWnijo^ ara, I beUeTG^ 

tb^. .ara all itiade thca« ia anot^ 

8h^,dmaDiiehtB of all deacriptioiiB, weapoa 
ijE.’ltlijW'SOW'A&d' dhattob, were oontiiiii^y 
i aaicehhaf!^ thioog^oat the ishods of tba ^ 

' •ith;!Jhetdair^Jeeperta .‘ — ^AH the i 
i^Btnidai, a»- the reeda from ;:irli 
:h . tie etijS do hdt grow in any < 
o>^- ddab|deBs oeoasionally aotxnniiaiiiet 
i;idao a hoge tzade in featherB. of the i 
■ * of the Ubr^of paiadbae (cU^ligHti) 


WK 






m 


iitidi^' I-iOOuM not i^, oertam ma^ Mi wlM»e the 

^ Jh^ eime' mapedb: titat nteiijr of tlm, tM* least,; 

:^eao»X»an^ Ii|s |aoha)l^ 

— ^4ii!i;ti»-:Bifltem Xataniat .Muiiir 


" ’ 




of' ihe\ aea arhfch' -^ireie'iMo^iihl^ 
DAimal a^' fiM«H 



-.bniama^'^t^ toztie 


, • lole the Htqs^i^ people 

Oa^i'oift'.hathr^.ai^ 

ii^7iMi]^(MM'cfr;ifra.4^^ Map^liTiray foma^- jh^ (»tlj l^ 
vtA ftieai^y vkh the Kadialai^. The muMhUs 
oMdi&Ma ^ the Ahatnltaiu ^fieoladed titem from haviog mimh 
to o^ex to die Toma St^ts lahuoders in the* way of exchange 
Frainhly die <n>fy hupoits wexe.throwing-Btif^ and javelina or 
.ifieffira. TheHntaln^ men phtained. these htnh the mainland, 

, aoiffiidh^ to Mapgillmay, pad they may have fonnd their way 
; it la .ptpbable diat dm more northern 

* 7 ^^ eome from 

hc^'^rii^hii^edd ef the lly Bi'i^. 1 yras told 
^ (Mt dt .Wai^ iCWaho^i) 
them^idiei-pasaad 

-ad^':to',thd-'|iirail- ^ $a^i; ' 


.othm'l 

BlSBOtf W-;tpft oonwSa 

tnlily dtei Itnrahig man n^ht hioraelf go td^^adn, m '■' 
It a'friend t^<a ■ The ]^h mim wonld. emsa' to 
s^to make, airaagm^^' a Mahni^ man woold. t 

.. IIJL U th^ was no canoe available at the . 

wonld be sent on, along the eoa^t, that a. 
bp ent pot and sent down. canoe woidd then 
^^.ecmrpe of the verbal order, and nltimatefy find its 'i 
a man . in any of the intennediate places. 
'^4liphxe, be would add it to friend of .|^*v 
itpiueiHiHii#; . .-'H.' a canoe bad to be made to or^^v 
lid be a veiy'lllig jjapie before it arrived, as the mesmg|^; , 







,y.. 


tlMn.ba}»]^Bed‘&'bea 
’ ■* Jitimiied to jlibe 


: ftD 4 ttw oebtaiiid 

' . siiiina% tiai£[ i|^; 


Btib^ 




jOfKddiS 
}isriiooi^.'«iMu»l ^ w ^ aiii 

■■ »* V * '' l**r,V ,7 r .i'- . 


^ maaaai % 4dMr ;y&^ei^ o| .the. 
' .aute theOMcSkte KmIm afttt 
tibeetutg oflcnned. the jsaj^r-,vi cssaisis 
M atop to aB fishing $ad comiOBrciid 
KtdifiiMi toore wo^d be War, and the eiihi 


aiGfii jh(i(iM$Ki}d is ptaf^ieallfsel^Hsafflidentk ‘ jSo i 
no dinsKHtof kbour as betn^ 

' ''{.gardeiirfi^^ and fou^t:. 

bdt ei^.in 
vere. in^i^iticiii.to4bei$ 

a, 8 ^d;J!W^;. M 


aidienialiik for 


%r.^ 
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Isr « ii>^^ and hii‘ would, nato^y do it m pro- 

'■'It ^ j^' 1$ to riiHUt wtooM gain aroptttatiion 

wiMld ifialw tbera to oUto pw|^ 
tirtWiifftiiwpBn beme ajMHgned ta flkUI in 
to "toi&i!l!ad: labour. Ko oecdpatiaa is 
lia ii0 ^stem^ 

^ Jly watch tHia old aieb in, lih^ work, aiid 
;l^i^ dC a aMdaliat wa$ 

fdlliw in bia. tol^a footateps roim anbtheir 

T ^ ■ . ..■•.■ .. 

irodeta or plaoea aat apart to tra^ 
in the eaae ct canoes. 

■..'■'*0m^0ark£^t was caieful to make itK|airiee a rbvut 
'^|a^ . thm aro certain marks in red paint., on the 

~-—W) of ;'«uHie& ; So MU- as I could gather the islanders do not 
^siaa'. ttflsd as trade marka, but consider thnin as 

nient;; I ^ not know whether thej really are a kind ol 
aumnai dr.not, and if so, whether the Saibai men under- 
mark which is not understood by <he 
-' '''ilae 'A id^ and the marks m question 
' cer^irn;.intant. The other cdyt^ of 
trade nuuky certainly ncne' is on 

* .... <•'«'-;..■;■ ;.v ■• ,. . ■'• ’■ i' ' 

Fi^was-^^here was no mo;^ iti the 
' ' w'hkro at^^ agehenlly^ 

;hielt is iiitrinsm, and not imspSctzye 
iial- ■’ ' • ■■' *-■■ 


M 

' '*W— 




put into . it. 

[ as, jaaQ^ ;-^y ate the - 
db^gghatr- 


- - ..i- fgo^-waiwi, onp ;■: 

m «iih ht w dwt meet vidn- 

'i]ir':fit';wai¥k.w«s - 

ui^oon;. 

i on- twelve' dihi-dihi.w^ eofisiilieidd df . 
to any of the abovet Ihese ornameiate varied 
e' and finish, uid have a ootiesponding value, thus no ' 
exchange can be uxawu ' up. - Tluee w Itiur 
mid constitute an annual instalment for a canoe, 
liye Aells, wadzi or warva, aro also of value, 
made up into necklaces. . When fresh it is of a 
'^.cook him and he come white." 

|i|||jM^dly rated at the lugfaert imit of exphaq^ . 
nP»5^f]p^ pf a canoe, or wap, orwaiwl 
.,.llivray1i^i|ii|l.(1849),a k^e or a bQt|le^^ 




a at MitraKtgr l^iir, 
artidea to thenc 

iO, Hie Gbief of !jPo^' jalcaiitod 
' irtwa^ cltosk.^i6f to(idk4^ 



^ „ , t ^ fisk liaeSj ;|, 4o«iE^ ai)d 
toying,^ Bjgq%il» too; 
fwHy paid, th«e ■was aq^ fj^okeUliiOB 
mo^ip,:: , HIb wife ira» a lipiiat 

I' gave bmt a tpip^wk'ki eppiup^ 
Sllierlipiaediaady aaid jto wpodd g|va to & 
RMke'^toa.'."; //,.;•. 

BO ,toaii»dto4^’|r^ aad 

Av&toa «.wt nftnwtoii W ■n wm'K^ . /» . 
_ , aa^^iitoroato mw ba * ' nin1yi»nife '’«f 

jvOot4d/not.|^ 

aia 





‘►.'A'i 

«N. 


a m ew^|tfiaa to tl]& rato ' ; 

I toc<”iiactij^B; iik » aoiatter of ooaito iBzeal 
fbny, ai^ in ail engagements ot . 
the wnmeo<at onos cltid..' 

rtototo^yBB htoh > to smtounages snch as tip Biantog 

;J^^to a^Iif9ia |toBtB 4 -was to be settled byai^t, | 
;^|%Mpto^'toHild tptod. a.. puBt distance behtod tbw ibimti'ji 

javelins. I never hetoi0^ 
^;)MactoaiMait otgatotototo tor var during totoe, nor do X 
-it eocffitod; to^todro ]Bobable that it was Oxtemptto 
, ;. too oitopMlilt ; of .toBt^ttea :• Mas never vrent 
nottoiit^^toiying. ;totoioto sonie kind to .aiMitto 

a\stopke jspO 

^totopato' 'odBgr|pto!,;sto)nld an attack'be iptofto 
_ iiig‘^]to:$ptoto <^Ba’totoi’'dda.' . . 

■ ' ‘ X toytot rabvr !ototoer leaders were OVrar toting 
cpdiirixymen vro natorally ^onp tlitoii 
4 toctoiwed wamcqr, orJto atov of a canoe vrtp ^ 
{bfMtogpjier.:' !11mc«^<tou (‘‘tozeheBdniau’^ toto 
■> stood in toe bow or on top^tforin, the jnari'toV 
naa toe- stosisiBan The . ‘ 



_ ocpi !| [to 

Eubo' to’ * 





vmanli^ 
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Ji^Dcoidiiig to tlie legeods of Stocsre and the two Doigai of 
Kan^, when theie wae a blood^eud eoma red paint (red-ochze) 
^aced' in the oentte of the kwadt or meti% qoaiters, 
a <Ki!(^1e of wiocrioiB would step forth and daub tihemselTos 
wi^ th« p«ont, tone volunteering to be the ehampioue of the 
. qoitni^' .l%ui other, men nanallf fi^wed their example, and 
' w<H^ ibmoeelves under the leadership of the former. 

.T witgitig from a ww-danee whidi •! saw' at Muraltq^ toe men 
'advaimed to fig^t in a odlumn three or f<Htr deep, one can 
ha^y.teim it «t«yftbn>g , aa toe movements were too stealthy 
for that term, toen toey deployed into a semicireki 
andadvaneedin toiA fmm. As soon as a warrior had killed a 
man jie proceeded to cut off his head with the bamboo knife, 
andeknmg it on the si^ with an exultant " tnzAd," unless, of 
eoinse, he had to fight someone else. 1 rather fancy that in 
ordinary mgagements toe combatants were fairly equally 
and that each man would practically have but one 
enemy to encounter. 

In toe story of Kwmam, when that hero had to fight single* 
apiiwa t toe combined forces of toe Moa and Badu men, 

. the Moa men gaage»tai to their comrades that they should 
man imbuset^ behind a fence, and so draw Kwoiam to 
l( toirti)isbaek.wfflild be tnxUed towards it; then when the 
' ' 'g were enga^r^ him in firont those in ambuto 
'pr^'dttt'fitom wbmd Kwoiam, and to kill bim ; but 
i ..siea stM it Was naeleas, as Kwjmam two eyes 
^.hi^m 'ltdii^OB'to thcto on bis foce. Urey thmr 
ke^dhise tog^hear in attoeldi^ hhn. Evm toen the 


i'i^uid of toeTc^mdaiy warrior, and sptoe said, f Very 
mdu Whose Kwoiam killed go fint,” but mie 

iboKk^iW^ 8agru]g,**'He £d hot my brotoer.you 

l.'^’^ESim^i^llytoeharae w 

KWoiabr more than once attacked a village 8iogle*> 
i: 5-.Hi8'raetood <ff prociedute was to steal up to the place 
Stw imkliii^t, to |Hle up combustible mi^enal before toe 
semtomees to the village fence or stockade ; then setoing 
he placed hioiaelf fd toe largest entnmce, and 
nedtoe sleepers with his yells. In a dmced and bewildered 
to toey rratuiaUy escap^ through the nom-ignited gate- 
they were impaled by Kwoiam's javelina 
^^yOurite mode of attack of the Tad warriors was very 
. They would travel by night in their cafioes, and 
shortly before sunrise. Having stealthily 
house or village, the greater nuiqber of 
wis men wotiid tem^iL: outside the fence to cut off the fii^ti^ea 
' who endeavoured to e^p^ fnnn toe body of picked nto whp 


V 


- ' ^ 







-ffu Bthmgimf^ cf tiu 



13ie tifm reasons given for 
, were ^at they were dazed by being 
fiiie dark, and they were further incom- 
L. before they had time to relieve tliem- 
i argument might be added, natimly, 
day the vitality of the body is at ita . 
practi<^y to our ddctors and 
/ ^tiiu^><x&biued with the trthm* two factors, and the 

!' which active attack has over pismve 

gi^ additjeial advantage to the aggreoMMS.' 

^ te’tifie le^nd of Sesere, the Badu men who w^t 

in sh^te file behind the volonteer 
•„ ^nty mnmL. - Oil ^iO oocasicju theto weto two ' of ■ thesc. col umns 

^ I^ete d .wiw drawn between different khtda of 

’ ■/ ^iM bloJid feiad' cw repnsal for injury done would result 

wbifth 1 ^ 4^10^ would be gran^, and the stras^ 
and probably ,«athjw caitoxe 
.(&aae and &en mnrdw thi^ l^^r . 

made a raid on a' village in' 
^ tn' pwfl**”* the^sdvOs the skulls of tte slain, jmd thus 
:td gsih Ae {^probation of their women. On such 

I heard tfas^ tihey did not take wonmn prisoners or. 

:. y^rjuB^tO: iireaii If a main was cau^t in the act doing the 
VfouW be told» “ We came out to hght, not to do tiwet," ‘ 
: -a^ wooM be kd!^ Lastfy there would he the moreiHf' 
; : r' l«y ce wttwftTiiftl fights. lyUugjlhvraywitneased and described sac' 

, . > a one between two partiea of Cape Y<ak natives (I, pp. 313-316 
:and Jnht^ fl,ppl 255, 256) had a similar experi^ee at 3Stt 
I In both these eases ti^ was a great deal of noise and 
faterefaffi^ of miasQes, but as soon as one penkm. had.xee^ 

7 n blow wth a tomahawk, the fighting immediately c€ 
fifeadahip W8S iqrpataatly r^tored. In neither hf l 
■7 hises.Ww the cause Im th^ skirmish aseertained^^H 
’ - MacgiQivray su^ests, “It was one of those. smallSfc 
' usual modes Of settling a quarrel when more tfama 
. are coia^ed, and assum^ quite the character of a d 
‘7 a- huge scale,” A marriag&i^t w^d have u ' 

.ebaiacter, ;m»ba)% Wi& evmr less seridim resolte* ' 
hmd of a.oeie^omal fi^ttat Swbai.be!|[Hp,a 


. or a Wpxs boatohd by the 
., fly, an^ the eifisl kid IdiBn^ fo^ pi 
%! oMseihand th^ 'WBW/ 
i thatd 

7 ' , I WM^- 



Ull^has^ 


-■ , 3/ • • 
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meseed in a friei^y maunar. I eann# toneK fat ^ tooth of 
tiiis “yarn.” 

and —There o«» no tone hunting in the 

iskn^, Mnrii^ to the ah^ce of . lahd .mhtumak The pig has 
iK^uttoodoc^, tmdhasnn wdd in one’ cm* two isTande , where it. 
is hooted every now and ^n. I do not kW whfithOTthis pig. 
u the Hew G^ea b<^ {m$ papvmm}, m sore destoadive, 
wcsentiy intoodnced Enn^ean bog. The forser one, I was 
Morm^doeandtroDtimgaiden piodUM life toie latter. The 
anow, named oraM&i the head of whieh is mode of a 
naxsw spHt hamhoo, is teed for shoiAing wild pigs, and it is 
still used for tiist purpose in Dan<M I was informed that the 
stns arrow wasimployed in warfare, diwsys:bsng'SO as 

to rip open the ahd(Mm^ How, the natives employ gnns in 
hooting wild p^ ; this is tire only ^ci^ig atnimi»m<wit left to 

tbe Mtnmy Ifdimdms. 

Birds were shot, with boors and arfows. The archers would 
carefully wn<»al themselr^ behind trees, roeks, and stones, and 
often wonld make a booth of branches and leaves within which 
to hide thmntolves. Witii the exception of the Torrid Straits 
,^%eon (<7a^Aa^ ftediK^ vmy few birds of any 

^se.'in tire lalamds. tl^ese handsome white and 

hlack pigeons migrate from Daudai towtads the Close of the 
sowi-ead monisoon, to breed in certain of tbe western island of 
S*®®*** “ North Queen^and; As the, pigemis feed 

i^adomvrly on nutmegs they mily stay in those localities, such as 
^ whetef» the wild nufem^-toee ahoumls. 

^;^ds n^um to Hew Gnmea as somi as the north-west mon- 
^ ^ natives of Tut go out to 

jcul numbers of these birds with sticks and stones, while 
^ tiie %mts on their way to Ansteslia. Even birds 
a; Amn expeiieoee, for of late years tiiese. pigeons, haviiu; 

^SiteO wary, avoid crossing that island.” Wild dud: ^ 
in. the marshes of Saiba^ and various diore birds 
the less frequented beaches and sand-banks: The 
and sea-eagle (?) were occasionally shot for the aaV* 


i 


‘9^ 


and : 


™ pntm^, as the brilliant 
feathers were used in making the effective “ dri ” head-dress 
decorative purposes Birds are now mostly 

fish are alone obtainable all the year round • 
"\er is exclusively a female occupation, but 
■etised by the men. Fish are either killed 
- * - -- 'spear, often merely a stick sharpen^ at the 

and, or are taken m dgtqr water with the hook and line Th^ 


........ . J» . 

wntii a plain 


' ,N'. 


■> 'V 




M to»toi«e-a^ so much curved as to 

cSwle. ftoin iheir shape and the 

<if a h«4. #ey ^ 

l^toiein Bttle'^wtel these last were at Cape Y<wk fiiteferted 

- thto» hoote fiom toe Yf esteni Ii^en; 

The jeeurved wrtion of toe nook 
to ttwein^es *“ len^,md - 
- - - * ’ dahalf; toebteadth 

This trill give soiro 
ist This is never usm 
ropcw j^ooka Vlh^ they get 
iSe’tota^waKe neat-haiWeBa'hoofes out of tore 
^ m MQ suit* ■ Those 1 l»to am tied two 
■ ^.^it ^ twhae lasteiim on 

toe haik : 

^toer trhile 


. '^vim^.m’jhy , 
'toelohpkasihav 

oftteitettoo^^ 
idisa aato%^ fll 
''jsoisritoBjtadiWS! 

*'>f - - -J. 




a» nfe^toe tonlfle pmnwo spear “r, 

' *n»ia is mtotJlT laade by lashing several wires - , 

to hndS^a long so that they ah^tiy dwei^ 5°“^ 

. kk.-.'^ ■ (dwood wcie emplc^cd. -AtSoineiset 

jk . . « •.« ^ 

toe 

. ^ kwnd^ dhtoo^ of toe art of catd^ dop?^ 
Sesere of vrtis ia toe habit, according to toe at^ 

tohotoffi M in the pools in toe reef ^ 

SaSSwE. This is^bnly inst^ce I evw he^ 
iB^ttohs that toe how and arrow m 
naJaves/df Bougainville St^ (“The Solomon 
' todr Natives,- 1887, F„153> . , . 

.. Poisdn is occasionally u^ in catching ush. ^ ^ 
wheto« it fe a native custom, or was introduced 1^ Sof«4^ 

^'"'^^le is ait least oneBsh-weir on toe reef at 
do- not tonieinber to have noticed one on any of AW 
West^ itoffide The emstosuie of Jto 
low trails is very cfaaractenstic of toe 

some of toose in Mer toi^ be acres in exten^s^^ 


-W^ier—johitimT splints Ol wooa were >~ 

OTocuied one fitted with three bari^ 
^tr^Sngny. ^ ootomonaBy nsed in 

■ • ^ An^AK-SwasT ^ftoir 


5w , 


Min& 

[“S'.' • « ... -a' '^a 



iber, which, is." the; 


Be dnnMrvJraener --- 

spi^^ ^ing, to 
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fic^Ung oa the sorbce the water, the d^<mg speu 
teiM f« to purpose, or captured by a man, as will be 
soorUy described. The other turtle-season extends throng the 
wmaining montlu of the year, when the turtle frequent the 
<^per water and the cbannels between the reefs. It is then 
that the sucker-fish or gapu is utilised. 

When going on a turding excursion a gapu is can^, and 
the more experienced imtives have no great diffic^ty in pro- 
€ 1 ^ om when required. A hole is made at the base of the 
means of a turtle-bone, and the end of a very long 
pi^ of string inserted through the hole and made fast to the 
taiL A short piece of string is also passed through £he mouth 
out^^ the 1 ^, thus securing the head by one end. By 
these two strings the fish is retained, white slung over 
the sides of the canoe, in the water. When a turtle is sighted- 
(Imp down in the water, the front piece of string is withdrawn 
^enty of slack being allowed for the hind string. The sucker- 
fish on perceiving the turtle immediately swims towards it, and 
attache itself to the reptile’s carapace. A man, with a long 
rope atohed to tlie right upper arm, dives into the water, and 
isguid^ to the turtle by the line . fastened to the gapu’s tail. 
On reaching the turtle, the man gets on to its l^k, and passes 
to ar^ tetod and below the fore-flappers, and his l^s in 
hind-flappers. The man is then rapidly 
■ ■ ^ ^ surface of the water bearing the turtle with 

^ ‘i^ver the sucker-fish usually shifts 
Potion to upper to the under surface of the turtle, 
wnend of the day’s fishing the gapn is eaten, 

Ote ^ves have a great respect for the gapu, and firmly 
»e It to po^ supernatural powers. For example, when 
ns8(^ethiiig to matter with to bow of the mum the 
^ neck or to the anterior shield- 

^ “e tui^e; when the lashings of the float of the 

a« insecure, to gapu is believed 
I .to.sbck fast to to turtle, but to continually shift its 
' f , strengtliening crossties in the centre of the 
S^are faulty, the gapu is stateil to sitoh itself to the turtle 
Aentoswim away More Uian once I was told. “Gapu 
^1 ^me as man, I think him half devil.’’ The sucker- 
used to haul in the large green turtle. I was 
as^red that it would be pulled off, as the turtle was 
information was gathered from several 
aomce«r,^d Checked by means of much questioning 
".f flfftwpnii vray stat^ that Gi’om informed him that the natives 

m Ae following msnner:— “A live sneking-fish (Uchened 

* # 2 B 

. i ; 
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Smora) [the (aQy si^er-fish I saw ^ riMtantUe, A.C.Q.] 
itfviiig jnevioitis]^ heen secured by a line passed round the tail, 
is thrown into the wster in certain plae^ known to he suitahle 
for the purpose ; toe 4eh while swinuaing about makes fast by 
its sucker to any ti^e bf.tois sinall kind which it chance 
to enoaonteri and Itoto .are hauled in togetiher " (II, p. 21). , 

" !13ie grton tuxt^ ie of such consequence to the natives that 
they have distongmtoed by a special name taken from the 
animal its^ "from the season of .the year wh^ 

it is most plentiful. . fl have a nCte to the effect that ‘sm^dl’ 
means fast,.and: the season whep toe tmtle is ‘fash* 
This I otoainfed. b^te I read Maegillivray's book] ; this, at 
Gape Yotk^ ,mto|fffy uxteiids torn about the middle of October 
untxi the end off iSovimW, but the limita are not constant; 

■ During ton sp^oit^ l^yT^re to be seen floating about on tlm 
smrfacn.of ton wa^i «p^ ^u !»«»> male au4 female together. 
A few ^ eai^lit benches, but toe greato^ 

- - eapbes epg^ged.ln 

life .qltoh sent 
a turtle is percmyed, it is 
as possible ; when witoitt 
roato;; a man ip '^; bow,citttying toe end of a sm^ rope, jumps 
. oof, i^on the;ammsi’s beck with a hand on earn 

f^sidm, genm^y chQt^yeS to tom it before it has got far, and 
tocureit vrith *1^® operation requires craisideiaWe 

. stomagto and ih addition to the remarkable deztority 

' in diving an4; peasessed by all the blacks of 

ubrth-eaat cofw^^mn^:$brres Strait ihere are some favour' 
look-unt Ma^^^l j P ^torde where toe tide runs strongly or ... 

lopliy pw(i^,:riiM,.m‘my sudi pla«»,distingaishied ty feil^' 
cwrus -^ish^S^,%iito;-rf turtle, dngbnga, &c., watch 'is 
when a turtle is perceived driftio|^. 
ia mann^ and sent in chasn 
. *1^: liiawkld]|^^^^ {daretia imbrieata), that < 
dymng the of commerce, resorts to the si 

Ueighbonjhobd.-pf York later in the season than 1 
species, and istouipwtively scarce. It is only taken, at 
when depositoig ita in the sand, as the sharpne 
maTgiw of its sh^ 'r^ccs it dangerous to attem]^j ' 
in toe watei^indeed even the green tattle, with a- 
jronudedmar^ to. toe carapace, occasionally, in 
^ tooe^ ipflii^ deep cats on the inner side^^qf^ 

' oaptor,‘oif khito T m^tolf have seen an instanto 
ii,pp.2i-23); ' . . 

Dugcm-4iAwu.~J^ dogmig {Baiwi^A 

qf 'fdbd in .tim l^r ^il^ ad- ij^| 
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^tremeii' exiting occupatloii. This balky marine mawmia l 
attains a length cf eight or nine feet, and is a pCTfestly hamnless " 
V^lahle fe^^, its food consisting of one or two species of 
sabmarine fiowming plants, allied to our common iK^tera or 
eel ^asa Afthot^ it is found all over the Straits it is only 
abundant oh Qrmah’s Beef and ov^ the unsorveyed expanse 
of r^& betw^n Mabuiag and New Guinea. The former island 
is the head-quiatera of the fisheiy of tois sirenian. 

Were speared either from a canoe or from a bamboo 
fisttom, the itad ee neit. The implement employed is the 
dt^ong spear or wap. This is a slender pole from twelve to 
fflteen feet w so in length, with a heavy, somewhat clubuhaped 
bntt. The opposite extremity is usu^y perforate by a long, 
sUt-like hole and ornamented with cassowary feathers, and some- 
times with white shells and the seeds used as rattles. A barbed 
peg or dart {kwotifro or kwiuro) is loosely inserted in a terminal 
Hole at the butt end of the wap. - Ma<gillivray states that this 
peg was made “ of bone, four inchra long barbed all round,”^ 

, (XI, p 24:). Ihe specimen collected by the “ Eattlesnake,” now 
in the British Museum, is of a pale brown, close-grained wood. 
The old-fashioned darts I obtained at Mer were made of hard 
' ' %ood, and with two' or three series of barbs; they were about 
seven inches in length. At the present time the kwoioro is 
invariably made from a file which has been softened and cut ■ 
With another file, and then re-tempered. The kwoioro is lashed ■ 
'OB to a long 'tope, nearly an inch in thickness, and Some 
forty or fifty fathoms in length. The native-made rope' is pre- 
'' forr^ for this purpose to Bnropcan rope on, account of its 
..'gnater buoyancy. The other end of the rope is made fast to the 
ifelnoe or to the (See I»L VIII, fig. 1.) 

WHmL dose enough the ihan bearing the ,wap jumps into the 
'Water, St the same time harpooning the dugong as it is in the 
mm of breathing. The latter immediately dives down, and runs 
the rope which is fastened to the dart, tiie man having to 
he careful not to get his head entangled in tlie loops of rope, as 
have occurred through this accident. The man returns 
- 'Sritlifche wap to the canoe. Other men immediately dive into 
-j wgj- w^r, and when the dugong onise iitore rises to breathe 
tic'S second rope round its tail, and then, whenever it 
K^tompts to rise, the men, by diving at the same time, pull it 
F mlw^l^ith the ro[ie, and in a very short time suffocate the 
unWidray.* aniraaL So far as 1 know death always occurs 
through asphyxia. Owing to the thickness of the skin and 
s h io^ness of its jx)int, the kwoioio can never 
iswBfli pnless it should happen to pierce the^ 
time the dugong is almost invaii- 
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: fMtfWxdie dbm^tiQi^ed was the 

4og> Of rather the dihgo, fitom Kew 'Guinea. At the present 
time dogs Me kept <Ha a few islands, for use as watch-dogs, if 
for anj pnrpose at alL' Ihe breed is thoroughly mon^^ 
^ere were and are ,im rats. ■ Poultry is now kept by a .i^ 
Satires in one.pr two- islands, bnt only, so far as I know, whcare 
there are South Sea men. . Xhe fowls are of no pairtieahsr 
breed, 

Fagtoral lAft^ — Owing to the absence <rf any kind of cattle, 
there was neceasaiily no pastoral life. 

Ayriew^ra— “ ^thoiigh on Murray and Oamley, and .other 
thickly peopled and fert^ Islands, a eensidetable e2d:iwt of land 
in snuul patches has baen brought undoT' cnlti'vation, at the 
IVinoe of- , f^d a n^ the ■. dcared spots are few in number, 

and of: d^ .lat^ gtonp naturally pro- 

'jur* bsmbob, nor is the cnlture of 
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is the 

we' ^fiaia, land, 'again,.! never 

P4^Q!i4iH|t']auyufhiby^<^ napieot of kAtai 

f[K>d,a8 

■ the di^/' swson. Foinning a yam 
opmntaon. Ko fencing is lennued, 

, rewed with branches and wood, which 
We set on fire to' dear tiie surface the 
'•r^T °P ^ diarpened stick, and. ^ 
at ixrcguW intervals, wch with 
... .to dimb up# These ope^ems are 
the comiriencement of the wet season, or 
i^Iacgmivray II, pp. 25. 26). 

.... o section allusira been made to the state- 
some of the iejandsw Tlie islands of fit ‘ 
iMSif und htebai^, of the larger .islmids, were p«t. 
r i cultivation. Several varieties <rf Oto-;: 
^seet-potato "were, emd are, the - mate jroot^^ropi ' 
|;ga)wn to a small extent in a few fflandS. t 
, , r events were, not abnndsnt on ' 

_ absent from all of the Prince ot 
aljy few occurred in Moa or Ba^- ■’* 
uiag. They are plentiful at Saih^^ As . 

small islands ; some gtnA jte-iNagiiei- 
Butiait of J^e- banana was very similar to Abst 

’ i^niiinltmsd woo . ♦ii^ j ? 

imd di^ng yaii^ 
lia«vi^4>«trd of any lonie 
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Uttte as he thinks prroer ; there is no land cnltiyated hy all the 
pe^e in common. The land is absolute private property, and 
it is not periodically redistributed. Land is occasibnaUy allowed 
to he ifdlow. Every man has a sole right to the produce of his 
b^ gardens ; there is no approadi towards communism. I do 
net know that what weterma “year” isrecognized by these people, 
aM thus there can hardly be said to be hTew Year fostivah 
The recurrent seasons were donbtless marked by appropriate 
feasts tmd dances, but I am not aware* that there was any 
distinct period of a genm^al license or lawlessn^. 

' jQi^han, of Moa, is fabled to have introduced several useful 
food-plants to Mer, and Yawar, of £adu, was the agricultural 
^ Cuitare hero.” 

Bounds^ marks are of the simplest character, such as a 
Jbxanch or two, should any artificial delimiting mark be 
necessary. 

TrainmganddomeSticatianof anivuds and relaiions of animals . 
to man . — Originally the dingo was occasionally kept, I believe ; 
now there is a mongrel breed of dogs, but these fortunately are not 
commoiL. No birds are kept in captivity. Birds, dugong, turtle, 
and fij^'are caught There are ho indigenous land iinaTntirm.la ^ 

• ttUd very few bMs, except during the annual migrations of the 
ixories Straits pigeon. The totem animals of the respective 
r ciahs are sacred, Imt to that dan-only. In some of their dances 
dto natives represent the characteristic movements of certain 
aninuils, such- a^tt^Mwd^ance and Uie crab dance. Occa- 
men animals, as, for example, Baidam 

Ibe only mythical animal 1 hoard pf was " Kusa Eap,” the 

;antic bird, bom of a woman. 

are, I believe, the only vermin ; lime is rabhe^psver the 
i portions sf.t te*jh Md.y to destroy them. 

, — I nev^neard of slavery being practised. 
rdaifffos . — See Marria^, &a. 

— My information under this heading is very 
!*Bl Relationship is, I believe, traced in the male line, 
ty is evenly divided. No genealc^es are preserved, 
addre^ed by name, not hy tiSe of relationship; 
ads , of Nagir (and Muralug?), paiento-^in-law were 
pressed by name, only as “fra” (*.«., parent-in-law). I 
it'.this custom was more widely distributed than I could 
V^tortain, as I found it especially difficult to get information on 

iTf^.*^***® Western Tribe of Torres Straits is, in 
iph'betw^a matiiard^ and apalrl- 
. ihartia^ on the part of 
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A. 'C, 'B*ja)Gi[^-~-Tke S^ytagra^^ ttfUui 

tend^^ ltar tiieiaaiito live mainly with his wife’s 
mtd fair positmn of the women, may be 

jn^iard^ as mabiifiedisl conditions — on the other hand, relation< 
ship is from and .the life of tl^ wife is at her ^band’s 

dispoetd. ibe Ea^er^ Tribe the partriaichal ^stmn is 


any tribal or other restrietion 
r3 to iiuirtii^ '/Aflj^r^eated aad'caieM enquiriesl could get 
no trace of evem clan (if, totem) restrietiona The forbidden 
dj%tees rf co n aa iij gti jlB i^ in ’rel^dii .to marriage are mother, 
aunt, mbfhei^ihr'b’w, a&4 at all eyents' m .some islamls 
(see section cm and the ^sister of the man’s, 

paitiei]^ Mm3id(ir«|^i): There m^ belotiW restiictacms, Imt 
.laim n<*'ati^'l^th^";A.i/ 

J[t not the invaaiaUe, custom 

The'gmimal 
gave a strii^ 

' 1^ the man^-and wlm 

waa'maide 'in' the bn^ 

a^;at$Bennt^ (d Tud^ to Mabuiag and' 
a period of pwbation, during 
miih^^llwciQbstanc^ of his intended, she all the 
which he never ate, but gave to his 
i'^i|^j.^ltaB@,and with ^parents' sanction, the manJ 


.iixohai^ of ptoseqta itod food ^ea ma^ ' , 
]i^CiiBs.cf the contracti^/||t^^hat the biidjev v'f 
.P-hW to give the la^irl&hi^^ and the /. 
|ity, the parents for his wife, the usual price bei^ 

’ 7 fO^ shell armlet, or goods to e^" 

.' his sister in exchange for a wife^ 

, price. A pcxn mmi .^hehad no .ai) 
xeaoain unmanied, unless an iolBcB took |df 
Idm a cousin to exchange jor a 'w^e... At 
Im fou^t, but not very seziohsly, tl^ hri^ 

''v 

uniag the husband left his people and 
folk. This was probably, within c 
mmeral custom. 1 found a Muring maoLli 
ife.atliioa,and Mabuiag men living with BaM;: 

Idand, and vim versA. to the case of the lid 
lOrtum of each yev is also usually c^nt 
.owh'idand. On the other hand,. Maiu(ri^.!l^;..^^!i 
vat^ew Guinea) wife, and in the luanii i^tt wii* * * ^***”* 
J»^y widow named Wfigud, 
lijlrilio i]mtrtied.a Tad nian. 1 
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to made witih his wife's peojde when both live en tiie suae 
island, or to dmde his tone between his own and his wife’s 
islands when toe islands are close together (as Mabuiag and 
!IMv), (HT when there are intamato relations b^^n the two 
ishm^ (as exist between Mnralng and Mot^ the prepon^ 
derance of time being spent on toe wife’s islmi^' Whmi, how- 
ever, ton islancte are far apt^ and toe intenaimrto betw^n tomn 
nnfr^nent, thaa, I fancy, toe wife oasts in her lot with her 
Bhsband’s ^ple. 

The m^od of courtship sketched above ^ps iwt observed in 
Mnralng to toe same extent as in toe other ifiltods. In a futnre 
communication I propose to de«nibe the former marriage Cas«- 
Imns of the Eastern Islanders, and then I hope to disciiss this 
question in all its bearings. 

Poly^uny was praetis^, but polyandry was unknown. The 
first manried wife was the head wif^and had control over the 
. others. 'The wives lived togetoer. There was no system of 
(xmcubinage. 

Marriage has no religious significanca There was no proper 
marriage ceremony, not special customs or ceremonies before 
]. or after nrmiage on eitoer side. J did not gather that 
>= to^to dly particular kind dress or ornament worn eitoer 
before or daring marriage. The maiital rights were enjoyed 
after . marriage without any delay or hindrance. I know of no 
;; occasions on which men refrain from cohabiting with their wives, 
tjltoiigh it appears that at Mabuiag namarried men refrain from 
^xiial i^.r^iise during the turtling season. I never heard of 
isen «x«manifpng wivea 

[ believe the wife enters into toe family of toe husband, but 
in hot sure fiiat she joins Ids (totem) clan, supposing her to 
ig to a diitereut one. 

m.right.of^^ husband is might, that of the wife oliedience ! 
I'e wom^ aftp^ to have had a good deal to say on most 
sterns, ^d were^y no means down-trodden or ill-used, 
.women of toe ftince of Wales group were the worst off in 
; it. At toe present time much affection exists 
Btween husband and wife, and the men make devoted fatbms. 
tie often sees fathers accompanied by a little oim, who not 
il|^d£i^y is perched on the shoulder. ’Ihere is no reason to 
tliefe.ti^t tins was diilerent in the past. 

;; 'My impression is that cliasaty before maniage was pracf 
unknown, and that only llagraiit cases of promiscuous 
urse were regarded with displeasiue. There is no reason 
that it was a question of morality at all. 

“ ./ ’^wle difficulty in ^tting reliable 
concerning top relatit^ ig 
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' , A, C. SaWOK. — 2^ Sinography pf the 

i’l&Wy good disdpliii^ The seU-nstraint -ftoqmred during tbe 
^ period of complete isolation was of great value, and >w»iTig cut 
off ftota aU tiie interests of the outer trorld, Uie lads had an 
oppcntunkjr for quiet meditation which must have tended to 
mature their miqds, especially as they were at the same time 
imtexcted'in a good code of nunuls. It is not easy to.coheeire 
.<tf a more efibetud means-for a rapid training. ' 

The cast^tion Ihh yo^ men received at Tud and Malmiag, 
although given as a test for bravmry.'was'^fn itself a ldgsonof 
endurance. 

■ I^ men who elected to praorise sorci^ further mader^ent a 
severe course of instrii^on and of diamgard for personal comfort 
and well-bein^ v 


. ; ^ mto manhood. ntactiaed, lmi‘ I oonld only get .details 
‘ in I ^d nptheat of any . 


mep^'SeIQmn^v-hhvo''’ trials ’-'of. 

thnl^i^tL-mencaitteoverto.Mahi^g 
smd.tliiOwiog sticks, tor days aftwWards th^ ' 

jFeSe ^^spnrtB”ui $he afternoon. The nsdal -mark was the stomp 
tree about four', or five feet in height and five inches iri 
difrioi^. T judged that about ten per cent hit the stump 
'■ hr^' a dmtauce .of about thirty-five yards ; in some cases 
t|^' prints ri the javelins protruded through the stump,', 
.iilith weh yiolmtce Were they thrown. The greatest distance I ' 
iW eaw a javelin hur^ was over eighty yards ^ 

Sometimes a few Mabuug men will throw a li^t TrinH d|.d^ 
(hrstich with an enlat^ end) along the hard sand beaeh.at'hm' 

; tide this riidra along for a great distance, the object bein 
- throw the play at this walking alcmg tim ]h 

jmd hot from aUy one fixed spot, 
y > men -are very fond of raring toy sadii^l 

f y^eh ^ along at a groat paca !]^y ,only sail tiK^4| 

' vrith'toe shore, and quite close to it. . The canoes ate- ^ 

. Ae Same inahum as thriirown canoes, with mainjadl^ 
^^>/l:lmve.sbm— Ithmk it was atlkmn — a n tmtltyfe 
ronoe wito a le^ for a sail j these sail vary well 

*** SaUffli and som^mfM 

V d r g^ ^yli^ fotn| 
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syllable <rf a name of a person would be given, and the preceding 
syllaUes had to be gassed — as " ta” “ Sauia ; Waria,” 

Womar, or Womer, a strh^ game allied to our “ Cat’s Cradle,” 
is by diildren imd sometimes by adults. I have seen it 

played at Murahi^ Tad, and Maboiag. The game was universally 
played tiiroaghout the ^trmts, but it is now dying out ; its dis- 
apj^rahce, uke so many other native customs, appears to be 
<»ineident with the spread of “ civilised ” habits. For a large 
number of 6gares they start with the first one of odr i^stem of 
play, but I did not discover that they make any of our other 
paUems. Usually one person plays it alone, in some cases wafag 
the toes as welt as the fingers, and often bringing the month 
into ireqnisition. - 

'The patterns are v^ varied, and many are extremely com- 
plicated in manipulation, although the final result may be simple. 
They are all intended to be retdistic ; in some cases the object 
represented is obvious, in. others .the imagination must be called 
into play, but other natives invariably recognise them, and 
differaat islanders make the same patterns. The following are 
some of the representations .: — urmi (dog), kork&r (crow),kaier 
■f, (sP“y lobster or cray-fish), gobai (larva of the ant-lion), pearhs 
^ )[a kH^of fi^), per (water snake), pud (mouth), wap (coc6-palm)j 
some other forest rope-like climber), others 
a family “ two picaninny" or “ one pictminny,” a 
;*^piple dug-out canoe or one with an outrigger, etc. Various 

v,i|^ritpvementB appropriate to the object represented are also made 

swinging movements are given to the limbs of the.spinv 
or, by drawing the hands apart, a sinuous motion is 
ipta the snake. 

I do ncd know whether there was any gambling game I do 
there is much gambling now. 

fL ISalay game of cards, Jaro they called it, was very popular 
Mnrali^ when I was there. It was very amusing to hear 
ietpedatioms English card-playing expressions in the native 
m^tsaiaon durii^ the progiess of the game. 

3^re are no animals used or kept for fighting. 

are no dramatic performances or juggling tricks. A 
^amount of legerdemain was probably practised by the 
men, 

. . tdten ^lay with toy bows and arrows, with which they 
pgiten shoot Spaall birds, and amuse themselves in the water with 
^?v^y,;|^nall fish sprare trying to catch fish. 

, Jkm^ — Thk&^','ttt^dauce, was the great amusement of the 
cl^ly understood that there were several 
t ■ distinct oco^oBS jn the soci^ life of the natives when what 

red in.. There wa#ithe saci^^^ 
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; ‘ | 0 «Bb» df .DeiKQi, and |»bbaUy tl^ «jually sftoifed Ini- 
^tktioB JDauces,’ Certain dancas .wjueh only oecoixed on definite 
oecHiBiui, stteh as l^rtiB^idal pen^gtinetioi]^ round tlM tuitlO- 
' platfonne at Mabui^and eb^wb^, <» seasonal, danees, 
aucit as the may 1 >o having a disr- 

tlBcdy.'niy^o<tt,<^aihcter» tisang ^^iis tedn in a bn^ sensb. 
T^tly ahftiw waa vrbat 1 > may tem the ‘'secular dan^’* ot 
otdihaiy kap^ vrfai^ migjifc^be - indulged in ahy day, and in 
whhdi'the u^mn^ vail^b ^Iso enga^ The waiMahce may be 
ocffla rito^ ia a 

saeh- a dance 
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hi 9o Htacny separatie dances. . 4 

' • T Set t^es/mul the peifcarnim may . :v 
■; ■ The ibifo'iting toe ' a' fdw of / 

:'lB%vbb ehn' . 

h)[tf -&^^ed. t* "how mrf' inirbW.'’ ThoSe , :• 

^'Weie canted" by fiie'ds^e^ and ihe* dance probaUy' ’.; 
ients men oh'the war path. •, ,■ .(, 

a ’ ntftw advances sin^y and dances in a stamping-like manner. .'^ 
^'Kurali^ thur Was -^fled mai i cmmVr. and moi i itnmi^ at V ’' 
jh^niag, and was s^'.tn mean "pat thb fire out" kffWp^; 
^tmy (It, p>: gireS mue lOsirnm and its cohtaracti<^ 

*|««’aiSm,a8msaB»ig ‘fthe&ehasgonh'<^ 
i 'JtTn one dance the mmi continually stand on orm l^v^ 
.:lii{d$y move the othm up and down. Itiis is called 
crdM'sysr. 

;i:' , to the forcing is called 

/ dS^l^ is raised after thw other. . - 

■ Vya -riia^ jyawj^^ there hr jumping with hofib h 

, 6he dah^ hdrumr-alapi, represents the large Ihsted' 

' Wroii^y known as "i^ana”) in a swinunmig atthittS 
In the iap<{ciab dance) a man dances in t 
at^ude wiih^e upper anns hozizcmtal andthe fores 
' ’ IhtWe tbh names of a few other dahses. . 
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dauwt m)ri^|let from of ti^r moire- 

naent j it ^(»t see^ as if they axe boaai^ a holein ^ ^ond, 
tihe au£t liaiiig in clonda. Naturally, this cannot last long, and 
when tired, tihe pair retire, their places being taken by another 
two, and so on, until all have displayed their terpsichorean 
skill, and a splendid exhibition of activity and vent it is. The 
spirit of emnlation is largely evoked in this figure, and the 
onlookers admire and applaud the most vigorous and staying 
dancer of this particularly ftUiguing step. 

At Mowat, in Daudai, amongst otW figures I saw the fol- 
lowing. The men d^c^ in a circle in single file either from 
left to right or from right to left ; there was a pause after each 
evolution: during each, circumrotation the men would perform 
some definite movement whidt illastrates an action in life, 
OTch as agricultural, nautical, or fishing employments; forex- 
ample, a man would erouch and move his hands about as if he were 
planting yams— or seeking for peari shell at the bottom of the 
sea. These movements are well known to the spectators, though 
tile foreign observer inay not catch the allusion. I rather suspect 
tiiat in<^ of the» piovmnents have become conventionalised 
. timing inmaneielde dimee representations, just as seme of the 
. adjimcts to the danee are degenei^ representations of objects 
, n^ in every-day life. In illnstration of the latter point I 
mention that I have seen weak painted bamboodmws 
n^ed .in ,tiie dmM% .:y;hidi were functionally useless, and 
lkJI^ I imM;ured,twob»Bhoo Wv^ and eliugs of a m'mnay 
adhr; a^adt^ usdess. niiniattare dugong harpoons 

/l^ .fimiiished; drewhme .m tbispiqier I have d^a^ribed 
?t?»^ted d^eueiate spare -bow-string worn in the 
ndd -when danring^ TTiese desmiptive movements wm« 
|d^nmn^ of the %q^ danced in the Straits, and I have 

®***®’^ *^*oder8. As a matter 
5 r . tibe dftac^ were orig^nellj' imitative, 

p^j^insti^died. leccgmtotm 

ihl^tboie compHeated figure 1 saw at Mowat consisted 
advancing jn a line up each side of the dancing 
the firet pair who met retreated a little in the middle 
spectators; when the next two arrived 
separeted to allow them to pass between, and the 
^gH»mera took np their jMisition behind the former, and so on, 
Hl^^ihe last pair passed between the gradually extendin« 
cl standing men. ' ^ ^ 

f I saw executed at Muialug the party 

' jB,^eep,and at various times manAiei, 

evm and again- tWy nil 


L U efOu 


Aisilig <»^ ftod shooti^ **Wak-»’* t^ or tijuee 
'Vj^ibes (with aa mpha^ tm Uie last tillable), ct ther made.ttds 
f ; 'manaeavie when &rraii^ in a Kinlcurde. Finauj there is 
a^r^ id jinlt:eineai with exaitant criea and with . wainng x^t ^ 

^ Iha sigBifik»i»^\of this dance, or rather saries ef dancea^ is 
saffidentf T^ebyiiMia.' : It illostrateit a band of warriors jopceeding ’f> 
in' atteck a hostile , party. Ihe “wahu” is the cry they made 
Wheo, having tdaip and decapitated their enemy, they wave the 
hOad on tl^ cane iHngs, Ihe rahain of the fin^ measure 
b^.g, " I. dph^fear anyane^rhaye akin a thousand. men” 
£t^gm» 4aiiet8 , — im are the 

proeemonfd’ danced ' Orahedted' W^ The 

little I hayeteaByah^.^enSiWtd he. found in their appro- 
pdatesect^iih.:.|hi^'de^^.inhdyds^b^^^ cute seas^al ^ 

early in 

it er(Hiiditlby rahi^iaied the fitting * 

t'C vt-; • r;! • ''S'!' 


hh^^itves who were livii# Id Thtandi^ Island 'madec 

t-JfL... i*L_ ij it.” 1.1 ..:.. y'-.j .. 






and {tf^sed their di^t. I used, to go and 
aoe.th^ ^borate maska xhade end deebtated.. They were aP 
'^ "same pattern, and consisted ' of the usual conventional 
' crbcodSe’s head anmounted by -a huihaa &ce ; above tiiis wani 
v&ted a lepresentatum of a yaw-fish five &et in length ; towerit 
above.its cfflitze was a long, narrow, erect triangle covered 
; l^tritey-red and fhhked with white feathos. Five different kite 
tff birds, from a b^ (ff paradise to a pigeoi^ supplied feature J 
' admn the iteUterkaUe atructare, which attained a height dBf 
feet «x.ni<^e& The mask was pamted with black, redj;;^ 

«md a lit^ Idne p^nrent. In oldeii ttnee such nmska ^ 
ineda ^ tartle-ihc^^'-tbose were constrnctod .ont pf o# 
.t^bi^teidktensinetins. ^ 

';p33Mr df^ding ground was in front of CshwH sq^ 

:heliiid which the. performers retired in rptati>^ " 

\ refreehment. da the dances were usually at. 
vldiOnmiite^^.t^ TbteCyfas 

wte pracrtuaQly coiifin^.t4; 
idwdwhna «d:Odih aide i the It^^i 

’ ‘ .to .the' 
slowly W41 



swfNCteil^ of thS: chant 
ite-i 0 i 

■Ry.. *” ■?. > j 'f' ^ /'■; 
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dance commenced on a Sunday aftemoon, and was continued 
every evening and at intervals during the nights till the 
Thnrsday fhtlowing. 

The men wore the tu, or men’s petticoat, made from the 
shredded shooting-leaf of the coco-palm ; hands of the same leaf 
encircled the ankles and the leg below the knee {dvma iukwr), 
maybe together with the makamak, some wore the crossed 
shoulder belt (kamadi), also formed of the palm leaf. Amlets 
(rniwur) ^orned the upper arms ; in these leaves were inserted. 
In the right hand strips of the palm leaf were held, and the 
large mask covered the head ; it was held solely by the teeth, not 
even resting upon the shoulders. 

The song chanted on this occasion, together with the air, is 
given in full in the section dealing with Afugic (p. 374.) 

I have a note of a dance called kap garig, which was held in 
Tud when fruit was ripe. The time was regulated by the position 
of a star named Kerherki. They danced for only one night, but 
kept it on till daylight This would probably be a mask-dance. 

It is probable that there were several other occasions when 
dances with masks would take place, and although I have no 
information on this point, I suspect that certain masks were 
reserved for particular occasions. 

The most sacred of the religious dances were those connected 
with the initiation ceremonies of the lads and the funeral 
lances. Of the former I have unfortunately no account from 
ihe Western Tribe, though I have some details of that function 
the Eastern Tribe, which I propose to publish on another 
iskm. What I have to say respecting the funeral reremonies 
JU be found in the sections relating to the different iaion.^ 

• ^(MafamiaUiona . — ^There are only foot-ways, which are not 
to or preserved save by the actual walking along t-bnin 
ina ^ no rivers to cross, or boasts of burden. 


! ■ 








nWMtligr ana Searifieatian. Painting . — ^The custom of paint- 
tbe body on various occasions was univetsaL The pigments 
Id were ^ (red ochre), white (lime), and black (charcoal). 
lxiE!\mtiation the bodies of the lads were coated with char- 
far as I could learn this was for cleansing the skin 
"-Ornamental purpose. When going to fight, the men 
■>es red, either entirely so or partially, perhaps 
tWeh of the body and the legs below the knees, 
-wmets 6k^>ip tiV part of the body only. The body was 
.■tte last pair p\by those who were actually engaged in 
M** standing xae^ ordinary kap tlie face, body, and limbs 
I ^d with red,wlute, and black, according to 
rar dance the painti^ was mneh the 
letual omflict. I have seen ' 


' 2 ^ 






A. C. MiamVi^Th* JHknegroph^ ike 


Im s spot Of of nd point oa tlnsif jhco for f 
pttnm^t Pfaiasfce^ the body witii jgr^ mud was a sign 
of thoorBing. ' 

There is' no ^rtnah or nail, stain, lire natives often nib ml 
in mi ^eir ddns; Stnoetimes tWy smear themsdves ovm with 
espedfdly their scidpe, to Kce. The effect of this is to 
tmnporarity tarn the hair ; it is pnAwbly this mieamstn&ee 
ednch has given rise to the statement ot ted hair bein^pocasien* 
sky met with ammig the Papoans; at all events 1 nevm saw or 
hsaid of a trtdy led'haired Pi^nan. Wood ashes me also 


n 


> 


Tattooing in nn knawn ; hat the body ttsed to be 
omamiehted with i»isen .eicnrtrice&. According to ht^mgillivkay 
(Hi p..l3)K .ilhese were fmmed by cnttang the skin with a pieee 
a ehe«^ leaf at a certain ^ant Was mtrodnced 
/pKto the woimd to' pinnmat edges inma nnitai^;, a^^ n danb 
tort dN^mts j^o^ over rtl,andkeiA there nntil rtie nOoes^ 
' 'e m »-' 'eif ^ hMrtherti'-|Kbd^^ - 

^i^pn^Sti^Istaad^ ato dBs^^goidiedbyehnge^^c^ 
M.te^ srtr.bnfy'rh^tly raised, em of tteOt octoetnictum;^'' 
: winki Z lUme been, tend has some connecticm with a 
I’teitlSy-ocenpSes the right rttonlder, and is oocarionally repeated 
(Maegilliviay llv p. 18). I suspect that a yooi^ 
was not aUowed to a cicatrice until ho had kill^ hrt 
'i^rt ^rtlle or ^ ' 

^kiSfhi^Irtcatriee has been noriced by all voyagers to the StndtA’ 
Mvrt fignras rt three mem, in which it is very indtsuiiiii^j^ 
*^]fslttns” of Masig(I, p 159>,old “ Dappa”ot Ito. 
mid “ Mann *’ of Erub (IT, p. 237). Tliese are ahw^ 

! iejteO dncpd in **'Skete!!hra in Anstrafia and the adjacent Tsialrife 
/ght -JT^ <md XX) by Harden S. MelviUe^ the artist who Wahj 
hoa4tth"Fly-” Gill alsogives a sketch (p 241), and-"^”^ 

V hayiimiiirtrfoal sear is made on the shoulder of all' mail 
pHteadai] and in the Straits.” Dr. GilFs sketch k 
^ VU. In a small book by W. £. Broeket^ 

^ llaitative oi a Voyage &om Sydney to Torres “ 
rtortehes of “ marks cut cm the natives’ shoulders,” aim 
hsiPL IL As all the illustrations in the pamphkA' are. 
too mtuh stress mast not be laid mi thm 
woo^ is mie 1 reproduce the figures hem It v^: 

1, 3, PLVn,con{ormto other patterns here ^v^^ 
tovet oS tilie lines in fig. 2 I take to be lim 
I, suspect that the same also applies to 4he. 

5 1 cannot andeistond at alL Zt-m { 
is often extremdy difo^mlt to make 
SQ tei^at|oii, eepec^y when 4t 


.^Mir 
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tiaa. fb»iivaoflur&slflQtA«iin.practifial]7tiieii«^ 
iaibBiitttton m the tml^ect. 

WHAM tl» EestemOMbe), as&teseffif IseaUed, 

«iMeiit eftliar<meiie e¥Ott bf^idra It8|aeBeaoe,dtlier 
sa|^ ^ ^ aheex^ ai^^Tg t» {wve had m> s&d 

i Ki ^i^c attce. I was infiEKrnied If a man had a fine tad 

wanted teknic “finh.* he wcmld have it cat (m ene or on both. 
SMieaaidit wi»iMd,on “h|gmtai,” So far as I coaM learn the 
fiattem of the hoimai re^eaentsthe oeib of the intBiitanfw o£ the 
fiehi^hamm" {l^btegillivny gives "iarmoi" as the Kowiaie^ 
name tmSertofbmgw mvUifMaaiw)i hut I am doaUful as to 
Beta sagfe uaaof ^ WertemlWbe, sofar as I couii team, 
has a hotinai ahhoi^ 1 made repeated enquiries aftar it m 
evarjF poaaitiiioeeamni, and of the Eastern Tribe oxdj three old 
men rea^Ung <» Mer possess it These I have shetoh e d . In 
same id^ I saw and sketched a cooo-nnt water-bottle 
with a ocmi^ykatedluteM engraved upon it, and lastly I pro- 
cared a mask at Nagir,n»win the British Maseaia,mi which 
was carved (fig. 8, PL VII). 1 have also seen very impm’- 
feet o;^»es ef it on the shonldms of two n^ves «E Smamset, 

•?-! lastly there is a bamboo ftom “ Cape York; ” 

which two mmOl iaimai are 
mcetehed. Tlas pipe most ceztaiidy was <MviafnAinti>H 
Ipw .ifeattve of Tones Straits, tpobaldy a Nagir aauB,as two laige 
«Ma masica are rise leineecided, ^ a emiide of shakes very 

ptadav to makes eat on the backs of the women <d the Tabu dan. 

a'rtomhdd.hry^Ae ti^ef ef h&buiag that -men would often cot 
(S fe^ber-Uke mark on the oaU edthe % tor tire purpose 
She attentum ef thewomen to their fine 1^ and 
attiKlity tt danok@. ^ 

Nia hhwwAmaed by the dhief of Ifalmiag god Tnd ^itt 
have tfaMe kinds of eicatrioea 
WMaa; Or Jfa«M vsal, a ontved line of minifta 
toam the eotneia of the moath, up the 
the ^etiL-bone. There is no ptevioas record of this 
„ «!»« I aeea a wennan so marked. * 

****** ^ breast mark’^. I saw only three women 
this scar, and two of them were natives of Daudai • 
ie^sStefy, I have no information abont the third. Melville- 
the 'jO women, one from Ikab, and the other from DaodaL 
" he^^ctes (PL XVIII), but not in his illustrations to 
d bfiv.” JThe ,s^ tliere depicted is similar to that on two 
death-dance. In ye charms (nettr madvi), one of which 
id be variously paiiffrom Masig, tho^h,I bought it at • 

ice or fancy ; in ,'^ijbned at Mer. I^j^th of these aiCHow in “ 
as if engaged in a adte i 

2'a 5 ' y| 






\ 





-Jl c. ^ 

' ft %ie KHm mim (“back mark”). This I have abeadjr 
lete^ to wbett dealing with Totems. I beUeve this was 
esaaUya tcrtem “ cw«k" So fat as I am aware, no otter author 
has to this mark. The Masig love-charm has a Kitm 

^ 19, Pt TH) of which I do not know the meaning. 

ATthongb none of my informants mmtioned^ the 
aoprais ^St ocoa^onally, at all events m the b^tern 
wfflnen mi^t wear a Jeouiuc. Melville (“ Sketches,^ PI. X VIII) 
has a Daudai woman with what appears to be a on her 

shoulder, and a Mot love-charm has a simple 
ordinary pattern (fig. 17). The only woman I saw with mch a 
mark yras a widow residing in Mot, but who came from Parem, 

In BandaL ■ , . 

My infoimante told ta® that tto first three cicatrices weie 
«aat whai Jhe^^g^^ co^nfflatiy ttey 

, to^^e men, the_ottOT . 

i,.Stk«i»*k&*nhOTbach.toiaako her feel asd«^ 

4ij^hc^ diffionlty. A maiiL id p conea-* i 
■ ■ * hkveh cmocoal feaj* painkd 
]Lt mttiiat ne remmBoei^ that “woman he steal nmh.” , 
fc <m the aoflioir% of the chief of Mabniag. _ 

‘aeaw of mnsaeasooB Cuts and scratches, which are sM. 
viMde <m any part of the body when ill or in pain, must not te 
* ’ fear debate scaiSfications ; the latter have now entirely 

’ ' ' ' ’ ■ * ’ ^ ^r!i 

entirely naked: when fighting 
' shield-shaped portixm «f 


^ — m: - M 

^ ftnH in some dances the men 
woo-palm leaves (te)u ^ The wom^^^ 
these there were two or .ttoee va^ 

" ■ ‘ ^ ^ differmit isha^^ 

- fjg togerl, consisted in moat 
. ^yed leaves, nsnally of the 
t TOfUndHie neck, and half of ' 

down the Wjk. I think this was - 

f. I hot of this I am n<Si sure. Bimab, ^ 

^'■ OTndets and fegle ta, of a similar material, were alsp^^m 
i'^llb cfeidts were worn, or any protection for the/n^id. 

V*i y i,dT m Covering for hands or feet ^ 

' ornaments were worn 

to ^ote viiginit^^ . 

xfe^^Tae hsir was, I bdieve, never allowed^l 

; fomerly it wag^nsnally worn Ipng by ttoi__ , - . 
i; ky tt^lemien. Wh^H^e m en's hai ' ' as cat short or jttortiah. 
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^ M irariwiB s^fes, <Hie of wWch k ap^pairently <» tte lines of 
tha ^(e»o>posterior ctankl deformation formerly practis^ A 
&y<mi}te kshion, now qnite obsolete, was to form long ringlets 

by KiOingfbe Imnr between tbe htmds and s^nrafang it wiw mud ; 
tiiis tras trained The ringlets were twkted,nevOT plaited. 

I believe that women very rarely wore their hair long; still we 
read in the story of Gelam that his mother dress^ hear knr as 
yidai whenshe wanted to personate a DorgaL Wigs were made 
in all the islands, the hair of which was human and done in yalai 
The hair is and was often reddened by the use of Um^ but I 
never heard that lime was used for dyeing purposes, but only to 
get rid of lice. Feathers, flowers, and leaves are now, and were 
Very frequently stuck in the hair, but I do not think that combs 
were used for ornamental purposes ; it is true they are sometime 
ornamented with a <Sfved pattern, especially those -from 
Eastern Tribe, and Jukes figures an Erub man with a comb in 
hk hair, but I have no recollection of ever having seen one so 
h '. worn ; they are always kept in a basket. There is a fair amount 
of hair on the face, but I never saw or heard of any luxniiant 
i ' growth of hair, and it is certainly trimmed. 

Whan cut short the hair has, owing to its frmly nat^, fte 
^i^peusmcenfgrovrii^ in little tufts, a circumst^ce which has 
f -^occasionally lejt observers into the error of believing, that the 
;iuur actually grows in patchea 

f^The ihsxacteristic mode of dressing the hair among the 
iopres Sba^ Islanders k to have it twkt^ np into long 
it Jilrft iii^lets, and w^ in imitation of thk are also worn. 
jK^^lnes. the head, k Slaved, leaving a transverse crest — a 
" sddom se^ among the men, bat hot uncommon among 
utd childi^ fitnn Dainlqr iSand down to Cape York, 
ii^ place and Mnralng tlm hair k almost always kept 
or fashion have their sway, for at Cape York 
i'at tjmm fat a week togetheor seen all the men lads 
^ir twisted into little strands well daubed over with 
'^iSoite and torde fat ” (Mai^illivray IT, p. 13). 

Ih eflkctive head-dress of cassowary (aam) feathers is usually 
. dagoi or dagoisam, the corresponding one ma^ 

tite pltunes of the bird of peiudise ((f^^'nt)k also called ddgam. 
^ 'Jksner sometimes has a central tnft of ddgam. I obtained 
Hwi^ress of a fish’s teeth at Mabnit^, it was called pikuri. 
^Kteith ciotonets (wmidatig) were worn. The finest 
S|l||||ii^Jie dri, which consists of a fan-shaped arrangement 
^^^^^H^thers of the ^ret {karbaif (Fig. 8, PL YTIL) 
and jicndants were of frequent occurrence, but I 
orhearjpf actual car rings. Tlie lobe of the ear 
wiii'^>nll^Knd tlil^iHKgmdnally enlarged until the greatly 



bom tttei* erawtauction, are nt^ly as 

^sons. bows were sinulariy 

" 5bffl» is. thSre. Bothing rem^rfa^ m the M'S?® 

mare bow^sttins sboold be inserted in the arm-guaid, not in the 

ii^^ba^ere>snd the twisting (A the free ends, are the natorei 

result a desiro for otnamentt^on. , *«. ttm 

Jitfiife— For burial cnsttans see the special 
dif^reS^ands. The Ijodies were never cremafed, but always 

* fcfonay; /Sressaie is made by the mother mth 


H- iaL'l2TL* ' • 

_JjIf y^r \wiaaed “Cranial Deformation <rf ne^b<«a 
ffSe Island of Mabiak and oUict ^ 

(rf' women a( the SJE. Peninsula of New (^mea 
!*Pio& tji^Ti Soc.,* New South Wales, VI, 1882, p. 627), Baron 

' it deMildduhO-Maday writes:— a,*,:*,. T* 

f “In AnriL 1880, visiting the islands of Torres Sttmts, I, 
;had the opportunity of seeing, at MaW^^ 
ri«b peiKed on thd heads of 

the ^t weeks after the birth of the child the TOoth ^ 
aocnstomed to spend many hours of the day 

of their in&nts in a certain dm^on, with the ojat 
riving ttem a quite conical shape. I have reen it^^^ 
dyandon manychadren, and have mj^ t 

dribnnatibn, whidh is perceivable in the adulte, is the ri 
this mwMMri deformation only. This observation w^ 
to me, remembering having read, many y^ 


'' * mfoofafl^ — ^PrfobelyttaiWMOT 

,|M|||n«m 
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tbs flpiakm. irf tk® cdeloated biolo^st ai^ aathis^xdi^ist^ K. E. 
de Baw, Memket of Ike Iiaperid Academy of Sciences of St 
' Petwabtug* who would not beliero that manual pressure could 
tow® sndt lua effect on Ihe sk^ (Vide K. Ek de Baer, ‘ ITeber 
Bapuas und Alfaten,’ ‘M^moires de I’Acad. Imp. des Sciences 
de St Brtmrtwurg,' 6 sdrie, t "VlII, 1859, p. 381]^ K. E. de 
exmnsses thfe opinion, analysing the infpiina&)n gix^ by J. 
TMSf^ltvwy [see above]: fae ttnnks that the . obsmmtioim of 
Mai^^viay, who has seen the same above-menti<med manual 
defonnation performed on children at Gape York, are not exact 
eam^i. Benmmbering thia contradiction, I wm t^irefnl to^ 
deci& the contested point, and now, after cueful examination,' 
measurements, and inquiries, I believe the question may be 
regarded as settled, and that the information given by Mac- 
{^vray about the head defonnation at Cape York was not too 
; Im^, and was correct As fer as I know, it will be the only 
. weUrauthenticated example of cranial deformation by means of 
manual pressure.” 

A R Meyer, in his admirable monograph entitled, “Ueber 
kiinstiich deformirte Schadel von B6meo und Mindanao im 
koiml. Anthrop. Mua zu Dresden nebst Bemerkungen fiber die 
, Y«^tung dcr Sitte der kiinstlichen SchSdel-defonnirung ” 
it Gratalathmsschift m Eudolf Virchow,” 1881), refers to cranial 
iforniition beii^ common in New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
iUmm Islands, the Woodlaiks, and Bnk. It is also very 
jbhmum in New Guinea (Gedvink Bay, Waigett, Bawak and 
' Deformed skulls have also come from Tenimber, Timor- 
ind limcSr. Beferenee is also made to “ Crania Ethnica” 
^7X where Quatie&ges and Hamy describe a deformed 
ol^lgman fitom Ttd (loud tie), which' is figured in figs. 
Mi^!|S|l^r; The same authors give a wood-cut (fig. 222) of 
cast of the head of a native of Tud, in wMch 
l^fi^imrpoeterior flattening is well shown. This deformation 
' cajto occur to a variabte extent in the skulls from that 
. nxaanned by the fllustrions French savants, 
mins mysdf observed a mother stroking the forehead of an 
> in the manner described above, and 1 have frequently 
the hair of men, especially of the young men, so cut in 
on, as it were, the slant of the forehead, and . 
to form a fairly straight vertical line, thus 
I conception of a good-shaped head. When 
Us has been studied further information on 
'“^ubtless be forthcoming. 

iferted' to the piercing of the nose and ears. 
imMhr was practised ; feont te^ were not 
I g^^didy done.in Nmth Queensland: . 





oiminMiMiott aoc ao^ other amfeOalaiaa 
. iif ^^ .MSsnaloig^^ . 

'i}-, ^PfHal fli9riK-M-r8o;f6)r as I knotr tihfflfe were no noarhs wh^^ 
jiiaerTed to distiimaiib! a member of the We^iem fhmi that of the 
Xribem Irenes Stiaits, xtor were i&«re any peify badges 
fM othtt'tluatt tho6e>i;datmg to dsn totema. 

; ’ - Jjbfw^~»'!iddt»tfaa"i^d on na ti ^ 1 havo gathered on this snMect 

.' . tidl be Isb 3^ ^ the spdaal aecoimt of the island Mabinag. 

'y bast vegetable 

; ' d wUeh t^.peitiooat8, <irete made, ware , dyed a deep 
'. ^lyeK»w(tQiaa«niB)ke>ehea^ baKnre,and a drep dvdlbawt^' f 
^ ^irtzmgdike 0 ^^ of ..the 'moarnix^ eostiiine^ ,*o§ir, 

t V were disb dmt^dy ^j'ed 1 'do not Icqow how thaeohmre.'were 
'loodao^.'' r ;■• ■■ .. . 

■r / were a^teor 11^ 

the . boxnt eh^ ^^Ithe 

If dtp te be obbdn^ 

,or';Biw»b:‘delire ;..a'>hiBBsat$to'': Wasyalao '.pied j' T 
' ' 'feopa' Ifeal^iind z. 


i^*.lHBa ^fea^j^ptisseA; it 

|Mr>3<iWiiad>appr^^ This latter odottr is no'w ' 

ob^^ irdii white men, and ia yaliied as being a^^ 
^W'htmoasifale eolonr lotirthem to Obtira 'from their Wwn rescnixci^'^ 
was,Tery~tard^ vsed, so that pxaetscally red; wUl^ diidf? 
> were the os^ ppments. in gmie^ nsa Ihe eolonre wmw ^ 
with water; i«^y, if ever, There is no vanBa^ 
Ail situtahle objecte serve as b^bes. Those ip 
|.v;'A^wnon use are thelSetyed bosk of the eobo-nut, and the'd 
of the Ruipawpi; one end td which weathere off ip, 
;;.'V<EiRi^.tBft.<d'fibraaV «' 

Il^was imaaered ooloor, bttt red-.waa 
; their saered objecta were nsnally more cat Iona pamted <wit 
/KOoloor. -. ,. "yy"'- '■ .■ '■ .■.-i'--; 

.• .^i«k-»-The natives greecally sis^ with a ihy^B^ 1 
^theidtiusi. as an acoompeniment^ bnt inay not nOeeais 
I hsbM^ aU smigs are anng hyrmen a^' wtanenj^ 
those chants used by the former, only' d 
''j.eetmnoqies.. 


^ The only chant I have-takoa do^^^ 
? ■: is song in nnison; ;thn, js ipya^ 
songs tbaoBselves serea^pS'be^^ jsvvi 


•:•, prnma^p#||l^‘ ' 
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two the large one of hour glees form a 

month (vmrup). and the smaller cylindrical rariety (hmtkrnt}. 
Empty seeds (^) or sheUs ate often attached to maska or drains 
to sfflfvo as ratUes. When dancing the tattle see^ may also he 
to a stick held in the hai^ or slung onabdt and hang 
in a hunch behind, or tattles may be tied mt to -1^ anna «r 

-anklea. , . , 

iTie drums have but one tympanum, which is heiden by ^ 
jgngets of the extended hand only. They hare iro ^finite 
•‘tone,’' and have no oontzivance by which the skin can he 
t-i ghtonaH or slackened as required ; when tihe tym|MmnBa, 

I aisting always of a lizard’s skin, becomes too slack, it is heated > 
lumps of wild beeswax, “ sugar bag,” are usually stoi^ mi the 
skin to increase its resonance. 

There are no manufactured wind instruments, but a large 
Ensns (“ ^") is used as a trump^; so far as 1 have seen the 
if mouth hide is alwa;^ lateral. I made special en<|uiries, hut 
nevOT heard of any nose-flutes or wind or stringed imtruments 
of any hind, but a bamboo Jew’s harp was common. 

The “htk” is used for conveying signals, but now at all events 
freqimntfy blown when the natives are sail ing , especially 
when going fast or taoing. „ , 

. ' . Of a similar use to the above were the small slinll (iratnts) 

■ ^ the lower toned (h*ya) bull-roarers. So far as I could learn, 
dfter xepeated enquiries, it was only in Murqlng tliat the . buU- 
r (sMmA) had a sacred significance, as will be s^n in the 
Hat of theiititiation ceremony, the women of that island only 
^ hot allowed to see it (this is an Austmban feature). (Figs. 
4d,PLVIIL) 

tern was a remarkable form of rattle {fitdiUrong), so far as 
: nniqne, which was said to be employed in Mabniag 
the tnrtle caemom^ 

•pitdStfxmg, according to my Mahni:^ informant, was a 
Marinstrament eonsiating of a split bamboo, in which was' 
ied a boodle of long thin slides ; the sticks were tied round 
f string, which, when pulled violently, made a loud 
nave never seen one of them, nor did anyone in Mabuisg 
" know how to make tme. The above description was 
I id by verbal information. (The forgoing is an extract 
^lAy notes, ami it was with great pleasure that I found the 
MWB instrument at Mer, where it is known as /do. The /o/o is not 
g xeafivsm, but I bad several of them made for me. I was informed 
-"*«J*qred young men asa lattfoat night rime 

* .m. 7, PI. IX, represents the one now in 

of the split l^boo varied smnewfaat 


"t 

i 

'i 



•md r"e ornaiueni 



ting to pleasure.) 




1 MfuigrAphy of O* 


Tribe), was in nse 

msizeiaisu uiv ordinary N^'^Gtun^ 

" otHivi ni'JtMrB tno) a very 'ftBfeofave figure in a 1 to>p , , , j 

rt^’dSTcJSr^^S^ Singiiig end drums mayte^eard j 
' ^ “® imntBing up 

«(mplS*M repeated one note higher th^ 

"SP'-S m ^Y' and the l^a’t are opportum^ 
deserib^ tibem as ’‘anoaMar 

r' ''**'■' ,V "' .*• '* 

,i.; ' . ’ , V ^ »!' 

: " VW|^i6winK chant was sung at the rel^ous ^ce 

STSS^ent of the North-west Moi^n. The 

#«®.b.r. 1888,.*«a *J» £d“F.£S 

•;,. Iwanff resDonsible for the music. 
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WAnTUTiJ Kap Kudu. 

. - (As rendered by Kuduma of Nagir, 
and Marudgn and Zag&ra of Muralug.) 


%AlEB 01 IKtV. 


-< Oium. 
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KtAnde ie — 
/CamlKHmii 





TagSatfamhel . . , Tama hSt iat . , 

iJJ JJJ -JJJ JJJ JJJ J 

O (to.) o 


fc»/ . , . 

haj 4 ^ > 


J J JJJ 


ie! . . , 

*•/ . . . 


Wa! . . % NgUa hai he! . . 
Wa! . . 4. i^/apat , 


J J J J J J JJJ JJJ JJJ 


asa/i M€km mi 
htl 


i J J jjjjjjjjjjjj JJJ 


iSmptpaiam he! . . 


m! . • • ke! 

SamdIkraL • he! 


jjjj JJJJJJ.J^JJJJJ jj'jjj 

Xmietitiem. /-N 






1. Ngai nataa tt l . ^ . Danabai ie! . . .Marinaidemie ! . 
3. Yamaboi .%»! Wapom^amtul . . , YamabOi be! . i 









.^ ^pi^ nrabla ymnnwt of tiotlblo 1 bftVb'.-W ., 
t*> be tbo warrect msn^ and ih«ri int^ 
baaalala<m is as followit i— ' 




Saw-wsh Dahcb, or Scn^ oy 


West Monsoon. - 

yasif T>ft" see Diysdlf reflected in the |iools 
W-" minor. ' ■ . ■' 

? f a. Tda c«fc tbe dioot of the coco l»dm for me. ~ 
dead coco pate 1*#^ / Ho! 

V'- ■■ l ^tping . • f -■ ■ ■' . , 

>- ^ l^apiHoach the shore, and^ most h^|^^ 

^,K,’A ''--k 


stir&ce of; the sea 


the caW 


,.g“ 


r ’ »» »• . “i.. ^ , -mm- ■ '- * » M 
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% dioi^ teases <rf ^ co«> ^ 

decdtatiog the persMi donog this and other to«»s.^ 

a The dead leives fall off the palms at this 

liehtotng at night k a very characteristic fea^ of 
“^riJi-w^t Monaooni,” and only oeoiBfS at 






4 fish are very plentiful, and come m to 

loefe of several ly the islands there are built ridges or 
low walls of Mocks of dead coral (stones), encli^ng 

, Uree areas: the fish that come in to the sbore^ high 

tidnget caught in these fish wens when the tide 

Aiaiongh this song is sui^ by the Muralag 
it k not indigenous, because the coco palm dws ® 

l&nalug, and the natives do not 
palms are to be found in Nagir, and po^bly 
^^^^^onally made a fish-v^ as an Mabuiag; both features, 
howeVmr, are very chmracteristic of the Eastern Isl^da 

13 j»re are skilled nmmmwis, bid only m a sei^ 

? . iffrthfe term, and I bdieve these are more <w less restec^ to one 
;^««tain <*»hk M do not knoiv whether they t^b then s^ 
TOtematically to their children, probably the latter pick t^ 

' 'to’Ws they best can. I do not know eitoer if toey have ^od 
^ l^isifidl memories, or quick ears for ftesh t^eSj bnt I have often 
‘SoB’ surmised by hea#g natives who had imxed mpch with 
<w .wlro had been to ^dney, whistlmg or hurnm^ 
widek *ny umanisical ear recogmzed as popnlM 

Wifejkt whether they were at aU ooweetly rendered 

muaCwem my notes on, and vocabnlaiy of* 
t fin some othte, occarapn wl^ they can "be more ■ 

a laige fee k made by cfoe tribe it is often 
I ffigniJ nf defiance to Some neighbouring one— an 
" ht—ond may be continued daily for weeks be- 

n- j- — onmmenee: it k answered by a simile one. 

. fl&er kgnals by smoke are in use : for example, the 
ike of an enemy upon the coast — a wkh to communicMo 
lather party at a distance— or the want of assktance— 
denoted by ™«friTig a small fire, which, as soon as it has 
^^^ a.Htffle column of 8nioke,^k snddenly e^ingnish^ by 
uyion it If not answered immediately it k r^ 
unanswered, a large lire is got up a^ allowed 
■ an answer k returned” pfa^Mkiay II; 


r^BS^ for signaling Epr meitt; 

^ r ' Jr - 


% 





'.s 









& t wl^ w<»d liad been previo^y wnfe ^ 

ijKSKSSSa the <^er side of the island to A^inisatt 
Wirj^- ayki'^nrhilsfe we were waiting my comwnions . 

which infonned aiem that the mmi 

nae gestniea which haTe - 
Ksgret that I did not pnt ai^ of 
can only reeall one or two very 
w«v«.y. T»v attention to this snbj^ . 
it ^i»en I deal with the cthm^phy 
nAntrf.lflM this lanimatm is common to the , 

‘ ''^ p^otin ns are common, bnt 1 do not 

cannot tell whether they are alwap 

ancient form. Th^ ajd*^ - ^ 

Sfcie^-::ilfwicy there are certain dUuajS whose HMwe 
to siQ|[ th© clufflts Bit th©' . dances, 
aiiiffiJ* was ceinfined to Itefimte 

ihrtie^r o^tnamajtt , ; as ^eligi^ 
might he song at odd times. The 
of the latter ; of these the first 
UjlMta^^dewn at-Mabmag. and the last two at Mnmli^ 

; ■« ■ « j ifa ffrf wiAsiffl sibr A free translation of 

Zana (Passage Islet) like the 

*** ^ tewir.” Solar 

■>'• ^ iitijj ^ w* ^' p iT^ fr: ^ on there* then ,‘|| 

one fish I ._ 

"** ;hif^Stb&la^*e^*H gi^ ^ 


^ ant wiitiBg was , n^' 

I Hth I m ssage sticks were mapkr 

m ' 


r 
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Ksif of Dcoolc with, thttfc wo&pon- , 

& , Dramna and OrmmetUaiion . — I intend el^wtoe to desmbe 

fi tiie art md omament of toe Tones Straits IslaMers. 

S Ma(Mner 9 ,--Tbsm is no machinery, even of toe simplest des- 

of large siae were formerly used for 
I fishing and fighting. There were no special ww-^oes. Sm^ 

if ftffinen wsreand are nsed by the women to go fishing on n^h- 
t Sling reefe. The large canoes are ^ ns^but a ^natavra 

I omotot have a share in the ordinary fishing logger. titey 

t employ in pearl fishing and dngong harpooning. ^ 

* night is vmy rarely attempted, but the natives have definite 

C ideas of steering by toe stars, should it be nei^ry. 

^ The large canoes of toe Torres Straits Islanders of formCT 
tones must have been very imposing objects when p^ted mto 
■ wd, white and bla^ and decorat^ with white shells, black 
feieathers. and dying streamers ; and not less^ when 

noisy, gestomlatoig, naked savages adom^ mth cas^aipr 
V wronete mdtodlomaments, actively paddling or swiftly 

. , atdling, scudding before toe wmd with mat smla. . 

^ ■ The body of the canoe is cut out of a single 1<^, the ends 
1 endnally sloping up and coming to a blunt point. The «des 
aie generally heightened by a gunwale board atout four mchra 
in height. The- smoothed lower edge rf this is laid on to toe 
edge of toe hoUowed trunk. A sidit bamhOT is placed, 
rind outermost, against the joint, and the gunwale is lashM on to 
toe tauak testring, which passes through holes previously bored 
l^te JK' another in toe gunwale and through the upper 
» of toe'trunk ; a long triangular weather board is similarly 
to the gunwale at the bow. A vertical flat end-board is 
teerted in the bow and at the stern. The central platform and 
ontrigeers are neat added. Four bamboo poles, twelve or 


the canoe and stretch out some ten feet on the other, ana 
^ k^are similarly placetl on the opposite side. A donble- 

ubmit eight feet long and made of light wood, is 
Atoned on to the end of each pair of towart poles. Two 

sticks spr=ns lifci^a \/ each near end of toe float and'; 






A. U MSuiPSPimfA^pftht 


IMMm til* tidtt, sod to irisidi tlmj «** fn^ad 

liili^. 3%e {datiionB is nu^ pI lesi^M of iMoabo^ '«)i»:h nip 
ite^'^seli' to th*. le*^ of the eextoa £eoh side «l tiie 
fltfifom is b^dedi hjr a peeal)ar;idud (d or vattied 
uitiEto. hoilt im to tiie tdatfoarm. . It eonaiets xrf two xoara of 


oceationally fo^ or five feet in height (nsoallj thej ran mixdi 
•hater wm tiito fi^emorly). Lto^ etkhs wore woven h^veen 
tite opiate, wid' tii* ends encdosedi Ihos two long 

Mpovr xeeeptadto were fioned aieng the outer e%e df ^h 
sicte of the platform in which were placed their fishing<gear, 
w^r-hotths, bows and anoWe, and ot^r bebn^gs. 

A pair pi erpa**ttos starmigtii^ the middle of the canoe. 
The paddtes are dtoot five keA long itotfa a ronoded obtoog 
Uadt^ and. are vesy. elomsSj, maeb, and witiioot mj orea- 
’ meatotioiL A hpm Ihd board ii nsed aa a redder tA the stem 


Vr.li- >Tv^P>lnT*!3WK . f.'i h !-T.wr 


attoefaed tonhawaw/aikd kept in the ..bow. Bamboo ^es for 
; .maato and Iw.ftoating thessmoe re ahaBew watm; .are tied to 
"'titoiaidea.^.tiwhnrea.' 

.-\^e aaOs an two in nnreber, and are oblong erections of 
tinditing tome twelve feet in hei^t and about five feet wide, 

. are plaoed in th* bofwa Ihemate are skewered on to two 
kog bembeoB, wlneh aa|^»rt them akmg thw length ; abamboo 
atoy ako aerves to ke^ the sail nprig^ 

Ihe foUowing deeer^^km by Macgillivmy is bettor than any 
{''ereldwiite :-«^,Wfa«n'detiraus of makk^ saO, tte first proohss 
• ktoa^np in tiie bew two pole* aa maats, and on the weath^ 
tide a ki^pr and stoater chm is kid aeress the gnawalea, aa^; 
loajeota entwards and backwards as an outrigger. Ihese are 
fiartiim supported bytisys and gnys, and, togethnr with.aan^ljei' 
hr^ pok finked at the serve to support the {oeasor* 
ai^ wfakh an nsuidly two in number, made u^oattisi 
paodamm Irevea, and avenge four and a half feet 
torelve re height, Iheaaik have a slender pole on * . 
whitii the watting is secured by small pegs. When ' 
put up on «sd side by side^ travellii^ along the ' . J . 
reeaqs aeanegtomet Whmi blowh^ fresh 
- ke^ a man stom&ig tm the tempoeaiy ontr^er ^ 
by Ms we^rti the intiinatire of the eaaoe to leerei^ 

^ tlie ^^^reg pkoed in the bow fhese canoe* 

Iti^y, bat.wheti go^.^we may .ehtala a 
^'iseWtii.'Qr.tii^ kahto'^an. hSwL .Except .in wnn lMp^w 
.^-wtre.^ve ' and' < >o btiltif fa’^mmcm riieli y^ i^ 
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WtO^ T¥9)e of form ^rtdtt^ S8S‘ 

me thoM (tf Monay aad l^urttleT' Islm^ra^ oecamwaity as' 
moeh as sudy feet Itmg; those of ti»e Aostraliaiis «i» ^ooaU, 
wtityiiffi at Gape York he^een fifteea imd thirty feet ia ler^h. 
Byen we Kowtaregas hate madi finer canoes tiian their neigh* 
bbnra te the mainland; one- which 1 tneasoind alongside we 
aMp #aB forty-five feet Ibng and tinee and a half in ^atesC 
vridth, wad cffldd |8a*Jy with twenly-five pe(^l& ooo- 
tfMt^njof a Cfowe ih the nei^honrho^ of Gape Yoric is statt 
lOoi^ upon 89 a amt nndmtaking, aithongh the hbonr has 
been' ma^ le«»ned by the intrbdnct^ of iron axe% wh^ harm^ 
completdy saperaeded those of stone formeiiy in use. A tree 
otf snffici wt size fm firom limbs — nsnallya species tABemibax 
('idlk-cotton tree) dr Srythrina — ^is selected in the serab/cat 
down, hollowed ont where it fells, and dragged to the Imdi by 
ittmns df long eihnbeis naed as ropes. The re maining requisites' 
are now add^ ” (II, pp. 15-16). 

■ One «^oe I ’measured at ^huh^ was just upon fifty feet 
lo^; the hollowed trank was eight feet six indies in circam- 
ferdice, with an opening one foot wide. The platform was 
■. six feet ten inches across and seven feet three inches long. 
The inner side of the platform-basket was one foot in height, 
and the ontermost, two feet five inches. The inner and outer 
receptacles were respectively she and a half and three and a 
, half inchm wide. The thwart poles of the outrigger were five 
■ feet five indies apart, and projected twelve feet live inches 
■. the gunwale, er nine feet seven inches beyond the 

j^tform. The float was twelve feet long. One old canoe at 
' feet nine inches long, the trank was three 

' •^Sefc nit iadies aetoes in the widest part> and two feet seven 
; . ixwhes deep. 

• canoes may he locally made in the Chpe York 

. and in the Prince of Walw group and at Nagir, as 
/tt«^liy|||||f informs us, and I too have seen a small canoe 
warmade by a Muralug native ; tliis is only occasionally 
'. dime, and those there made are probably all of small size, 
^re is no doubt that all the la^ canoes in the Straits 
im rad were obtained from DaudaL I describe the details 
>f Uife trade in the section on Trade. The trunks were hollowed 
Ot in the vicinity of the Fly River, and fitted with only a 
^e outrigger, as their’s is only river navigation. At Saibai, 

. WM informed, the canoe was refitted, this time with two 
. iiiitri^rs, and ra attempt at decoration was made. Hie fitnire- 
fastened on as well as other how oma- 
j.. _^,.A;'1il(g«her with white shells and cassowary featiiera. .Use 
; eah'oes were farther brnamented by the later purchasers, as th^^ 
'iteed to pride themselves^^n their fine canoes, and the SaihaiS 
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A. a Mhm^ira^ o/ Ou 

' dcioonticnis, hariiig a pur^j^ ctonmercial n^ifirAnnc 
itatiber scant 

■ possewioB ofttro outriggers is characteristie of the Torres 
amts oattoe. The some kind of canoe, though of inferior sise 
^ constmctiop, occurs at Gape York and according to 
Mw^illivray Jt extends "from Cape York along the Eastern 
coast as fer south as Ktzroj Iriand, a distance of, 500 miW 
At the Wter place ire found a small canoe vrfth two outriggers 
sem:ea]M onshoreamongsome bushes" (II, p. 15X Theselatter 
are evidently first or second-hand imitations of the 
canoes. 

The Daudai natives have canoes with but a single outrider • 
up ^ nyers the canoes appear to be simple hollowed-out 
tnrate'; also rig^t down the South-East Peninsula and among 
tfaeia^nds.off that end of New Guinea the canoes have onlv 


I was much pWed when I first went to Torres Straits by 
i occa^aHy seeing a canoe with a tingle ontriggen I aftei^ 
^nhfound ^ h behoged to a Kanaker, from Ware, one of 
the New Hebrides, residing at Jtiabuiag, and that he had re- 
outmged a native eanoe according to the fashion of his own 
jiMpIe W^n I was staying at Mabuiag some natives of that 
nfaind were fitting np a canoe in imitation of this one, and with 

a sin^e outrigger. a foreign custom is being imitated; how 

to It will sp^d it is impossible to say ; but strangely enough, 
the ^tOT lnbe has entirely adopted the introduced fashion, 
Md 1 did not see a stiitary canoe with a tinrfe outrigger. At 
tte Murray Islands, according to travellers, the canoes formerly 
had two outnggers, and there is a most excellent engraving of 

f P- 169). MelvilhMiie 
on the m his “ Sketches in Australia,” has give^tm 
good figures of Erub canoes ; that on PL XVII has a hut-lihs 
erection on the platform, that depicted on PL XIX is l ^lj qM 
ment^andisaveiy valuable record of an obsolete craffli^ 

qureboned, the old men admitted that the fashicm had 
in umtation of the South Sea men. These outriggers 
an alm^ continuous platform from near the floatto 
equal ^tmre on the other tide of the canoe; the lattoiki “ 
J^e Fox (Htt Kvms) terms a “wsath^' platfonA** and d 

to »hia bmi^ «> , South Sc» rig Jouml jimtii. 

built on^ — 

I anfes^tiiai sefo of tto 
pwpw, 

L. * u3ad..furthm', i im i iiiii.i 

i ^ey usualty have * 
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stimsail, fotesajl, aad jib; tiiere is - bo bomrprit Ammig the 
WestOTB Tribe, Eoiopean aails have not yet quite supplanted | 
the original tos^ sails. l%toaghouttbe ^iad» canoes am I 
B^'^coiated in the oM style ; in li^bniag 1 found two osmoes 
udrieh were mom or loss decorated, but utilitarian ideas are ':§ 
m» too widely e|Head for the aesthetic faculty to be indulged i. 
'in.'- ’ ■ ■ ■ ‘I 

Tart U, I give short descriptions of the old a 
babi tatjrftfia sinoe they vari^ somewhat in diffei^t isltmds; at |: 

E resent a modified form of the ordinary quadraugular South Sea |- 
ouse is ci universal oGcurrei^, having almost entirely sup- 
plmted the <dd forms of huta ^ 

J^^—Plre wasproduced by simply twirling between bothhands f 
ft vwd^ on a horizmttd stick; in other words, the most juimi- ri 
live form of fire-drilL In revolving the upright stick the f 
hands travel downwards, and on reaching the lower end are f 
rapidly carried upwauds. Wax matches are now in universal 
nw amongst the natives, amd it is only as a very last resource . 
that they will revert to the tedious fiie-driU. ^ a matter of ^ 
fiiOt the house fire is always kept burning, and from these fire J> 
laands are conveyed into the hush when they go to make their | 
gardens or into their canoes when fishing. There is nothing \ 
sacred or mysticad about fire. | 

The vertical stick is called ini (penis) in Muralug, and the | 
horisontal stick mgai (I do not know the meaning of this word ; | 

mad is their name for vulva). Mac^llivray calls the fiie^ticks 4; 
otdlectivdiy "aatgai;” in Mabuiag the name given me was 

i 

' ^ring ^- — ^1 am not aware of any animal substance being used | 
or'df ever having been used for the manufacture of rope, string, '9 
'[ er thread Macgillivray describes fishline as being “ neatly made | 
from the tough fibres of the rattan, which are first scraped to . 

. the xequis^ d^ree of fineness with a sharp-edged cyrena shell, J- 
:^ftn twi^d and laid up in three strands ” (11, p. 20). . # 

String is often twisted or plaited from coco-nut husk fibre, % 

■. and rope for hawsers of canoes or for dugong fishing is made 
from some climber, and is either twisted or made into a kind of 1 
- plait ; l£ie latter is known as am, tlie former as kwodai (?). Mac- 
g^Uiviay says that cables are made of twisted climbers of the 4 
. J^agdlaria ivdiea (IT, p. 16). No spindle whorls are used ; all 

is purely filler work, but a pointed stick is used in .| 

' ' making the am. The stdn of the large common .orchid is used to - 

nienet Toik) names are TespeeUrely eaeAoats (penis) and -.r- 

X o»VJW MaegilliTray spells them for the Qndang IMm, atAamfaf'^g- 
In the laMtemlslimih the fire sticks are called Csan)-, s^C i 

eoUajtirely, $oigf»i ; the leT^fing moTem^ i» called 





fi**®***^ M<itB and Lsketa 

To^^ ^<>»’fr-'— Tbopfeii no katboK. . .- 

^ ^ *>«^*« a*e jBadeL 
I 1 w oj tk. 

- jtey .ki^atk^le^d ngt obtak «nj reliaWe infomaA 

> feS^h^tiflESf?® -tone akU I»m 

•««>• 

!»»»» ' 

Hei. 

? ®>“> “>» »» mgilwermg nob «f denirip: 

potion of reefs overlaige areas <rf 4e Stwits^k*^^^ 

.' tii'irjy My.g ~p.pUol hgeU. .M. tbg 
Btnnoa 'Tkfl *** ®**gw of vanoDs prominent ■ 

' awan>{ 9 s representation of wldch l 

wttiTOBiue exc^tswinune^i&'J^^j 
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Miural forms,— I shall deal with this subject in my pro- 
pose study on the Art of these pe<^le. 

CbBseroottsBi.— like all savages tto isloudera ate undoubtedly 
oonservalive by mdiure, but a change has come over 

them in this respect during the last fiftmi yeara I have 
ttheady mMteed the alt«ra^ whi^ bae tafc@r place a the 
rig e# ‘cMioes mi 4 the style of house, b(k)h of which ate 
im^ated {torn South Sea men (Kanakeis). 'Hte missionaries have 
iotiehaOed the univeraal oal^gown worn by the wcnnen. M 
e mattor <rf fact surprisiugly little, exists of ^eir old habits, 
emrtiMik and even fadie& This can, I think, be account^ for 
in two kmys: (1) He smliness of the populi^on, evmi in the 
'mo^ p^htted ishuids, and riie consequent direct ii^umice of 
foreigners on every individual member of the community, which 
]^(^hidea a leaearve p<q>nlathm which mi^t tend to counteract 
inimvataon; (2) The new rivilisation would appear to t^ 
natives to be so incomparably superior to their own that they 
would lose faith in aU the past and accei^ the new en masoe. 
Wien a new dvilixation is but Uttle snperior to the indigencHis 
one, tlm jwocess of adaptation will be but gmdual,and “sur- 
vivals” (d the oM trill long persist; but when the contrast is 
great the change will bo coirespondiugly rapid, provided that 
the two races are brought into contact and that the lower one 
'is not elitainatod It often saddened me to see the sudden 
sohe face whkh these people had made, and to hear their 
' nnccaseiously pathetic references to the past. A few really 
' ywen md to fwl r^yet for what was gone, especially my friend 
r'l&iaov the chief of Tud. But tlw general indifference to 
I fgftajUr y monaments or. relics, the ready way in which they' 
. WOsld usually put with things belonging to former times, the 
UliaHMto'^ artiatio feelii^ in the decoration of their canoes or 
in wood carving, and w forth, plainly illustrated the sad degra-. 
diftibn which accompanies the partial acceptance of another 
.'eivOixatk^ 

Variatum , — I have incidentally mentioned variations in im- 
‘ {dements, customs and so forth, and will allude to this again in 
Part It 

Tiwnuufih— 1 am unable at present to say wliat may be 
larded as the inventions of the Torres Straits Islanders ; pro- 
bably they may lay just claim, to the dugong harpoon and the 
; j^fsrm, and also to the peculiar rattle, the padatrSng or 
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PAST n. 

BmoDtrcxoBT. 

niis seetion 4bab a irambw of cnstoms trbieb aze Teooided 

eitMT from 4 idj^^udand or firom a group of ifilandsaDd some of 
i[gi«h tibetefiBe may he local, ai^ tfot common to the Western 
Xnm as a whcde; fm this reason I have deemed itadidsable not 
to momposate them in the prerioiiB section. - ] 

I have mnfeoed the acooont of the customs of tire inhaKitAT.^ 
« ereh idand with a hori^ sketch, of the physical features of 
t^ isla^. as these ^ve, in some cases, natnrally determined 
the conditKms of existmice. 

IsUndOT ate tame l^pnan^ bnt they have developed 
certain cus^ along special lines, and it is interesting to trace 
eatamiwi^vaoetiee.whichareherewconied. Awiderexpeii- 
eoce vomdt donhtless sbov timt most of ^the customs are eomuMm 
to the vrhqto trihe, }mt that every i^d or mronp of islands las ; 
d^tor^tiOBafrrmrtheocmmirnitope; Asn^tbeerpectci - 
Pa^ no^uei^ is marked in the islmds of Saibai and Bauan, 
iarhue ^ natives of Muralog have been modified by contact 
with the inbabitante of the Cape York Peninsula. I shall 
toaerve a oonsideratiott. of the jhyaicBl characters of the people 
till another occasion. , 

‘ ^ Westmm Tribe aoctMrdmg to toe gronps I 

or ammties laid down at the beginning of Part I. Com^ I 
meticu^ ^m the Norto I.pass across the Straits and end with I 
tto le^ chatMtenstic of the islanders. Several islands ate I 
to m tou pert, as I have made no obMorvations rmth^l 
^bxopology,noris there any account of toe same bv the am 
I have so fieqnently quoted. . * 





Wiutem Tnbs of Torm Straitt. 


IWt— ThcUbrnd aad^inliatntiHito; Initjatum into numlK^ (with code of - ^ 
Cwobh^i aad mniagei Ocutoaa nb^gtoA^^bgi JPonenl 


UudiBd ^ iahthiUBiti. 

K^girt— Xhonbf^awl^iiihaldbntei Hoatwi OaidoM; Ttofibx<d tkii]l«i 
Xti^pi^o tefuenta-in-iMr ; InfMMxctdei Adnltnyt Cli«aa to insTay( 
emtoma I Stoeral oeraotoniM to Magm. . . , 

iltowto «>MRie itltncl a>^ iti inhidittsto. 

whad nd iti hthalntaiito ; Bound hooae t MaA. 

.toawrft—^ hdand aad ita inh a hi tan U j Honaea; HoaaaonpOeaj Wate^ 
' hsiaa-aadgaadana. 


Moa : — ^Ihe iaiaiid and ita inhabitanta ; Fanenl enstoma ; Magie. 

MmrtHn ^ tDie ialaad and ita inbabitaata ; Cooitahl^ and maniage ; Eiiaaett* 
to paocBts-in-law ; Faiturition^ Infantioide; Kamiiigiiitoita ; OfaiUtood; 
Mdae jpienang and acarifieation ; Dreaa ; Xeztila fabxioa ; Land tonuitt ( 
Initialaon into manhood ; Warfare: Tariona aii|ientitiaina ; liagio; Vnneral 
caatoraa; FntaM atatOi 


Saibal 


Saibai ig one of the largest islands in the Straits. Itisionghly 
M-';. dlipsoidal in shape, with a length of twelve miles, and an averse 
^ hr^th of three miles. The island is low, mainly consisting of a 
^y'\ large swamp, surrounded by a narrow saaid beach. I believe 
“ the ground to the east is somewhat higher.- The channel between 

> Sai^ and Daudai is abont two miles wide at its narrowest ^trt, 

and it is scarcely navigable owing to numerous shoals. 

■ The dd style of house was, I believe, invariably built on pd^, 

■ , now the South Sea type of house is supplanting the other ; stall, 
!. X tiaw a pile dwelling in course of erection. 

The natives of Saibai were the "middle men” between the 
Western Tribe and the population of Daiidai ; hence the iglnod 
. was important and well known. This did not, however, prevent 
. them from doing a little head-bunting on their own account, bnt 
. Act evidently “collected ” from the bSshmen of New Guinea, 
gnd not from the coast-folk with whom they traded. The morals 
■\.o( Ae people of Saibm and I)auan were said to be very loose. 
fFar t^ann,. — Dr. MacFarlune has Ae following among his 
IIS. notes: “Saibai god from Sumaiut — a stone given birA to 
* wgiu of Sumaiut [a village in the island of Kiwai, Hy 
^ .V'V, :Kiver ddta], the moon being father. Its power was first tried 
; by Ae Sumaiut men upon the village of Kiwai [also in Kiwai 
^I^^Islapd], the ^id being successfuL It was afterwards stolen 
Sumaiut by some Sail>ai men, and ultimately given np to 
|,,i:lps^teadrer in Saibai in 1882.” 

' * ■'JKfw tostoma — Dr. MacFarlane has kindly permitted me A 
’■i '“my the following from his notes : “ When a'woman is pregnant 
, '>e women assemble. The husband’s sister makes Ae 

Ita'', I 
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A iiutld W|S!B|i-i» p&d^ on it mat before tibe pregoent 
i, , wumsui and afterWardB named till the birth of the child, in order 
’" 'th obtain a mide ofailtL Women aeaemble in the boah and ait 
1 M a eirde, tite hmdMttid’a enter a f^t reaei^ngthe penis, 

' ||ives'ittoih6'|tr^i^t‘aroman. odiopreaaes^tnher abdomen, 
arid tibmn hanlls it to a wobwi 'who has always borne male 
childKa, and <dm peases it to the other womot. This eeremonf 
is-altbto piocummale childzeii.i«: , 

*4, woman aboat to be detivered teHs her hnsbaad*s mother 
uid telaixvea' tatfcdibr her to She selects a good 

findt'htoring tme mn8t; not^li8Vo thoti leavea lest the 

i^d shooihl be; a imd m attended by toe hnsbend's family 

OE^. ^homen aie sesembledattoehuiMf; if toey hear rejoicing, 
toey know that a male chOd is bwtn, if them is no noise toey 
condnde it is a femalei ^y object to ^Is because they will 
tdtfmat^y get msmied ai^ work for otoer mmi. 

"The’ nSri^ oiad -of a maie infant is prese^rved,'and worn 

the motoSr tSL toe 'toild-^m. ahoht 
IS too'^ 

to w^BMs its bntial beneath 
ipjnnctimi that he is always to live them'* 



Dauak, 


l^nan or Tanan is a small very hilly island, seventy-five 
mues doe north of Cape York, about five miles from the coast 
of j}audai, and two and a half from Saibai It is triangular id 
ontone, each side b^ng about a mile and a half in length ; the 
highest hill, Mt Gdrnwalljs, is 795 feet in height Owing ' 
the meatoetmg of the gramtic rocks the hills have a very rngj; 
Bppemanee. the rocks beingmuch fissured, and look as if bouldi 
been fiantasdcally heaped one upon another. The 
ctmSequeiitly but moderately fertile. There are,- however m 
^antatioim, mainly on the leeward side. The bamboo is cotm 
. Mr. Mnimy says (jx 466) r “ Even on Saibai and I'dntw 
[toe honses] ate bndt on stakes eight or ten feet high. 

homi^ we saw, Ixdh on the island and on ;toe it 
^XEnmoidl'antlmiU: i Tim 
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vq^iesoitiii^ made o{ ^sw^.are pkeed at about eight 
po^ from ^ IroBt of a ’ sort of 'hut^ made of bmnt»bes and 
, lew^. . In intm^ and ont^e near the entrance, hang 
i-^taage in the dakpe.of'the; eggs and miizails of 
.^im^f iiiliMikn^li ilMedbaB to ttp eeait ahmriUteatencdi. 

''On one side near tbie entrance there is a wide platform, 
cappotted on stakes dmen into the ground; this is coveted 
with the blee<fang faeadn^d tumtes, which ate no less offensiye 
than the mitndk end die 

i “ Bm inteiior surface of- dte hut was covered with the bones 
andsdcuUsofthesameanimaL On Ihe roof are putrid heads, and 
; ^ around eggs and entrails hai^ in festoons I also observed 
mside dm hut two human heads, partly painted ted and half 
covered with the skin of a large sea bird with white plumage. 
IwM told that jn. 8] these were the skulls of two famous 
turtle hunters h^ in great veneration by the natives, who 
present diem from time to time with offerings of food, and also 
by smoking near them, enable them to enjoy the fumes of the 
.(obaocC, which they esteemed so much during thftir lives. 

“ To complete the description of this devil’s bouse, I must add 
that ^ the ddUsof the turdea killed in the place are placed 
, m long row extending the little temple to the beach. 

> J^hapa bf ^lis the nadves intend to signify that the turtle 
, ^ smit Igr. 4 seargod to diefr island, to benett the dwellers in 
■ % wish to pay homage to the gre^ hunters deceased.” 

^ 1876, he records (p. 208), “ Kone of the 
JI^-aaS'^Mtjnasly tmfced, aB wear a piece of calico round the 
’^omek frequently wear a kind of full chemise; 
wear it for. the sake of decmicy, but from luxury 
^Sm -r^ppde}. for I eften saw a woman take off her garment 
hmseilf with a tuft of grass before and behind, 
ae ehitdcan were- perfeody naked at seven oar eight 
while at S^tow dmy are clothed from their earliest 
i time (ffthis visit there were only five shells 

whereas on the jnrevioos year there were sixty- 

'fa; and there were no human skulls. 
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Boigu. 


_ (Talbot Island) is a low, swampy idand, five and a 
^ mdra loife by two m width, near the mouth of the Mai 
T twelve mile» north-west from Dauan. 

the latter wl^d I found the natives <ff Boigu 
ow^ to %eir fear of the Tn^ri pirates,a t 3 ^ 

^ about whom we have nO reliable information at the 

b. present time: . 
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. ubtod mtosted. mid-i»af 

ia It ia tmi^ialar in oat' 

Eno, co«^ ci milM,' The isknd 

» mef fetiS^ 

!£h» it^imUa^ypeut ‘ftirfy muaeaeniie and 'wese intelligaiit 
and eneig^i d«gf^ lEeir hotnsee, 

appei^to. Bi># ;hew niret^Md erac^ionB as a rale, resemhlii^' 
ih^of net^^ of ti^ Western IVibe: hovr 

aabatantial/^raa*«|M|iM The kumty at bcudieltas’ 

4iiailrfeer^a»-id|att jai6Ea^ oommon to most of 

^ Wei^^vfidili^^.it'Hi a;)^tl7>baQt shed with one side 
open and a Eat toot 

-. ffkmt tmd tla^fbtanA^The people were formerly divided 
apiintoik' inaBJber '.of was no real distdnctaon 

hftnnra %^vanc|1to.elam in tte life of the community. There 
tottonaatiif^ ho& witi^ and without.-^ dan. 

lived tog^hm in the aai^ : house. ■ 
Aiauto b^^nging to ons dan oonld not wear' the. ho^ of the . 
tdem of ar^sr dan. The children hdonged to their fatheads 
tdem {augUd). 

.All the totems appear to have been animals. The following 
toe alt toe totems which my informants could remember, -viz. : 
hodal (toocodile), fybu (snake^ vnru (turtle), dwngal (dugong^ 
umm (dog), aim (cassowary), lendam (shark), kaufas, tapmula 
(sting-ray), didN (kii^-fiito), toad (a fish with Uue spotsX - 
msuto (gi^ clam). 

Kodal . — For a badge the men wore a piece of the «lm» of a 
crocodile or the totem cut on the right shoulder. The woraenhad. 
the totem out <bi the smaU of the back {Iribuminay. The p*' 
of ddn was worn in fnmt, attached to a string, tied round 
rmck. It was never taken off. V. 

. If « kodal-man kihed a crocodile the other kodd-meh 1 
him, but a member td any other dan might kill onS witl 
punity. 

7h£«.-.:-lhe^en had a coiled snake tattooed on ton d 
eaph leg. The women had two snakes as kihununa Csee JIi 
PLVI5. 

Wa ^ — Tie ;i ) j >’ 1 r . hhittlto'WonHtoiianii-iM 



f hlidttoe'-wonMeli]t;dfe| 

f^.nst alki^:]^# 
xplditiott, toe 'isdeiaild 
mne ■■to udi s^ »i« f d iwig to ' 
i felfe coBldt..not eat it, but 
^Nfiiig day. < 
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Vtmgtd. — ^!nie men UUtooed the totem on their rig^t Aonlders, 
the women «» Idhiunina (see figs. 12, 13, PL, VII). 

The regulations as to eating dugcmg were the same as those for 
the turtle. 

£%tai.— Tl» matt wchb ; ik> badge, hut wcmld Inund th«^ 
himfaw tobaoa>,f»ipe8 vith (he efi^ of a dog.; Women aim 
not tattooed. 

If an Umai man killed a dog, .his dansmen would “ fight ” him, 
but they would not do anything if an outsider killed one. A , 
member of this clan was supposed to have great sympathy with 
dogs, and to understand them better than other men. 

SoM. — The men had no mark. The women either tattooed 
the totem as kibumina or else tattooed a cassowary’s leg on the 
calf of each leg. 

No Sam man would kill a cassowary ; if one was seen doing 
so his clansmen would fight him, as tuey felt sorry. “ Sam he 
all same as relation, he Iwlong same family.” The members of 
the Sam clan were supposed to be especially good runners. If 
there was going to be a fight, a Sam man would say to himself. 
My leg is long and thin, 1 can run and not feel tired ; my 1^ 
will go quickly and the grass will not entangle them.” 

Baidam . — ^The men did not tattoo themselvea The women 
had the mouth of the shark as kibumina. 

' -ISjaigat. — The men tattooed totem on right shoulder. The 
women had it as kibumina. 

Ti^rimula . — ^The men had no badge. The women tattooed a 
Miag-my as Mbumina (see fig. 14, PL VII), 

JSndH.' — Neither the men nor women had a badge, but they 
would brand their pipes with the totem. 

' . W ad.— The men had nothing. The women had totem as 
idbnmiiuL 

Jfhhna.— Both men and women would hang a very Bprmll 
iobun-shell (Tridaena) round their necks 

member of _ any clan might kill or eat totem of that 
(dah. This prohibition did not apply to the totem of any 
otiher thin that to which the person belonged. 

.. There was a partial exception to this rule in the case of the 
Warn and Dnngal clans, which is readily explained by the 
' ipctftoce of the turtle and dugong as articles of food. In 
iaa islands flesh food is very scarce — and it would be too 
upoh- to e^p^t the unfortunate members of the turtle and 
dugpng clans to abstain entirely from eating their respective 
totems. 

i' ^The abswainfonnation respecting the tattoo marks is given as 
1 receiv(Hl_ it, but I do not feel quite sure that it is uniformly 
^to^jlll^d photographs to show that. Ae 
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V . iNSiilt tabu; aadd totesos traarar cut Intb the of 

' ' back of a^d there'is Ht^ f«Einm to doubt ''k 

'■ fiiat this wssugatMcii amd Pab^ am<rfia«a cqatoiai, aItfao«igh, ; 
J’, tbangely efunu^ '^ tmydkr i^es any laeBtion of it ' I ■ 
imyaott haii^ on^ i^fboxfd^thiese'inaikiim; th^ taore on eM ' ' 
iiNteeh'imd viiy- distbic^ (>«uag4o &e proscaat ' -: 

.f «eanii^ ctdioo gcnnis the marks ore not onSimtay^ " 

. in fviniar daf^ « 0 Bld teatdpy be seen above the petttoiat V 
I^St^iam of Mab«i% beloe^ to tbb ta^ elan. Ado of Badu t» | 
the aa dbet tJao’ Wa^d of "Tnd, 'yrho l beBeve or^inally 

oame'from Mabahiig, aubd'-laitl^ M^e-of Tnd ban a mark vbk^ - 
ImidMstand ra^eaniletwoatiBgTmy tula, and thna die btfengs /.j, 

’ to the tatamnla' dani ABjtiOB^ X made repeated iii«|iimes T ! 
cbttld not dSsooVet’ that ai^' othdr aiFoineii in Tontee 

AMong^ i^mdi or-aMreralor thfr dlaim aft ■ <> 

' Iud:thair tot^ (mt ^1^rightdK»Miui lamaotflirti^edtba4 ' V. 

' 'Anesttj^BoM^ siadt nw oertaiid^ retf - .*"J ‘ 

j- Stm 

„ . it^is qnite j^^saibte Ihei-tte men had dbtini^iiiabii^ etan-maikn; 
iafiid^,Itiahkitve(y j^robddOjOidy^pRSentthafinisnopioof 

f of it ■ ' ■ . '. _ ■■_;! 

ebwrCiki^ itHd Marngg0.~V m man danced waM, he fbnnd \ 
farow in the si^t of ihf women, or aa the elnef of Mabniag ^ 4 
pot it, “ In^ Bn^an d if a .mair ha» plehlyof inon^, women want 
tomanyhim; soheTe,if aman daneeawellthey rmnt 1^ tooL**’ ,)• 
¥ ' When a man is ftt^ed by a got she ntaked a stdng aiOdet, 4.': 

1, tiu^Tiif^ and gives it to Ae man^ dater, w ninde, ot hve/t^W ^ 

,;- at all eveam to a confidential p&moa. On aa «ip|ini* >«^fr ' 
ocenning, the confidant says to the young man, " Fvie -gslt't 
^ for yon.” Knomi^ what is meuit, he ib^lfoa, 

" to ma” He then leuns the ^rl's name and receaveS hei i 
j ' If the man it favoiiia^ indraed he ate^pts a^* 

' , the tu^furwv, sad sends the gM two leglets, mSk d 
' Hextthe girl sends acHoae food to yonng ra« 9 ti^^«£ 
but he does not eat it, he gives ft to his lelalii^V 
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])««atii imryio leave tbe dtd h«tiie,ead tlmt 1^, 

doea not trisli to make them sony by Ws abseooe. 

WUte the yoaiig man k thus “lyir* loyr,” the food k coming 
in all the time, and the man giv^ it to hkmotber. Afteratiine 
the mother says, “ When will yon go and tjdte h®?” Tl» ymu^ 
man then consults hk imttiediate relatives and say^ “ Suppose 
you tell me to take her— I take her." All, being agreeable, the 
“ big men” of the village «e consulted, ami then mao t^ea 
the woman. 

An exchange of pteaemte and food takes place between 
idbdives of the two parties eormerned, Intt tie hrid^iroom's re- 
hoio^ give a great deal more than the bride’s The Md^room 
jMnmds w tlie mat, and all the presents from bk side of the 
Jmase are heaped upon it The bride does n^ stand cm a mat, 
but takes the preaents which her himband’s relatives hrii^ urd 
hands them mter to her people. The bnd<^;room gives hk 
W^’a fodier some presents, say a canoe ot dugong harpoon, or 
som^hing of equal value. Thk k a final transaction. [I have 
in mynotes that thk k the price of a virgin; if she is otherwise 
her value k impaired, but I am inclined to believe that virginity 
was .fna^ticaUy unkaowm My infonaant (^e chM of the 
kkim) not nnnatntaily .wkhed me to have asgood an impresmon 
jmpomfale of the former morality of hk peopK Still it k quite 
poesSfle Ihktn gud who rmterioc^y went w^ me n would have 
an infeiior^wney value.] 

. Jf a man uready bad a wife « wives, the young woman who 
adnuied him, wi^ a view to matfimosy, did not make advances 
thxangh any of hk wivea There would, in. that case, be trouble, 
and the latter- would probably put a stop to it Approaches 
were made in fibcK usual manner. 

>.» The men nmgtemade the first advance towards mateimony. 

An -an exanilw of the strength of this old custom I may 
mention that when I was staying in Mabuiag the cook of the 
dnef feu in love with a Loyalty islander who loafed on the 
mission premises. It so happens that tins Charley Life was a 
’bnAber of the teacher’s wife. Now Charley did not want to 
many a native woman, as that would settle him on the island, 
iMl bn wanted to return home. More than once tiie cook 
nmited to marry him, but he refused.- At length, cm account of 
her persistence, he agreed to meet her in the bush and talk it 
pat^.and ^k time he finally refused. On her return to the 
village sh(3 j&cused him of attempting to “ steal” her; thk he 
denied, and it formed the subject of a big palaver before the 
-«hMfrtte.^6eiii^ Sea teacher, and the old men. Cbatley lafft 
was held blsriuahss, as it .was the general opinion that the gM 
had trtm sd. the ebs^ ' ijt'wder to imve thq marriage^a rpsq 
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A. C. Mhnograj^y of the 

(i^tuU^ Fiom my knowledge of Chariey X quite 

M^e hmi to be enfeiidy innocwt 
^ 13te miftirinniH’iiMi* { w«s informed, discoantenanoe Ute native 
' iilirtom of ibe wcaneft proposing to the men, although there is 
tie least otyeetion to it ftmn a moral ear a social of 
view,; quite the tevexse, as it gives the women a decided stand* 
ihg. So the white man's htshion is hdng introduced: As an 
iOiartrotion of prosent mixe^ condititm of affairs, -I found 
thaiagirl who whnts a cotain man, writes him a kttqr, often 
<m a and;he' roplies in a similar manner. 

Bdyjp^y, thoo^. previoudy indulged in, if the man was 
cmooi^ Im nim enliinfy.oeas^ 

JiSritai JStlatvmt^-^A&er mani^ the hnshand leaves his 
peo^ and go^. WUye with Aoee of his wife, even if it is in a 
m^rent island so -kihg as tiiey both speak the same language ; 
ifnot,tiiei|anstaylih his own island and the woman learns 
his' "talk.* Xlarrh. fe eonsiderable intermarriage between the 
feha^imfifai iff;iBsid4'>*^ Mabaisgj in such eases, the- man will 
^Qn^hia iiiat^^etweeh't^^ It most lemem* 

besiM mat b^ wb husband and -the wife own limd in tbeir le^ 
i^peettVe iahtD^lmd both properties require to be cultivated and 
loodEed after ; st^ this is not an entire explanation of the custom. 

Tito, husband has comjdete control over the wife; she is his 
proper^, as he had paid for her. If a wife caused trouble in - 
the houses the hudrand could kill her withoirt anj penal 
consequences to hirnsdf If her sister came to remonstrate 
wddi him he might kin her too. The payment of the husband 
to his wife’s fetli«t gave him all r^hts over her, and at the same 
dme annulled fiioee of her father or of her femnj. If two wives 
quarrelled he could kill both. 

The wife first married was chief; she was Blaster ” of the' 
others, and issued orders to the last married wife^ who conv^qd:; 
the same to the intermediate wives. If die wives refused W<^ 
ea were inattentive to the commands of the first wife, 
hoshaud was laughed at by his Mends, and told he shoakt' 
have so many wives. The wives all lived together; huslM^. 
aid wife always live together, even during the tnrtle seasoq.' - ^ ' 
If a wife committed ^nltery both parties were tiaUe to^l|hl 
killed by the injured husband. There was a pot^hility 
compoimding for the offence on the part of tj^^map* 
could fdford to pay a heavy fin^ ff not he 
hnshand was informed of the adult^ by a Mendfwawa%iii.il'. 
suitable opportunity to call his virions wives apart and to 
inform them'of his intentiem. First % speared crtiublfed'die 
adulterer, then he killed his wi^ If Ithe co-reqpoudeifl was a 
married man the aggrieved man 
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_ A mra might ^vorce Us wife, in which case i^e returned to 
'■ 1>» puentB. IdcompatibUi^ of temper would be the usual' 

. fw' rach a .ste{>. The husband had no conb^ ovc^ a 
: , ^vorfeed flrife. She might msirj again, but tlie- new husband 
w^Id'have to pa]r the old one, 'who would share- thb pnnihase 
j: goods -with the woinw's paienta. . I am under the impression 
the priim of a diTorora woman usnally too high for hex 

e - to rea^y find another husband- . In the case of diTotne, the 
' - father the children ; but be might allow the nweiiar 
temponiiify to retain one or mom,' especially if &ey ^were reiy ' 

• yhnnp- , . 

_ may many again, and the diildmn, if any, go with hier. 

'■ aruf yjorneti . — If an unmEuzied 

'w^im desires a man accosted him, but the man did. not ask 
the woman (at leaet^ so I was informed), for if she refused him 
^ - he would fern ashamed, and may be would brain her with a stone 
' dub,' and -so “ he would kiU her for nothing.” 

; If it was notorious that a woraan went with a man, both were 
. branded wiA a small mark betwemi the shoulders or elsewhem 
<m the hack In the case of the man the mark was merely 
peunted utith' dtamoal but' the woman’s skin was cut The 
' ®*wk was an myeited feather pattern ; the discrepancy in the 
bmtdjng of die ni^ and Woiiiaa bdng dne to, the fact that it 
, ihe woman's fonlt-ndie asked the man. When the man 

• imtinled fo the k^od, he 'w^ laughed at by the men, and asked 

to. takn, place, for there appeared to be 
an: b^onrable bndmtau<l^‘ in -community that they would 

nakO 'tttmnadves 'honest- folk Terribly they might not care to 
iMthir. dnd then nothing could be done. If it was the man who 
iingi tbe girl’siftther told jhe men of the place, and 
i^'ssonAd 'thrashing: ' ' 

i|ij|^>W(te fnDy gro^ md desired the pleasures 
to^**inta ^^piamed life — as my informant said, 
f thff fothm mffr If she wants the men, how can he 

an engaged woman went wrong with another man, 

“ gammoned " might go to the woman, and 
#88 aiding her, strike her on the head with a stone 
heJUBed the other man too he would be exonerated 

S® along with unmarried womeit during 
Wtie-reason (“ when turide he fast ”), that is during parts of 
^JMftSOT ember. If they do, they believe they would 
1 no when tl e canoe came, the male turtle would ' 

: semrate fiom the femalb,, id both would dive down in differemi 
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‘ Slid kills it " then he sawy," otto tbiow a stone at a. lizard 
wltieh should be straefc at ike first attempt. ’ 

order to dacsoiuttate hk own- powers the new maidelaig 
tdles a tumor plant in' tlw bosh and. divides it into poitionB, at 
toe s^ time namiag some part of ^ bo^ ; these he pats'all 
R^etoet in oms .place. "When some men “talknogood” to him ; 

M retires in toe buto, Mbs a certain ^Bfliar, saying, " l%at iuffiar 

»ne .staa," and torows it btoind hint The man forthwith 
|petoM<dcand is.eiattod by toe new maidelaig who innocently 
_ ^i^ninss as to his confitioB. He k atoed by the patient to kill 
^ toeay^o has wroo^t the mkchiefi Thk he promises to 
^ aad kfciBg Bp a stone pretends to throw it ,If a maidelaig 
^ws a sttme into space, saying whom it k intended for, the 
■yrojedale Is qmte as efficadons as if it had actually hit him, 
'■ bat m toe maidelaig only hnmbn^d, as he would not 

■employ ^r^raMs^sthimaelf. The sick man gets worad, and 

■ fe*dier that he is very bad now, “ Bone along me slew 

^ last night" The fatl^r vainly tries to make hk son 

f (the universal panacea for all ailments in 

' >> togg^ats that they should gd some bush remedies, 

bone got no meat" and he 
i to ^ him some lokof. He agrees, but takes 

' and rubs it on the skiii of the sufferer, the effect of 

' toe man worse, and nt lesgto he dies 

■i’l totkfied that he - savvy 

* ■ ' (wsrAo* nmd, “dead man’s 

tow walk. Here were kept 
of their profession, and it 
^ perfonaedeome at least of todr sorcery. If 
nun or any womw watered a meni»» mud they 
Pf-W^‘,Wit toe sOns' of toe maidela% mi^t go in. 

imidfeii^te of sorcery were stone-dubs, Spears, ' 

O' to have ten 
a stone ca^ .itrawma, of a painted ellipsoidal 
Jwh^ was stated to be hoUow and fiUed with laW 
i figures of men ai^d women in , stone or 

’^“7 toin, - These ail bone, no meat." 
^ iw»;bca^ mtoemonto>of each. (A.number of rough 
^ntly been presented to the Brit^ 
^ Vmtdi, which are probably of this nature.) 

corresj^nded with that of the 
j^HyijP^jnred. Jhe stone images were used for rapid * 
ones tt lmgeting illnesses. For example if 
killed outright, he went to a . 
Thernddelaigpretended V 
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?it»' ni^. ^ 

nU dia. a a 
ii^y rttttMmaato j^with 1^ ^0 pot« p^n 

^*Hd ^Mted^^aSb M 
chi^ ma caao^ 

msiijtali^. o* tSfr^Wida'iaaidM^ whi» eaaaed the xtolaSy., One' 
inaii48la»c60W'i<(9Siih«ifce^ ^ . . 

Qa ^tomax •ia upi^fc wooden fign« o£ 

attilit^ Vofege 6t the Fljr, VoL 

chief of Jfohttidfc'tw ifc wee an image-for i*«A -, 

"■Hdp/.ine ana au/- w^jr,'. ..»■»»•»«» tr-y •— y . 

to (otooaj^ xdan or net, mi^ with a dto^ • 

; iiiW> .«Wd!K':; .,;.g«>iiwld tako-a hBgai.fceath of,* cH)eo^,^4at 
adiau^i^'lia Qw-ltoBow haseo* tihc; tohtih’: -vHlh- wanoas kind* 
aheJt httihJiiC** and'finiiily «%■ the tootb ait over' with "tl^ 
fhtV a obfTnfh hmnan ccwpaa He» would then take a lo^ 
rope and tie one end to a youi^ and dender P“ *-“* 

wh in the fork of the first branch. The ramdelaig 
w'iHfld say to the. tooth, “You go. into that man (nanuog bo^- 
individual); do not ^ all over his body ; yon ^ into hie he^ 
Ateyou ready * ' Stand by !” Tho man then pulled the free dud 
of the rope so hard that “ it come thin " (tlie ropb was a plaited 
one) as if it would break. Suddenly letting it go the rope spmg 
back, and the learil of. the bent tree caused the tooth- to *hoo6, 

forward— and the man died. ■ i ' '' 

A crocodiles tooth was also used for inwndiaiy pmposto. 
which case it was instnicted liy the maiddaig in tliis w? 

“ Don’t be 1^, you look very smart, you go and bum ,dp 

hoiisCw^* 

JSbreay « emneetion-v/it^ dvfftnuf fishing.-^ A u^deM 
a ^ne. carved into the image of a dugong, in which « 

■ ai^vj^'; into t3iB.he pnt “ poison inedioine,^ 0 ^ 
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^en in the \ratar hu aeok ini^t get foaled in the rope, and so 
.he would be drowned. Thos would the charm work «nd the 
'■jafUfuddaig beroveuj^ 

■%Sor^M voith fhthe^A.oJ n — Xhero was also some 

.connected with the head of a flying-fox (fiaptira) wliich I 
'Oould hot qnite uodeistand. . The head was stuck'on the end of 
a etteh, and then shot like on arrow into the roof of a house. 

, The people of the house would then give food (presumably . to 
Apne^'the maidelaig, iuid to avert any evil). 

2 %s AHpu^laig, or Jtetm^man.~It a man wanted rain he went 
.. ito the ar^iha^, and asked him to .make it tain. The latter 
'.would reply, You go and put some more thateh on your house 
jjtd on my bduseL” This was to keep out the forthcoming rain. 
aripidlaifi took some plant or bush, and painted himself 
. hkek and white, " All along suue as douds, black behind, white 
he go first.” He farther put on a large woman’s petticoat, or 
gagi, to aguify rmiiing clouds. Having performed tiie requisite 
. .ceremony the rain fell 

After a good deal of rain had fallen everybody was luingiy, 
jas they could not go out, to get food, and the ground was all 
' i^Ct; so the instigator of the tain requested the ttrijtuilaig to 
l^p it. To which request the following answer might given : 
-.^PMUOrrow nin soudl, rie«t day sun he ahin&i;;. To stop the 
ato.t^ tMripiMftuy put red paint on the crown of his head 
' the shining souX audinsetted a small ball 

' imiat . in bia wtis> .. IBy-and-bye he expelled the latter, 
histkhtg ao]odd,80.ti«Bt; son he may shine” He then 
aito'*hitutos”iu^ Isayes ef the paudaniis, mixed them 
id p^ i^.ppii^«nd iiito the sea ; next he took them 
ri^ - them, and ^ally bnmt them so that tiie . smoke 
t tymfyi^ as 1 was informed, the evspomtion 

ifUldiid: thcdburfo 

Wka.psid by the man who asked for the rain. 
ktbatggtiila^, ar IFiad-maw.— A man who wished for 
carder that he might sail his canoe to go and spear 
' want. h> a gubttupoilaig to proffer his request Fre- 
.t is necessary. The reply would be in some such manner 
s, **'T^morrow the wind will come in puffs, tliat mwiim a 
ow am the following day; so you all go and make fast 
Utocp with three or four ropw." Th&gubaupvalaig painted 

it tj]^^ the .red morning cloud, the black indicated the 
hlbe^ky of night He took some “ buslies,” and firmly 
’pw tide ,a£. the edge of the reef, the flowing tide ' 
causing them j y^jpii^wards and forwards. ■ If <mly a 

” ufere fixed nearer to chc^tihra 
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iTOb'S^ng'tBf w' 
Op iw ooipto ^ oeiried • 

otfaeSwiM Aey hoagmed flm mari (i^int) wc 
'; «-»np NooeiOf the immediate relieves cam 
' ntpaiseji beh^. 

I Tto body was placed opon a ftamework 
; poste (wro), and a itpof. of coco-palm leaves 
teli^ves standing nmnd and weeping. A 
' groand at &e feet of the corpse for Ae 
* “dead man he cold." Some of thebeh _ 

< , were hong on the aara, and food was alsp 
” latter was found scattmed the next morning 
L3 wild, he chock food about" Ma 
i; hand) was, I believe,rthe name giyen 
f, wmdied the corpse during the first night 
? happened, and to report Hiereon, for he mij 
,c sign or another who it was that had prac 
^ deceased. He also made passes over 
' ^marL 

V After Several days the relativto retoi 
■ ■■ .inoumed, one of them (brother-inrlaw f) 
Tstick, and all shouted to 

remiuns j^-tp drive -rest'OT devil out^ 

.no noise was mad&) If &pjr ^d 
mony^thq/' could not take the skiuli.ra i 
was tro heavy. The “ bro&BT-in-lOW; r 
swv and placedi^^p% .termite 
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dean ' it By this tame the body was somewhat decayed, and 
the grease ran (dowu the posts. The body was then covered 
wi& grassy and nhiimately buried 

- ^The montning costume consisted in covering the body with 
(coaml 1) mud <» ashes, and wearing a reddish aogerl (see section 
on Dress, Part I)l Diey did not dance when in mourning ; whmi 
the mourning was over the aogeri was thrown away. The 
mourning was said to last for two or three rntmths, but no. 
reliance can be ](ilac^ upon the natives’ idea of time 

When the day was fixed for the funeral feast, the women. 
.*‘make mai^tove,'* ia, Mi«, while the men went to catch ^.turtle. 

- The “.broUier-m>law" took the sknll (padakwik), which was 

by that time clean, and painted it red all over and placed it in a 
basket The mouth of the basket in front of the head 

was skewered hy the nose mnament (gubu) of the deceased, his 
dStidibi was hnng in front, and ear-pendints (muti) attached to 
the sides of the basket, and feathers of the ^ret were stuck 
round the open part of the month of the basket Sometimes 
the sknll itself was decorated, pearl-shell eyes were inserted 
in the orbits,, and the nose and face were made of turtle- 
aiell(?). 

' . snndown of Ae appointed day the feast commenced, and 
hy ^ r^t-hand comer of a mat the food of the '* brother-in- 
ht^ ’* was ptaced, that of the father of the deceased being de- 
liBBteid-at the l^-hand oommr. The ” bn^er-in-law ” painted 
^ileiaeif oyer, indnding his hair, with black (t) pamt The 
)IO;'-nW3y#!, but not tiie father, provi<fod themselves with 
tettdm, und ' were the hidiff. Ihe " bro^er-in-law ” 
w^ the* haritet containing the skull in his hand, 
.^prawnting it to the &ther, deposited it on the mat, the 
m'Uho sumaiided Ihe' fotirer ciying aU the tima " ^me 
J^kl^he taflk, all stop cry--^ and inake aii purutan (feast).’’ 
it hsiMi in fte basket was put in the fathei^s house. The prin- 
appears to have been that the skujl was taken 
l^^vepiiired bya near rriation— brotiier-ifi-law or nncle — and 
ifi^by him to the neatest blood relation — ^father or brother. 

thO' feast came ihe fnneial dance (** make him devil- 
this appears to have consisted of three main episodes, 
^.i^e first l^ue there were three performers, who were all 
thcilgh the central man was dressed up as a woman 
the other two were termed Merkai, Each MerTcai 
im poin^hH^hiek, on his head was a head-dress {Merkai hoik) 
i ^ ll ^l l i ep mwetelY covered the upper portion of the head and the 
r^h«i^ across the forehead ; from this four ■ 

filam'^ to' fiHlP'^rticaily ; they were omamentei:' 

Thim others 
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waa held. The basket was agfan put on the mfri;, and the 
“ b^her-iu-»la# ” took off the trappiqga. of the faask^ and sewed 
up its fiiouth. . The father took the basket containing ^e skull, 
,ehd’kept it in his house. After this feast therf hada se6njlar 
dance, or ihijp. 

' It is right to ^ a mnindar that I have not seen one of. thene 
fdnfeial cer^onies, add that the alwve account is derived scdel j 
ftom descriptions by natives, hat I have done toy best to gn^iw ,a 
true cono^tion of what did transpire. With regard to the 
/cMtaiBea of the dancers I follow^ ray usual pratitice of making 
' sdcetebes of toen and thrar clothing, and deobrating them accr^- 
fitg to description; with the oostume thus visualised before them 
iny- informants recalled fresh hicts, and painted out where 
alteratibns were reqmred. . I oould not get the natives to make 
nw the head-dresses in the cdd style, thou^ I repeatedly m VpH 
uiem to- do so, and they often made promises. 

JSauAwA . — When the lads begin to grow a small moustache, 
bob before the beard had grown, they were taken to the kwod by 
the old men, ^d a fire was lit. Tlie young men lay face down- 
wards, at full length on the ground, a short distance from the 
-^J^thair hwfa resting upon their srma The old men put leaves 
eoitojialBt^ the fire, and when they were alight whipped 
the lads -^th tlreuL If one of the latter got up and 
d'*Way,-lto 'Ww‘'no good,” and they langhed at him. The 
was, touch burnt, and when the castigation was 
uh vras j^ured over them. 
^;‘®?"f*”*^*****.^^ Wm toy other, ceremony than 
frds afeved gt puberty: tins is evidently a 
of ^ to^ and he* nothing- to do 

ttoi mtoiitoahobd. Xostwa sitoply means “ young 
puBUto hut less t^^erooB custoto obtained in Tad. 

<muld be ttoooed by tying e piece of wood, 
ti, si' whet not -on to It. If a roan' took anytVnnp 

old tostto of ebanghig names, natam, is still 
■*. ^ resident in Mahiiing a kige 

that raland changed names with their 
goto .^u, who were over on a visit For example, the 
Mabuis^a man well advanced in years, exchanged names 
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. by nato!^ but “ Manga.’ 

rf£'. natoto" and "stoa,' 

ijjq ^ ^ t hink ^e "big name. 
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wa& given et birth and the “ small name ” later on. PossiUy 
r ^ tottsar was in le^ty a kind of “ pet ” or “ family name.” I 

- aW^nsM in oonnertton with the “small name.” 

’ Jw»s and jur pueepngr^Tke piti terti, or hole in the septom of 
■ Ihe nes^ was boitEid with a needle made of tnrtle-^hell, because ' 
the septum was soft. This was done a few weeks after birth. 

hides HI rtte es^ were bored with fish-hones, toitie-shell 
not being stAmg.ei^^ ; the hole in the ear was-contumally 
enlar^r^d e'rentnwy the skin .osuaHy earned away on the 
' imw skie, or was puipo^y so out, leavii^ a long dmi^ing lobe 

CuaiotM niating ip tprti0-fiMng.^Pmmw\y the shells of 
tintle were pbrned on a long platform {d^it),each manor crewof 
a omoe putdi^ th^ birtle in a heap by themselves; those 
having the greatest hei^ at the end of the season acquired the 
gieatew glmy; The was made of bamhoo, the bamboo stag- 
ing beuw ooveti^ wi^ ooco-pahou leaves; on thi^ were placed 
the turue tr^hie&'.JB&oging alt round the sides the agA 
.w^hoMheis (dtdgw^tlmb^.wnsA'latge" bull- roarer "eaived / 
■ vWmjNBtadf wl^ Was in a state of constant ro&tion whisn the ' 
vi&d bl6WjdQd sis thfi trade Wind blows cozitinuoiisij'fop about 

^ht mo^hs in the year, the Ugu was prabbically perpetually 
nbratmg). (One of these was made for me>by the chief of 
iMbuiag, and it is now in the British Museum) On the top 
w^ phu^ nummous j>d«»roBSp(I have already fully described 3 
this p^nliar rattle). A mall Mnd of “hull-roarer,” the wamis, ,* 
3 ^ “^associated With this rite, but they w«fe kept in the l 
toash. The use of the unirm, was learnt iii a dear nd^iu ‘ 

: ^Itosh. Men and women could alike see ik “ It was hall play ” 
men the men went qntto catch the floating turtle, they 
took a frmn the agu and swung it over the canoe pirepaiSr 
. tory to starting. When the canoes were expected to return, a mail 

would station himself on a hill to look out In due time he word 
see the under sides of the captured turtle gleaming in thg s 
cefflful canoes while yet a long way off ; then he whirled a^ 
and the women knew that the fishers had been Incky. 
not done if the,men fished with tlie sucker-fish (gapa), •„ ' - 

On the arrival of the canoes tho men first went to.t' ~ 
refore cutting up the turtle. They marched round ih0 t 

mgu and «wi»w. and palling the pa^jit^mt^. aWi^i 


. otgu and waints, and palling the paefa^mtA- 
from left to right; if l^y marched hsvihe ivA, 
the turtle would go away from the wdrc. The <£! 
to Baudai and the Western Islandu - . ^ 

Unmarried men were pwih jTtf^ /, 
unmarried women wheu tha 
turtle could not bp caq^t. 
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Babu. 

BSdu {Mtilgrave Island) lies five miles south of Mahn%. It is 
an irregularly shaped island about six miles in diameter, and 
hilly in the centre. There is a good deal of low-lying wooded 

laiid . , . , , 

^ A& pl^viotisly mentioBdd, the inhabitants are veTy <»osely 
ftllipH in speech and by marriage with the Mahui^ p^e, but 
they have very little communication with the nativ® of Moa — 
t-hnogb the latter island is separated from Badu by a shallow 
ehaund which avenges <mly a mile and a half across. 

1 saw three trfp« <rf houses here: (l^uts, consisting of little 
'hiote than two slopirig walls meetir^ Kke a roof, evidently an 
incfi^ous strocture; (2) a small house onpQes, of the New 
Cknhea pattmm; (3) a large, well-built grass house with neatly 
thatched ^es, and a long vewmdah raised from the ground — 
thig was erected and inhabited by Sontb Sea men. 

TretuAery fiyrty ymn 000 .—“ In the beginning of 1849 a 
party of Badiil^is, who had spent two inonths on a friendly 
TOit to the natives of Murali%, treacherously killed an old 
• Italega woman, matlied to one of their hosts. Two of her 
, Iwothenrs from Banks Mai^ [Moa or It] were staying with her at 
the time, and (me was killed, but the other managed to escape. 
^.The were earned off to Badn as trophies. This treacherous 
. violation of the laws of hospitality was in revenge for some petty 
injury which One of the Iwdu men received from an Ita black 
seveiui years before* (Ma<sgillivray II, p. 7). 


‘;jTad {Warrior Island) is a small ishtnd less than a mile long. 


aildnut.a quarter of a yiile wide. It is situated on a sm^ 
.reel, iv^ob is ^iarated by a narrow channel from tlm south- 
Sfrest extremity erf the very extensive Warrior Reef a 
■r Tbft island is merely a sand-bank, probably nowhere more than 
bwel^ or fifteen feet in height, heaped up by wave and wind 
:tion. The whole of the interior of the island is (mvered with 
died pebbles of pumice. At the northern end is a sandpit, which' 
'i^>pears to be increasing in size. At the south-east comer there 
.^a laig^wy j)|tlagoun, which is only filltul at the highest tidea 
shorexHfthe eastern side is gently shelving; that on the 
south and Wcstei;^ .aides is so cut by the sea as to present low 
'J ■ *' il :h(^t, fhmked towards the s^ by A ' 


/A..^ ' 

' ^ aitikri(ir'«f- ^ {•knd.j* sa^wtiitnts » ivegMititiA > 

lnui}ies and o(Mtnie»ii|iw. la oiiie «potr btuf/aboat oii»'tiiiri$ fm: 
lluanoiHbttAaA^l^flfe tb^ n W trees jOijf are 
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hi ma |b]lijl^:beai m item iiiedplb in Uin of heathenisoi'.; 
uiegr; like ^eir nei^bmin^ hatoidnjSex^ fn^ then- icteroopTw .- 
vitkthe>'Wl|^ man, and ifiidi etrangm from other lands; ...r. 
thm is aconsideralile.deigree bf diameter and stamina 8boat> ‘ 
thm ; so that I trnst thej will not be qnitie swept awaj, as ’ 
hse been the' case with eb many otiiers.” This refeis'to about the 
year 1871, when lfK"lfa>Tay estimated the population at 'aboi^' 
200. 1 expect §0 would be nearer the mark now. . . 'v,,; 

llbe island of Yam was really the garden of l^id, and the ebj^^ 
of tlie latter island held sway over the former. In his aba^^ 
from Tam he appointed a deputy, bat at onoe 'resumfd 
aathoiity on his zetanh->-at least so I was informed by S 
Maino, the present chief of Tud, is the son of the kt6 
'Kabagi/’ a person of some eonsi^ratiou in his daijr. 
fighting head-dress and mouth oroanient of bditiis' iaskb'«: 
h^r are now in tlie British Museum, for it was on 
standing that Miuno parted with them. Maino is a ve 
gent young man, and he and 1 ^jtecame great £n«h;^ 
have a sincere reg^od for him. lt.is iMring 
reading to rave meildatmation th^ihave 
nmeue from ohuvitm ^iso, rnanylid^ltl^^ 

CNrdntrfin^. -/■ , , .■ , 

fathers, of growing lads some ^y co|U|j^y ’ 


hiegr .timt^ isnndealnBile 'foir: 


^Ts 
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wsaen imd giria, 00 they the lads into man- 

furkA#! 1 ' 

•. lads arojhianded ovter thmf fathen to their ancles, who 
timnoefcnth take fall pharge of them until the rite is completed 
;^ey ate conveyed to the Te^aiSd, or sacared meeting-plaee 
/ toir 'tn^, which is located in the bosh. 

ir J^rnig initiation a lad is terin^ inriiigi^ and- the' instructor 
i^ioaigerko. At Nagir, I wiss informed, a lad (vnn^, during 
initiation is termed i&tige and afterwards Aonfemk; the ii^ 

■ Rhetor is called mawwai^rk. A man usually initiates the sons 
«;of the man who instractra him 
; At the present time (1888) the Taiokwod is more or Jess 
oir^igrown with grass and bushes. In one comer (about S.W.) 
^ three iuicient trees. Oneof these is recumbent with 

ags^and another is transfixed in several places with bones of 
; tortlei which were stuck into the tree by men long since 
. , The bark of the tree has curiously grown round an<l 

■ imbedded these relics. I was told that a considerable frjmment 
m a turtle’s plastron had been put there by a man named 
^ fiosir, and a veiy tall man, WSdi by name, had thrust into -the 
ttnnk far above the others, the dart of a dugoxig harpoon. 
BOnnd about are biisbes and trees of various ages. 

;*V'Ttie central ^ is about forty feet long by tliirty feet wide 
w was- foni^y neatly covered by four laige' mats, each of . 
luefa probably measnted twenty feet by ten feet. These were 
OgW t^OTcwely akmg;^ area. About the middle line at 
te^theriy end of the area a firejdace is stUl to be seen and 
hh ornate extremity ate the temainB of two odicr fireplaces 
uated ^ each ofter by a lutttow passage some two feet 
™ MW overgrown by bushes, is situated 

If Wf-way up on the Wteteriy .side. On the opposite side 
n^ to the latter was a sinall mat, say six or eight 
Me mate, of course have long since been removed 
W. ^nted' ouf'^^to me ^ere-'they hsui been. Low’ 
see^^ imIma still mark tbe spots where the. old iSres 
.. ,Qn the rite where the small mat formerly lay are two 
n^ marlung the seat of the rid cliie^ of the iwlaufl the* 
la urteular, oval, flattCiped stone some twenty4wo inches 
iby tonrteen inches^h width, liad a dire significance 
.jfiwently be stated. 

^ mate with the four fireplaces belonged to four 
wra^l^j^he single fireplace at one end with its mat 
(cassowary) clan. The next mat and the 
*1”*^ ride were allocate to, the Umai 

r.vfii " /hat of the Sbdctl (erocodilc) 
^ (shark),claii. These fw ’’ 
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'A. CL,', I! H 

lA‘ e)A)0»^««^ lR!tiU«in»\ A& )ud tlieif 
oMtogeiber, i;£^^ Uie 'J^^ dUm lil^ne i^t and 

nt nf the JiWdi^N|dia til the medndi fine. 

. 'Maine, tSw ^naotigt itAief ttf like his iHtW,: thi» noted chSef 

;1%e eidetni^^^ tin ‘betoi^ 

fiVafc . It f iBiuB: im lij tiM ftMiff npon Uw luidi of a elan other 
hfa imifad Meel^ thtmeefogrA belong to 

that ebn.' nion.-whe ’had been last initiated eat 

rwnd.ead'ten^'to ilie irho did not nrant 

to lit oa,tbe iiiatei.tiir fiw leh^^-tihece ires not nwne, statboied 

1w diilifc tfiKf<iKrti> IwiaKdM ft»wi tyg^ Tbo yOUtibiS 111 

j^itt^iatidnli^erdgm]^ at ood of the Taieiewod. 
dM io^iMiani' lads' eat bOTOi^ ihe fire-]daee of the 
Aun^dtaaii'aBd- ihe. yimtha of the Umai and Aim dam «et«! 
nlaoed'bqroBd'the' t1|iia tbe ot^endi. .^aa the boya^ 

ifityiW iaMariim, otie aBocated to th^ md. of the open apace 

' « 


(^9 fiotii tte.-nata of pataimal dam Ihe tuuill 

eetiain'-^di^ 

Jli^diimui mmi gkfd|M at the .ednaaod oenfre of 

]lBditiCatiA.a.]aige mask {»ar^ tras placed in the middle of - 
the left hand aide of each mat; (In this deacriptron I have 
aaew^ '^e ^ectator as standby at the Sma end of the, 
"Tsdstissd, and looking along its length in a northerly direction.) 
Oneach aade^at thed^ were sitnat^ the leafy masks {titari-o- 
ihnk) which were wed in funeral ceremoniee. Ihe tr^ aDd,{:!:| 
bnsbm surrounding' the endoeure were laden with all kinds ot ; 
food during the period of imtid:ion; on its conclusion, the v^K^^ 
lemainiag food was taken back to the bouses. . < 

The lads to be initiated were painted all over with e^artiaill-|iii ' 
(iobikobi,the duaied shell of the ooco-nut). Every day 
lads were washed and fresh charcoal rubbed on. The avOfri||^»j 
olgect of painting the body with charcoal was to render the t 
paler in colour. They say that the skin of the body assumed 1 
paler and almost Enit^pean tint which characterises.the pedini^^ 
ihe hands and the soles of the feet of the natires. If at tha^dlf 
of the period a boy came on:; “’white,” the father was < 

If the Colour did not satisfy him he couaideted thsfytfie ;' 
or whoever the Memwaigerko was, kad.n<^ done wi^ ^ > 

The lads were coven^ with a kind (if mat^tm^ 

(aaiwa), winch coraplet^ envdo]^ 
vVheoL waUang'cmly the kgs were vifiMDkL .1 
l.mats used at caine from T>aoda|. -- They wei^ 
of banana leaf sewn together bj means of:.^ vegetable 1 
Each covering was like a bi^-pit^ffi%.:ti|^^'th vertical ends. 
r'- .Mkxt a- namth tlm* ylutha- .Vreis m 

■ Y 
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‘ patetao piisoni^ spending all the day in silent daifaiess, squatting 
down their appropriate ends of the Taiokwod. After night- 
fnfi they were m^hed off to a house, at the outskirts of the 
* y ^tlag Bj and before stmiise-r-when “ the wild fowl called out ” — 
they had to rettaee their steps to the bush. Not only may they 
hot' be seen by any ^1 or woman, but even their own fatiiers 
. a|0 not . allowed' to visit them. Infringement of these rules is 
prmiwhed udtb death. Once, four youths, tired of the irksomeness 
of the disdi^e, lm£e away from the Taickmd, and seeing 
>' their motibiers with some yams and sweetr-potatoes, shouted out 
Cto thepi, and, holding up the left arm to attract attention, asked 
fw some food. They were immediately killed with the stone 
pnevioualy'montioned 

1 made special enquiries as to the diet of the lads during 
' jiiiitmtion,and was a^nred that any kind of food might be eaten, f 
■ oxc^t fat, as this would cause an eruption of pimples (moiid). '!■ 
HC ndiima, of- Nagir, informed me that at his islattd the lads to 
be initiatedvweie covered with a mat (sderaXas in Tud Char- 
. coal was washed off and pot on ah?esh every day. During 
' Mtaationtlmlads (kentge) were not allowed to eat certain fi8h,such 
(sfl id to be a flat flsh, with poison stings, not the sting 
I Mhm, .a sin^ kind of “ rock iSsb,” nor the “ red one 
I craw (ic., the thoramc viscera of the spiny lobster), 
nE|;they m i|^ eat its fle^ Fat . might be eaten, but not any 
They were not allowed to see any woman or 
|.> ' Sv^:mmht not play ortalkjhathadtokeepquiet 
I, wttiwghw- and hKftjbg down. Ti^ mauicadgerh 
am ^ wbi^'tiine to see that th^ rules wme obeyed, 
ipt thehawf all the time. The period of sedosion 
lasted fm two ximn^ 

ui^ed that dntir^ the period of seclusion the 
mstructed ^ yoo^ in t^ loreand cnstoms of the 
was-moid ihsiruction forgotten. The following is,’ as 
l^eaahlqja Iheral transcript of the moral axioms as given 
no steaL You no take anything without 
i fl«h-spear and take it without leave, sup- 
id have not one of your own — ^how you pay 
^aeeadugong harpoon ina canoe andtakeit, 
f, you lose it or break it, how yon pay him, 
^n ? You no play with boy and girl now ; 
no boy. You no play with small play- 
/all finish now. Y ou no like girl first, if you 
you a woman. [That is, the^lad must npt 
i gird but wait for her to ask first] You ^ 
*■ isame as sister. If two boys am. 
te^ aieh';: other's sisters, or. by-aikd-hye ■ 



^ 1 .;, 

pom no sail 



‘"IS * 


tfiki . 

i iMr br9tJh«Cr 

pftgpiBd . . 4 ,1>baAQ likev joit.'* He ;ai^ ; 

if .be,i> 

Ml ll’i^ tlM» eokmonred 48 Mi»eI iitnKixw 

bseh ta get eome •oHAtVf 
dn* cwne the num meMa the 
r],^'ai4 . The man does iM>t..Uh:«.aay 

her. bat th^ ait sod talk 
jfoflhrog ..oM ^ wiMtaha u given ia actoal; ' 

■■■■;. 

the inea aays, “iTou like iiie 


*‘ 4 )e|e|iUM( jFiH^ vith my heaxt. ituide. 

^ heart aiM l^rryoB; my 

% toi9«%.4Dve igoiB^ away, he aaka, “ How yon; 


gotflpft-ihody-^yaroekift g poi ^V^ ' 

^yg^l^ieiiliestheghi. . ‘ 

Bimert havepinceeded sMiafactonly the fprl, anxiiptiM tb 
e^ch the nattev, asks whan they aire,to bemairieiL T^aoan 
V aM||a '* To-iaanow if yea like." '' 

‘ „ . ^ey, both go home and tell their respective lelativeB. Then 
thsgii'rs peope fight (he man's folk, “ For girl more big (ie., of 
mom'eoneeqnenoe) than boy.” 

If the girl baa a facother he takes the man’s sister, and theaejil 
> ia jSettted. The .fightwg does not appear to be a very aeiiens 


^ Swapping ” sisters was the usnal method of getting a a 
'. If a hian had no aiater Jbe xcught remain onmarried, onl^ 
' was rich enoagh to pay tor a wife with a shell armlet (tcatwi 
a canoe, or something of equal value. If a youth . w*? 
ep” an nude might take ooupession on him and giye. om 
bis own daughters in exchange for a wife for his hephee 
esdunge of gitls — a sister for a mater, or female con 
■ another man’s ^ter, was an eopnomical mjetj^ of gettusi 
..as one was a Set off against the othM^^^he usual:': 
ecurt^, but the presents were dispenM^ with, 
he purchase money vnw saved,, and. pm^Dably th^ p^n 


. . 1 iM&ve also that the usual preMadis' fiWi (^ 
^lidfief from the husband, to the viimT'paKni^ 
ehiidren, would be dispensed with. .„ . 

Oiuttmu rdatimy to iSyW ' 

in h, &e ladsiweca e leav 


V ’ i 

to joili thdV . 




Waiern TriSe of T&mt S^ra&a. 
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• .4l^yi8S. . -''^liedietiie*^ wndd be^VG^ fo'^Msetlieni 

> b voald abod^k tte sweat: of m- 

nownsd wtaanmiB, md eat the scxapuigs from their finger nails 
wUdi had become ooated and sodden with human bhxd. This 
' «|«s mixed with their food in order " to make strong and like 

sfenM; no. MBaud.” 

>' Before going to fight the men would stand .round tihe kupai 
of Sigai, and dig their bows and arrows into the ground there, so 
.that virtsm mi|^t pass into them. 

^ , Aoeotding to MacFarlane tlm kupai or hupor (or umbilical 

f oeid) of a was preserved at Saibai until he had grown up 
into a young man ; it was then buried as a si^ that this was hix 
native piaoe, and from which be must not depart. Sigai, who 
' was a mrted wamor, had buried bis kupor a short distance to 
,one side of the Tait^ewod.^ The spot, still strewn with giant 
dams , trumpet qonehs, and other shells, was pointed out to me 
. jhy Maina They would also take a ooico-nut and break it, re- 
peating twice, “Sor^iil bitgesera.” If the coco-nut broke 

• evenly into two halves, they would have a successful foray. If 
it slwuld not break straight, tliey would only kill a few men. If 
a pfooe ol the cooo-nut diell broke off, an immediate relative of 

^ man who broke it would die soon. All the men ate a small 
fopp.pf the kpinel of the broken coco-nut, and they took up the 
*6> Imves ^ theahell and put “ m^icine " inside. (“ Serusera ’* 
I was irifiHraied, a white searland or shore-bird, which hops 
. vheQ it catches fish. 1 wonder if this is the same as 
f^the hero of B^n.) 

B 3Detd WsRfon asuaUy so arranged their forays that they 
npmi the enemy immediately at or before sunrise, 
afcing them while still heavy with sleep, and before tliey had 
hid to relieve themselves. Bei^ taken .at a disadvantage, 
^ . attacked woold be more easily vanquished. The tactics’ 
ml|y-flOi|^oyed were for a few then to enter a doomed bouse 
the majority remained outside, to cut off the 
Ironng a foray they would not take women prisoners ‘ 
caught doing the latter he 

„ r* ^ “ot to ^ that,” and he 

wold be killed. 

pwfrMy M" heroSiga I heud of at Mir, who 

brathen, ^lu, Se«, i(id Kulka, left their iiatiTe ialaud of Honluo 
" ???*'■ 1 '**.."'?* ‘^“•ta remained at Auril 

totcr proeceded to Mcr, and was llieir 

wd hn bo^ of it IB Tud was a sign that he had, so to 
Ihere. I hare ^rioosly stated^ is the ganlen 

-“-^Vlnoiis hero of the Snikslaig, or that^ 
r thesmaUuhlwdsia^ 
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^wwrio^wllota^kflled *’i6*iii#(mld ktt tos(^ 

?'aad M it on ^ irpeft Ibe peoio/waa *!» ; 

; iSrfow f m tbn daeatiosit i 

’ iadaebob (rf Yam^Tho naine w^n«» wfe 

O^xhotc ' ' ^ '‘ ■“ 

they nawt to Ti#d,;lb*y hvaqf 

r " Se«»d Jay, body 

bMaic; liibrtbdayjdiwBt*, J. iw^»iaadb*t^ gp»w^ 

?: (Wiisw^ id 

tek« life they ti«n cpm ^ groai^ ^ 

WTi&« ri’k'-'O ' ■£-.. . ^ ^ a^-'a^t 'i 





„ „.,, j tbfe aafisfiqn ; . ^ 

rnnks’ wth a bobWiiig iBlO^ ., , 
1 for two or ibiee daya, V' 

jned. The head is given J 

d j when food is given tothe brouiw* ^ 
uanoe. ' ‘ — 

ino that only a “ biotlier-in-law ” cotM; 

* t s '. 


n|n|(^mi^paKg jiiavfWt lfi^Laa■nav wwaanv yys j w w m — r 

s^aoban^asl^dili if 'there was no biother-in-law the body eontd. 

W ’•-■ '•»*■■ :!• a-L_ t _*.! a.»'k.«u» a.VmI'' 


» _ If a WOTuan dies the brother tabes dli^ 
i woman, the hosband's brothers, not her brollfel 
?'.'% 1 ^Sijii^'tl^ oiy, they soixy," nor her bnsbaiJ, beeanse H , 
ir ^atfe lfegiMi (lA, fnepaie ftiod). he cry.” 

^ ’iKviiife ^ th^ bnry them, and pnt a fence xik^ 
ri^'^^fel^pxepa^ eknlls, bat if “young fellow i|e; 

' • v^t’- 

; . -^cn^iBbaHdng the wraiien covered their bodies all oyei:*’i 
mud) : a long fringe of frayed 
(fevtfe ronnd the neck so that it fdd down in 

This was the aot/er. hnnletc^ bracelets,^'' 
vtiada of the same material and J^Oeetijm 
were wbm. I was info^ed d^t^o 
the. women, whi^ daring »*- 

^^thjjifihsfefe^ Mourning for a i 
. ... ... ' her bn^er, |^< 
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Yam (Turtle-backed Island) is an irregularlj shaped island 
about a mile in length and averaging half-a-mile or more in 
«id&, and lies about twelve miles south-west by west of Tnd. 
Thore is a low dome-shaped hill at one end, and at the eastern 
skki is a swampy lagoon that tills at high tides. 

Jukes gives the following account of his visit (I, p. 155): 

. . " On Turtle-backed Island we found a few small groves of cocoa- 
mt trees near a group of huts with a little thicket of bamboo, 
imd near the centre of the island, following a little path through 
, a . matted wood, rendered impervious by creepers, wc came one 
on the tint symptoms of cultivation of the ground we had 
ever seen among the aborigines of this part of the world [Cape 
Ymk and Mnr^ug only liad so far been visited by Jukes], 
This was a little circular |dot of ground, not more than four or 
five jurds in diameter ; but it bad evidently been dug, though 
in a rude manner, and in it were set several young plantain 
tteea, one or two other plants, and two trailing plants somewhat 
■ like french beans in appearance, which we afterwmds found were 
a kind of yam. The huts on tUs island had the appeamnee of 
a; first attempt at a house, having side walls about two feet high, 
' a&d a galde-shaped roof rising four feet from the ground. 
Thay wess about ten feet Imig and six feet wide, made princi- 
Mljiy id. , bamboo, and thaitch^ with grass and leaves. They 
iiqin in a pictaresque little spot backed by some huge blocks of 
^ h which some large shells were arranged. About fifty 
*’ MU them, under some widely-spreading, thick-leaved 
ih Varied trunks and twisted boughs, were some gres t 
■ wjiite resting fantastically one' upon the other, 
la all th£wood that ^lead oVw the island there did not 
Mr to be a singie gum-tree. The trees were widely branched. 
Mid umbrageous, and matted with underwood and creepeni 
e udmle aspect of the v^tation was totally diflerent from 
ot’A.wrtriilia." 

inwaih Crispin informed me that at the time' of my visit to 
a,isiand, there was on the windward side of the island an old 
« CM high piles. The only indigenous natives on the island 
» a&,,old man and two young boys; all the rest had left or 
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^ “ rituated twenty-six mUes 

i^y speaking, the form of an, 
B i ■ e points in >u ’ ; ’ ■ 
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nV'^piwk niaed oh atonw Afoot « bo tito {pnoiii^- 
k aktub inn ntM^y did «&d ivMllMnrfWom; sad ae^ ^ tbem . 
Bd pBodaiinB. 8Q^-|Mtdi ih tbo: orbSts lij oit ityros.,. I9. 
iodli iraa B laigd 'stoda.;j|^ta zed <uid U^, 

jAFtiBHyeudodde^^ldie 'bendeit were somo pelted 

di9^ kigaBd dmi liinies^'Bltel^ dj^r araametitft: Beb^; 

' dr Id^^alnilb^ jl^ sRao^ed oai ilw 

irmutd ut dav!Bta!:iriiMrak fonaunga triangle ” (f>a. PP^- 36, Wt)^ 

- ^JPormn im U ntr^Mn. ^. If. Jatdiafi geee.iae tlid 

aUoM^ -ilBforaudl^ Sbulwid add wife devor sp^ to tinir 
Zeapectivf-paienfB-i^lBLW but alwaya addieBS tbeio as 

’* mt? Cik: .“nuityiv * dr-** fiitber-ia4aw "i { dthenrise. idteo* 


,' wa " (**,• .‘‘rnothi^^ ? or-**;fi;tber-m4aw ”) ;' ittborajee, idteo* 
eoariiie"b ty %ife doea n give food 

'bd jG^i^iddair but tbrosEgb tbe moth^m-faitr' 
and' ■* | i jl : i i ^' r|oibd’’de>i(;ped ftarrhu nudhBfviiHlawkto 
rlawi^ r-|Cddttiiiia> whose' Si^sb'iiaiBe b ‘‘lotUr 
. .fS^o' ^i^ cHa^ to biber- aiMl.'inotbeMiir^aV 




, trda la^ diidii^^moi« ' t||i^ciB%*ty 
tt was *' tn mud wow ” to provide for them, 
itotn was to boiy tbe newly-bom baby in the sand. 
dsKs parents would exiynge their children. If a married 
B had no ehildien they mi^t be accommodated by another 
i forinnate pair, <*nd presents would be given in exchangb 
aiudi cases, the ori^nal parents had no claim whatever on 
id' child afterwards. These transactions wonld nsually takd 
dace when the diildwas about eight months’ old (Mrsl Jardin^V 
A^MUry . — If a married woman likes another man, they l^^ 
into, the bosh, and she gives him a present. If they are foand 
outy the woman is not punished, bat they ** row” . (probably-'^ 
mild kind of fight), the man, “when finish shake hands "ri! 
"yfoman he st^ man” (Kndnma): 

Charm for Jtravery.-r-hi. order to infuse courage into. 1. 
warrior; KKrJeett^kai, wonld take the eye andtongiiet df 1 
man .(probably m a slfdn enemy), and after^ mintnng t 
mixing with hhr urine, would administsr'.l^. eamp 
flowing manner. He would tell tib^j 
lodt, a^iqg, " I give you 
^introduced 'wd^' bmng. ' 

'^vnucrier then r ' ' * 

j^.-hesd;.. _ 

‘ thui'ddae^Inii^^^ 
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taigfB in the former case, or placed upon the grave if buried. 

, via always a fire (Mrs. Jardiue). 

‘ The corpse was plac^ on a framework (lak), and either 
atUTounded with a mat, or a mat might be placed beneath the 
bp^and coco-palm leaves above it. When decomposition had 
aet in. the skull was removed and put into " hard ground, so that 
' imiflU. be ga*' All the relktives looked for food. The skvll was 
made ** and put into a basket. The body might be buried 
immediately after death, if the skull was not required, as fur 
uiatAiice, in the case of old people ; but if young people died, 
the skull would be preserved as a memento. In addition to 
preserving the skull, the Muralug men take some or all of the 
wrira i but this is not the fashion (Kuduma). 

Fvnetal Ceremmies for Magau. — Magau (“ Billy ”) of Nagir 
was a young unmarried man who died about tlie end of 1887. 
Bhs death was firmly believed to have been caused by the 
telepatliic sorcery of a maiddaig, or sorcery man, residing at Cape 
York. 

When Mann died,Eudnma,[his uncle, and Aina (Harry Nagir), 
^8 foster lotwer, yaraed and said, “ Very good, we make him 
. smno as mmi^ l^ foshion, we will t^e him head, but leave 
h^ faodY in ground.” - So they bnried' him. “ First day, he stop 
l^romid nsoit-dsy, staff him. run down ; next day, belly he go 
fi. Ou-the fdlowing day all the mariget, or people belonging 
J^.^eiad msia, 8udk va his father and farother-in-law, went 
^' pr'qsai^ly in a auuelung mauneop to the grave. When they 
khey stridmily and simultaneously stamped on ' 
‘ bfopi]^ &eir ha)^ uid said," AA/” Then the 

\ or i^iiit, departed from Magau, and his skull would 
sine pSei^y.' Tiieearth wasremoved from the body, and one 
'' i^tMthcdd ol the cranium and' another of the jaw. The 
||M^^ln■^law ke|^ the skttll ; he vrashed it in the sea, and when 
Ji^^d and ” no stink,” he painted a blue mark over the eyes, 
ah^ .ey^ moulded a nose out of wood aud bees- 
ho painM^, supplied the deficiency of teeth with 
t'diHiCB ]pebes ofwood, lashed the jaw on to the cranium, 
^tadhed'seed and caheo ear pendants.. So it was made 


thrb months a death-dance was held (“ m»le him 1 
P^Auring which a central “ ipikamerkg^” danced with / 
mf«Hi ” nn «id“ (see account of funeral cere- , *' 
p yuc had been twice performed, 
Joared. . He had looi» {h^s. 
icin jumpeA^ 

"sade, but in adAiUob to tha 

‘ - ^ 


A. CL A* 

sweefcpotBteeB, eoeo^tioto, banaOBS, «* ^ 

naliitaed iieMts, thi» aa» was »<a{Dpwsed 
MHr^<Naa^ttaBi-(ilA3& and one of aohnaf^ Tboditoa^^^Ewl 
fp'l^^uBa enm iiiaotid cm a mat in tbe 'iBT i Mlft. ■ '^Riie 

also mada fowl wa^T 

Mi imoAtr ^ thfr ideoeaaed, amd plaoedvit lika»iM.bflin»^. 
' p^ U. - *y%w '^'all-.got damned drunk all n^t; if wmaan 
•■ himdp~^ raw" 

' ttwotipg oonimendBd, the dnill wae banded oaw le . 

the fattni^ and at night tiiuB it' »*«» Cuvesud OT"'?sitb a 
' the huuSv jsiept anmnd it in memory of old tnoen AKer'1»nm 
wkfkti. the father kept tfae aknB in its bacdcet by hm 

'puioiir. '•■.^•i!'' '■ ' '■- ' ■■■ ' ■' 

■IfMenfs idcaU. tMe^ aold to me hy .another- fo8tep4Bcotihw,. 

AivdUiiiy nmae. w the 13th of Augni^ IS^far onetoiMV 
■ lutd 

“ the largest of the. ‘T^^® 

. ttm thiiri of a nnle in length. . (it) is of 

formation, low and thit^ly wooded. Some oocoa?;nut trees «w 
at the west end of the island, where there is a native viU^^ 
*- It eonsisted of severed long hut^ , thatched graa8./y|uch! 

' apparently are not much used in the day time, as we saw i 
one entering or coming out of them, lidapy of the people, Inl 
men and women, ran down to the beach, waving green branet^ 
to induce us to land ; others were sitting down under temportu 
sheds made by stretching large mats — the sails of their cauoear 
over a framework of sticks. The inside of one huge ench^i 
was concealed by a fence six feet higli, and an adjacmt 'SB 
under which some cookiig was going on, was completely <mv;e^ 

'■' 'with some recent shells of turtle, apparently about tfotf 
number. Three very huge canoes were hauled up on thA w 
protected from the sun by inattiug, and two sm^er ,pnlsa, 

kept afloat” (hbugillivTay^.p. 41X , 

AcBii). j.; ■ ' ■ " ‘ 

This island is merdy a vegetated aand-diank. 
says: "■There were no natives At the' ^ 

During our search we saw some od^ ■/* 
i-i - OB the island ahtmt half an hodl||wVdtMKi'' nred 
lined on both sides with sheliadS^ 

( there was a hot rathw in a dP^; 

I the bii^ we h lOi^ 



« 
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^3%e MkKograph^if/ the 


Amtiftlians, mm m 
tfae «val ^nletrr 
Mcn. Xh«arluw 
fBieared with ie4 
“•'nd the foDehei^. 
WM Qam, httd a b 
— j wldsl^ wwe 


Staait, bid; bHrgeor.anjHioie otnamented. 

. Soimd wept for a 

cade of the island, ol^Baria accpmpiuqrb 
niile firom the came to a sdnj 

ftape frcoa aaj wel^B'yet seen. It wai 
hive, ten <w twdre diametea at tin 
he^it. havipg a thk^Batoh of grass, i 
tte sumtoi^on whiq^ftas a large she! 
hole or door at one^H, partly coverOc 
r We'thoag^t at first il^^ut be the leeei 
at JDatnl^ and' Mu^^Sslands abaapst 
tins foiBi^ so that thi^^B either obew e 
them, or by some pe^^nf those place 
Masa^.” 

MoA . — A large masl^Bsisting “ of t« 
of fish, about two feet connected U 
about one foot long, ovl^^kich frame v 
bird (a hombill) with f^^Bmense toot! 
some other parts cut oul^^^other-of-p 
was altogether two and a ^^Beet liigh, a 
designed or executed.” 

Brockett says (p. 32), “ l|||Ann as we 
distance of the island, the naf^BB <une d 
branuhea and leaves in their tiaiicB The 
shells, &c., and refused to take aB 'nj 
peaied to be very much alarmed.” B 

Damut.B 

Ibomit or Ihonud (Dabtymple Islin 
Mand about a mile in Imigth and 
; breadth. It is situated about twmitBk 

Ste loUowii^ is tmly atsom^rB 
anchored^ nl 

which the natives call Damnod. On' 
poudi poud!' and waving greep-Jtem 
^ b^me good frienda Ten laei^jraa^ 
I’. three eldesrly women . crawli%S^ imo 


ular Umbe and frissledfaair; They had 
malic on their iditwlders, bat no dhar 
^dressed into long, narrow, pipe-like carls, 
re and {pease, and they wme a hand 
ne old man, wlko infbrmra ns hm name 
wig dtemed like their hair, hat his beard 
ly ^ grey. They seemed femd ^ smok- 
mbled th^ we had seem in Ihdeavonr 
bore ornamented. 

^'en wept for a walk along the sout^ 
Baria accppipiuqring us. About half-»- 
Be came to a mngle but, of a different 
■yet seen. It was jnst like a great bed- 
Bn ^metew at die base, and tlm sam^ia 
Batch of grass. A pole protruded from 
^■as a large shell (fusns), and a small 
^B partly covered a board of wood. 
^Bt he the leepptade (tf the d$^ bpt 
^Bslands aimpst all lhe .]||taaes aiib ^ 
^B either obeen erected ir^imitatioP of' 
^Bof those places when on a visit to 


listing “ of two ruddy carved fignies 
connected together by cross pieces, 
hich frame was a large figure of a 
Lmense toothed bill, the eyra and 
Biother-of-pesrl, neatly inlaid. It 
Beet liigh, and by no means badly 


as we arrived within a. short 
ame down to the beach with ' 
i They offered ns cocoa-nutA 
^ ’ng in return. They ap 
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i^mger wom^ and children had previolsly hidden themselves. 

men received tw most cordially, thoMgh with much clamour 
■mir g^cnlati^m, and the others h^ng landed from the 

^pen space at the back 
ler trees, and which 
viUagn 

and neater erections 
lupied e quadrangular 
to fifteen feet loi^. 
iigh in the centre, and 
d. The frame of the 
covered or thatched 
back walls were also 
and &stened close 
iangular opening for a 
puhii leaf. The dour 
n feet square, in front 
posts and stakes, inter- 
boos, and accessible only 


is^me, Ibd ns betwemi the huts to a cb 
of. them, shaded by cocoa-nuts and 
seemed the place of public meeting of 
Howes . — “ The huts were by far the I 
of the kind we had yet seen. Each one 
space, six to eight feet wide, and from 
Tliey had gable-shaped roofs, eight fi 
sloping on each side nearly to the gri 
house was made of bamboo, and thic] 
with grass and palm-leaves ; the front 
made of small bamboo slicks, uprij 
together, the front wall having a small 
door, over which hung loose strips 
looked into a little courtyard of about 
of the house, strongly fenced with 
heed with p^m leaves and young 




of this was 


im^ 





S’ 


.V 


a very narrow opening between^ 

In tins courtyard was the cooking^ 

:;|toc« were rather irr^[uhrly 
tt^^r, so as to leave onfy nar 
^aoL They ocenpied a space ~ 
or fifteeii Imoad. Behind them i 
';r; qii ,the other side of which, 

'..^ronlar pih tor wall ,pf dagoes’ skulls about three feet high, 
were qnite frqsh but others rotting with a^ ; 

aical heap of turtW s^lls in a 


of the strongest posta 
The different huts and 
but placed closely 
bw winding passages between 
' or sixty yards long, by ten 
the open place of meetii^, 
ainst an oM tree, was a semi- 


h 


ri 
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ether have been some hundreds 


similar state. There must i 
of skulls of each kind of 

" When they had cond Aed ns into this open space, several 
of them seat^ themselvra on small well-iiiude mats, like those 
need ly the Malay natioim ; and two or tliree went and brought 
a large roll of matting, least twelve feet by six, which they 
spread for ns to sit down on. The.se really well-mmle hibncs 
greatly surprised us after being accustom^ to the non-manu- 
facturing Australiairfi. They then brought us young cocoa-nuts, 
^rtoise shell, and ornameuts, and a great barter commeuoed. 
ve' ns cocoa-nut water, without waiting to receive 
bnt for the other things they would only accept 
' im^ements, paying no regard to cur beads and 
iefs. They brought us two small bananas or 
“'" see fte trees «m which they grew. 

d m^H tostrollah^ the 
Ay,^|i||^gpkd.yrjth the boat’s crew. 

■ ^ 






j ^ T I ^ * ! 


r.s»;ir "■ .[.'i 


jl^iwg Brtmi: ■« 
'f'iTO^ee, 

v’.'theiw.'bie^'-Ji 


iyig ttil ami ^ rUjte 

to, fSf^ «ffiwent!:feiMai«0y ®f naifei 
fmg^- jj ^fiwta hfld. or 09 ^ /^ their fiwnft;; 

ti) ft ci «u;«r sevetn %ett 
as «i fiiEteim ficctm the iipraut^, - 

I «t^<e•fih end; htf two stoats poat% al^ 


!Gr*^!S^wl 3 k Wack. wafe- iwA ea^ ^ H, 

wir *«^ , iwfot at «ffle ead, whara a bto#^ rade^ >. ^ 
\ fc Tdftttom; fewawhkhwee* ^ 

toi^SSrey; fh» wto Booiad f 

V ^A .^. ^ Matts'; >t, 

/ totiieoi^ df therl^d^. 

i wmrr ^r ^- plaao liar depostoq; m -t 

iV flltlfiliwi' 'wwi»;«®fev, 'Wer-lKWKrfW.^ 

w. rt««k off I 

oQAtrf the iWives coming with ns ta a guida 
*' ifckw ^ Viaw Ow paths croaacd ia hll directions, ^ong- shrubs ai^ 

* Ss^TS^Sich reaembM kwrels end myrtles, in thOT 

■ iS^iiS^Dfgi!®^. Gitlres of lofty f^treeso^rred 

' tee <md there, with matted creej^isfti^ thick jo^a Several 

> twtaidg briars, with thorns lS“?*totftnv 

, SSid: and, in shpit, the whdie vegetation had a ^ Uy 

fliffiiiTint) ngpe^- fawn that of Austr^^ and a much *®" * 

^ ncmMer*** to that of Europe or Our naUve ooncUicted \ 

^ to some wste-holes, which he scem^to think were the objei 
. . These water-ho^ were large 

cftTfttions in the sand, fully ten ^ d^. and 

isUmd. At the bottom ol each, excavation wm d-g 
j- hole contianing a few indira of ^yesh water care^g^^ ^ 
ten. the sun by sticks and lumps of w^. Wep^^_d^ 

■ spots which seemed to have b^n pgraa ^ 
g^e some onltte^Jn 


iSAisSUM ^ 

' Md at ^^teloowfed 
V off. tenldteSBfte^lS^ 
:’, ftl#,«OOOUHMli^^|Sf» 
■■ , no&mg ; tp : |pye 




PiamS CUIUUUUJ owaa— V • — , / '•#> 

‘teat’ ^ 


I «i fflw iiotiie «ft«pW«d tv ninller bp^ 
■ d «iaFelVl& u 
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Kilie tM isbi 
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here (hat-Jukea first saw the bamboo pipe ; his descrip* il 
km, has already been given. / 


■ « ■ Moa or It. 

79ke Island tend its Mu/bitants . — ^The island known on the 
ehuta as Banks Ldaid is situated twenty miles north of Thnr»* 
day Island and north of the Torres ; it is comparatively 
large and fine, the eastern side is very hilly, the highest 
' eminence bring 1,310 feet in height This hill and the district 
immediately around it is known by the laAives as Moa, the 
weetem low-lying portion of the island, inclining the vill^ on 
the north shore, bring called It As tlie former name is in more 
. . gsnersl use I shall alwajrs refer to the island as Moa, and not 
attempt to distingnish between the two districts 

1 should imagine that parts of the island are fairly fertile, and 
bamboos of large size grow in parts of the island. 
kl There is a deal of commonicatiim between Muralng and 
^•Jfoa. Thedmlect is the same in both island, as the,j|Wple 
' F^nde^ and intemany with each other. I found a Moralog man 
:av^ 'at M<ri *06 his mothm' came from there." We may 
' Bfoiefote Moa as being the most northerly of that group 

Iriaads. wmch. the Kattralaig inhabit. 

murisge itoBtams were the same as in Mnralt^. . 
%M!ri|f.C«ri(nna«-^ bodies were placed on a light ftsme- 
#l|||^^ntted OB fom posts (nra); the head was removed 
"kofod'ihe sa^mlrn (kobb) and fihube {ngartmjMa). These 
ipd fo ha^ bemi pot into a faa^ (yftio). The rert of the 

^s^^nuSiing (fori) I was told Uie men painted themselves 
five days for a friend, then painted themselves black and 
I^I^Mbiree.a:^ feast 

big: matt^would-, raise the wind by painting 
ov«r ui^hiriing a leaf (?> (Iliis most be a 
IjiribiP^hNtfk-Toarer.) He' co|^ also kill the wind, “ usimaipa 

— the fine model of a dugong, now in 
v^kh was formerly used as a charm io 
''etruetion. 
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of 'iFales’ IslaudX the Jai^t 
ated fifteen miles dujg webt ^n 
^y quadrangular in .hemline, ' 
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et* dngODal. ift;fiitim Heath Point to ^^*0 Ckss'nsliiiijjsl^ 
pnrokimtely. fhsn'not^ to Boa& aad is nemy eleven usnt^ 
inues in Ihd idsnd is extit^ia^y bilTyyiihe bilb iis%t 

ap UKHte or w«i diiSieilJy 'from the shove except ui the iiorth*«iiit' 
Mmer, where there is a Hat iiHutgioTe swamii aver two nulea 
' long ahdhaU a itdle .or .so broad The interior of the i^and 
' is' entbifly liiBy ilie hi^lhert of the HiUs is onfy 761 -feM in 
nei^t,and all of them e^'oqvend with trses. There || obe 
ao^ and smith valley, extending from the maagrore ewamp to 
Port lihoo, which' fbrtOe a'nataim highw^ acroBsl^ island. 

Fonneriy the ndthres lived almost exclnsively on the aonth 
Side the island at Foft l&oa, but two or three yaats ago; the 
, aathoritieB at Thn^iW Idand indncpd a pmmanent setwment 
to be made at Ai^tuSshi, a bay at the northern, extremity of the 
. mangrove sWam|L VTihe ihhatntants 'travdi abmtt a great dhaf 
dntug.certain eeaanaa in search of wild fniit} fbr instance, in 
^ mid^ of . September, lii^, there were cmly two famiBBs 
rerid^ ‘ at. tb^ Were' tw^yTWven’..|^ 

I saw which had the' 'appeHmmsw hehs 
uU.tiete some which looked like a bigd^ ^tehed roof resting 
t the groiHid, one 'end being more or leas open. There were 
also two sniall "sketchy’' hnts On, piles, whi^ I believe were 
not intended for seriom residences ; pj^bsbly they were merely 
sun^eltera Brocks says of Wedne^ay Island (one of th^t 
. group), “ Their houses were not so neatly made as the huts in 
bthof parts of the Straits, and they were bnilt in a different'; 
shape, somewhat resembUng that of a tent ” ^ 37). . 

OtiartAip avd Marriage . — Advances towards matrammy xpiqi 
be made by either sex. If a man likes a girl and .she hinL.tlwy 
do not run away into the bush together. " That not gooo;'*'' 
the man goes to the girl’s father and the latter says, " All ri 
you may have her.” So he takes her. Kext day the friendi 
each side meet opposite one anotlier and arrange what 
' be paid. A feast and dance then take place. 

“ If a girl likes a man and gets jno chance,’^ 
of string or grass huge enough tof^ on 
a mutual friend to transmit to the fat-- 
seizes the first opportunity and private , 
man, who asks whom it is from and 
‘be made. If heiawillii^to pro(»^;^i 
rendervoos in the bush a^, not 
tage of the situation. £ve^ eight' 
house and steals away .J^ore 
infrnms tb% girl’s foBl^ttet a 
The &tbw'coi 'anh|jjijsps.. 
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that her father wants to see him — ” To see what sort of man he 
ia.” The father then says, “ Yon like my daughter, she like you, 
you may have her.” The details are th^ arranged. 

The price of a girl varies, and payment is made aimually for 
several years, if the bridegroom cannot pay up at first. Some 
time after the purchase is concluded, perhaps two or three years 
afterwards, the father has to return presents to the value of the 
original amount, or the return presents may be made at the 
same time, and are divided by the btid^oom among his people. 
Failure to do this was a not nnconimon cause for quarrels, 
and a man has even been known to kill his father-in-law. 

The purchase money for a bride is here evidently modifi^ 
into an exchange of presents. The man has often to borrow to 
give to his father-in law ; the return {uesents go to repay the 
Qiid^ioom's creditors, llic return of juesents on the father’s 
|Mat appears to be the result of a feeling that a wife c<»ts too 
much, and that the husband should not be impoverished. The 
sanction to the marriage has to be given by the father of the 
bride, but the bride’s brother arranges what presents are to be 
made and c^ter details. If an exchange of sisters is made 
between twd men no presents are given, as it is a reciprocal 
transBc^km. 

■ The price of wives varies according to circumstances, say, for 
example, two or three dibidibi — up to about ten, or a dugong 
vpext, or something of equal exchange value. 

Ma<^illivray (II, pp. 8-11) says, “ Occasionally there are 
instances of strong mutual attachment and courtship, when, if 
the damsel is not betrothed, a small present made to the father 
iR BufScient to procure his consent ; at the IVince of Wales’ 
Islan^ a knife or glass bottle are considered as a sufficient 
price Tor the liand of a ‘ lady fair,’ and are the articles mostly 
used for that purpose.” 

“The life of a married woman among the Eowrarega [Prince 
sA Wales’ group] and Gddang [Cape York] blacks, is a hard 
one. '■ Slie ^ to procure nearly all the food for herself and 
husband, except during the tartling season, and on other 
occasitHis when the men are astir. If she Mis to return with a 
fioffieiency of food, she is proMbly severely beaten — ^indeed the 
.. savage acts of cruelty are often inflicted upon the women 
' the- most trivial offence. Considering the degraded position 
by the Australian savages to their women, it is not 
the Prince of Wales’ Islanders should, by 
^ jIlhourB in this respect, aflbrd a strong 
of Darnley and other islands of the 
Igurt of Torres f%r^ who always appeared to me to treat 
.jdea, with, much btePi^deration and kindness. Several 
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■ P ^-Ka^- Willi‘S fnes never acted io- tbftt Hdanner, 

P“®® ®* efciqTiette 

to ■ 1^ the Kowrwagas «»^ 

■ bbu^ <» »*• 

t‘^.‘\‘S wft'LT'^SX 

^ beteObttd. Mrf wWoh » »»d te » o^ 

f“?TM5,?b.Th<i oooulMioii ol Mumlag is 1i«pt «1»»I» 
about the same numerical Few'i&i^ 

unless the . |J,e order . 4»«r*^ 

savins fcf>e child-— if upVj W VMifiiii alive ae 

rthiow it into the hole),»Bd ^ 

E^en of other infanto BORie. 

with in a amihff mawer whw>^ »M9®W ^||pais,; - -wj 
support it” (p. 11)- . rj^l^ ia.tpiiiii^‘ ilta ^ 

m-rnm t^e i®* 

: ^aiid, oh M«w®g> rino- 

j,0»e Wa ’V » VflW slA-tteP a®«»ed Gu jr 
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have a m^ing eittaehed to the]:i; thos, two people 
aie named icspectively Wapada and Fassei, agrffying pmrtica* 
lar trees, one woman is called Kdki; or ^e laiay season, and 
her son Kaa, or the driving cloud. Most people have several 
, naimes , for instants, old Guigwi was ^90 ealM Ssdgid, or the 
firestscks, and Mrs. Thomson was addr^edl ae Ke^gu, cT' . 
Tamnsai, ij her (adopted) relatives, hut as €h(a)oea by idl others’' 
(pp, 11, la). 

Childhood.’^'' Children are usually Buckled tor Sho^ iWo 
; y^as, hut are soon able, in a gr«d sseafStore, to procure their 
0^ tooif espemsdly shell fish, and when stri^ enough to use 
.j. „ sriek ettployed in dig^i^ up ro<^, th«g^ am s^^sed to be’ 
ahle todyft for themsrfves” (p. 121. 

^ Nose piercing and Scarification . — “Whenttic childis about afort- 

nf^t old, the perforation in the aeptum of the nose is made by dril- 
ling it with a sharp pointed piece of tortoise-shell, but the raised 
efrificial ik»s, r^ardedas personal ornaments by tte Australiaffls 
Torres Strait Islanders, are not made until long trfterwar^. 
j* Aceoi^ng to Gi’om, who states that among the Kowraregas this 
’ joarififtatio n pur^ voluutai^ ; the patient is laid upon the 
^ j^^ruuadand hold there, whfle the incisions are made with a 
^f '^wbee i^glHiB by some oM man famous for his skdl in performing 
ff^|he <miarstikU|fc. The chewed ISaf of a eerttdn plant m introduced 
wutMd to prevent edges ln»n umltii^, and a daub 
(ft wet day is then placed ovm' all, and kept there Until the 
' ' ' neeessa^ effect has been produced. The principEd scarifications 
s' .^'ong the women at Cape York and Mundugarein the form of 
lines across the hips. Among the men, however, there is 
r Considerable vuriety ” (pp. 12, 13^). 

, . Nress^ — “ Not only at Cape York but throughout Torres Strait 
fbs mhles use no clothing or covering of any kind. At Cape York 
aad the Prince of Wales’ Islands grown up females usually wciv 
. n covering in front, Consisting of a tuft of long grass or flag 
■ Umuginosum), or split }>andanus l^ves, either 

•i f- hawgfhg loosely or passed between the legs and tied to another 
■ behind; over this a short petticoat of fine shreds of pandanus 
/-! leal, the ends worked into a waistband, is sometimes put on, 
especially by the young girls, and when about to engage in 
.•v \<iimeiii^. This petticoat, varying only in the materials from 
id made, is in general use among the females of all the 
^EaWNE^^rttitS tribes, except the Kowrarega, and much labour is 

used as sails, also for sleeping 
idaiuhi- by the women from the 
of the^piiilaiHi^ the common basket from the 
and the water-basket frmn 
. . • . 2 G 2 
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b PwAj* zetnnied, aatl. when it liectDSBe kaowd tkat the nttn 
: beea ntitt^ for eereial day% thej were indtused by u |u two 

" amis tojKiach'ftNrh^^aiid fotuad the body hombly mattPi^teEt, 
with mmy raew ^to it to show who biad beSn the 
morderefs. This «q>laioed ^ fir^ ao another was lit irM Kpfy 
- to the chatlezii^ and at night a party ^ KomaKg^g^^ six 
oaeoes, contain]^ all the xaea and lads of the crossed 

oww to the Bunn [Etideamiar Stanit is here aboi^t nine xoiles 
wide]. They came w^Km a saudl camp of Yigal^l 
been at all eonoented in the nrorder, enticed th^a to 

come out ci the tlneket, where he h^ <»nnmttlftd fl^>^lf> by the 
E^er of a fillet of a eaaeowazy feathers for infonnytion regardiz^ 
the real mardetenL As soon as themanstepped^^t, he was shot 
down with an an»w» hie h^d ent off, astd. pmal^t made after 
the rest Tewards taod^g their second esniwi^S I^sce was 
£so(nrendand sorroonded, when three on^ woman, and a 

giri were bntchoed. The heeds U the vietiins wivc cat off. with 
idle or bamboo kmfe, and seenred. by the ead his^ 

both ^ wla^ are carried shug on the baeh by thw^i^^etree 
iekdiemeiid the'New Gintiea men of the adjacen»^<^wheHf 
Em a Buoanchng exetErai(m titese Papuans pteser^ i’i'C dkolU 
Elf their enemies as troidues, while the Anstmtum »*bes merc^^ 
mutilate the bodies of the riaiii, and leave them wMcro they fafl. 
The JComnr^tas returned to their island with exaltation, 

annoondi^ their approach by great shouting sxJm blowii^ on 
conebs. The heads were placed on an oven partially 

EXioked,whett the eyes were scE)oped out and eaten portions 

of fieeh EUit frEnn the cheek ; only those, however, been 

present at the murder were allowed to partakv tbisj- the 
morsdl was supposed to make them moie brave. ■ e1mie» was 
thee commenc^, durii^ whi<h the heads were Ty^rod ahmg^'^m 
ground, mtd the aavwi|e exEUtement of the ^^®®®^ rfmert 
amounted to frenzy. The* dcuHs were ulrimal^y h®Pf 
two j^ess neew Ae camp^ and aS^wedw^ ranmn 
undistarbed” (Ma)^illivray II, pp. 4-7). § * 'J ', ; 

In Part I, I have given an account of & ^ ***" 

fonned in Muraing. g 

Varvnts Superstitions . — Among mmiy sompersb^n® 
the PEotce of Wales’ ishmdists, th^ are 

stars, beheving them to be ^bosts winth in- ' 

young ones, of their own kmd. 
violent gestures with the hands aaad sotob ; 
imagine that someone is speaking of the^^cf 

in the diret^on in which the arm' is ^^^ptinj^ •■fMaonlli' * 

‘ 

“ A singnlaF mode ctf treatimz various ^ J 

■it. ■ ' . s . 1 If f 4 
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Wettem Tribe of Turret Straits. 


S^iaidbiiig one md of a string to the patient, while the other 
is h^ in lOie month of n wcond person, who scarifies his own 
^ms at the same rime nnril they bleed, which is suppi^^ to 
mthcate that the ' l»d blood ’ h^ passed from riie sick to riie 
«onnd person ” (MacgUlivtay II, p. 31). 

" In like manner [to the custom of chai^ng the name of an 
should a parent-in-law hare the same name], as the names 
e/t ^ dead are nev^ mentioned without great reluctance so, 
flft^ t^ death of a man named Us, or qnmtz, that stone had 
Its imme changed nattam, dre, or the thing whidi is a name- 
l^e. although the (niginal wdlgradnally return to cmumon use ” 

«U,II,p.U). 

MagU.-^K 80 teery-raan,or “big man who savvy,” who wanted 
to raise a wind would out out a piece of wood shf^^ like a wanes, 
Imt made very thin, “ like a leaf ; ” this was attached to a loi^ 
pieee of string and whirled round. The vibrations' t^ether with 
Ibe revolutions were so rapid that the instrument wto invisible. 
If more wind was reqtured the man dimbed to the top of a t^ 
and performed there. . 

The samriman could also make the sea advance upon the land 
by taking a block of coral from the edge of the reef and putting 
it imdm' a tree. The water would then in due time come up to 
riee : he could also cause it to retire to its normal level. 

.Funeral CWoma.—- Jukes and MatgUltvray have given us the 
li^owingaccoantsofaHutahiggpiye;*- 

“ Near the btoch^ m the centre ol riie bight [of Port lihon], 
we found a singuW ndave tmnb, apparmidy qnite recent. 
Bmtnd a central mound of send there h^ been a Woad dit(h or 
Indlow scooped out, and swept qotte dean for several yards in 
width. The mound was of a quadrangular form, eight feet hn^, 
wide, and high, stout post stood upright 

at each comer, and the sides wem ornament^ 1^ rows of the 
ribs of the dugong pl aped ti^Iarly al<mg them. - Betwemi the 
two posts near the tSF%, long stick bid be^ inserted, oma- 
Aented with feathers and streamers of grass, and fastened to the 
post by other cross sticks similarly mnamented. On each post 
was either a large shell or the skull of a dugong, and on the grave 
were several other dugoiigs’ skulls and shells of the Nautilus 
pompilios. All tlt^, as well as tlie posts, were smeared with 
. red odtr& - Wc were careful not to disturb or leave any other 
trace of our presence than our fool- prints in the sand around, 

f ph I^WO^I^ve given us too much trouble to erase ” (Jukes 

When t^nlLd of ik fimliy dies at Mnrali^, the body is laid 
sou a framework d|<i|rie^ raised a foot from the ground, 
^ .1 to rot 4, small hut is raised close by, and 


' 4^ 


, Xj' 
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of the 





I* aetish'edby ^ 

;< handed over to the custodv-^f “ remdved. an^ 

I about with her in a bag dSn^ hm ^ 

iS3BaT»¥lSS 

{'■ wooden posts at the «imen> la raised, ornamented by 

'-, and other dA/./»w^( ;fftn|., sometimes shells 

: occasiOTofouriSum ffJ?™1^^^ 0“ tl»e 

/ Mnralng), GroiTtM ^^ question (at Port Lihon, on 
> party ot mtSrZ ^ ^tehed a 

to deWthetbnSf^bS^edmiTi^^^^ ^ 

: ^ great Z 

.^"SrlTS S ; 

? ^ ^‘^•XL‘fsrirZSSt'’SXJ r '■ 

: s' it’: 

position until ® body remained in this 

& up and pTin a b^kT^S •**"*k ‘‘I 

bog« bones 4ht.be bSf after dSStSn ® " 

The moamera painted themselves tk. ^ ^ 

, pmw bLT^n'i'zr' » 

I WtionX „l .iSKKot r ^.-g’S- » 4? 

* Hitun iSlafe.— “iSer at ^ 

^ Islands of Torres StiSrsoftir^ ^ : 

appear to have fonned mi irfo-i rf lif™ tio the abor^'nes -4 
®eing ; the absence of this Iu.r f existence of a Saprcsfe 4 
my mformant Gi’nm „ ® ®PP®" questionable, but ! 

having Wentlv S’e .“edly* on this pdnt. Oi 

KowraiWbkcki 2 conversation wilAtha ', 

ara changed into white people or Euroneaiw 
the second and final nerir^rf ik„:,^ «l^hs such 

i”"’' 

• . At Damlqi Island, the Pnncc of Wal^. 


■i: 




fe 


“. \ 

kv!^ 





‘ ‘ VTestem Tribe of Torres Straits. 437 

Oto^OTk, at each place to signify a white man 

ohildiien were teasing 

i be gravdy reproved by some elderly person 

“Poor thing! she is notA*»^y 
l ! wx longa, maia marka^ fp. 291 . ^ ^ 

slightly misinformed ; meriui (or mariai) 
““ the shadow of anytlving or a 

^ island to leeward, ».a, to westward. ^ 
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jOeflmuttio »». — Cnnial deformation, 872 . 

GteameUieit, 374 . 
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rlVtoM.— Cluu and thmr totems (Mining), 392. 

and music of the Saw-Bsh Dance, 376 . 

Lta^tmse, 379 . 

Sigu^VKi gestnrs language, 380 . 

JPbrfiy. 380 . 

Writuiff, 880 . 

pnari»g aad OmamaUatum, 881 . 

' MtMnenf, 381 . . . . oo. 

irarig<Uio ». — Canoes ; alteration m rig, 381 . ^ , vr 

HoKtattoa*.— fSabai), 389 •, (Dauan), 890 ; (Mabuiag), 392 ; (Badu), 407 ; 
(r,^ 417 T^agir), 418 \ (Wai;ber ),422 , (W^), 484 ; (Damut), 425 , 
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BXPLAJTATIOH OP PLATES. 


Pun vn. 


. iB W. .Vtoil. Shoulder marks (totswi or £oma) of nien. 

' J asrp 1 - 5 . Prom natim of Her, after BiwAett (tb^ are respectirely 
Kgs. 7 , 8, e, 9 and 2 of his PL n.). 

PSg. 6 . Kij^t Moulder of Banba of Mer. 

Fig. 7 . Etched representation on a bamboo tobacco pipe in the British 
Hnsenm from Cape York. 

XV Kg. 8 . Oarring on a dance mask from Esgir. 

— ' “ ' i pattern <ni a ooco-nnt water-bottle in Mer. 

1 two Batires of M«t. 

I marks cut on the hacks of women. 

13 . Wagud of Mabuiag, now living in Tud, 
' 1 ^ 8 ke of Tud (fsting-ray 

CMMniiag (mmke ebm)^, 

^th shonldertmd^hreasthiBfts and ahdomund 

.'if... . ™ 



.,t f 



Wast mmk. ' 


>. Back marks td 


Amthrcpciogieel Misedlanea. 

‘"'f. ' ' ’ 

^ • dMWt cmHW of one on each ‘of the principal htaiiehee 

of the scieaoe, be a serrice that wcrnld be apineciated by 

. Ihe? [edS^f^ht 

*' •* «*%*“ wfenre local institottoha,' or to partus of in^te 

- students in dwring rooms and elsewhere. pw 

The following Gm^nf Leotnres has been ertanged for : 

Lectare I.— « i^ysieal Anthropology.”— By Db. Gabsos. 
Le^nre n.-^‘‘Tho 6eol%ical H^ry of Man.”— By F. W. 

% NcaT-Hirtorie Dwelliiigs, 

; ^ Ti^b^iatrid^ tfonnittents.’’~^B^ A. Ii. ItBns. 

TJfi. By 

{ ... , V- li^^ntiop^”^By El. % Bbabboo*.' 

•,^ ‘ ■ !' ■■hMn^ WU^ AiithwiirimeteyL^%-.,Biip.^O.. W 

•j’"' !<: '.••■^'^ C ’ ." ■ ' “ '■■;■■ — 

^ W..^ of Anthropological IntUkUe, % Hanoder 

aqni^W^ U pinporodtoMrangefor ike delivery of these Leetdkee 

' 2??** dtoosM of London. The Fe^ for the 

Sc u Fifteen Ouineae.'- ■>)/ 
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or TBM 

ANi^pKOPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
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ov 

QEKAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Medv^ held of tte JRogal Aquarium, Wedmhuter, 
H ',‘ i ' • ■ Jy ioimtatiim of tbo Ihrietim.) 

as GALToir, Esq., ERB.. Viet-PrtmdaU, in the Ckaxr. 

JT; <i GaSSOS read » paper descriptive of the Natives of 
dd iWaiVluoh ^rill appear sabsequeDtly in the Joan^ 
ivei eswlated at the Aquanimi wete .present whilc'the 

bsbco’ Jl H. ksAJOt proposed, and Mr. E W. BrabrooTk 
d^atotedf thanks to It Le Maitre. who had allowed -tiie 
^ the Aitthrt^ogical isstituta to inspect the group 
whiah he lied brought &om Ti^ del Foego ; as also 
firman, of ^ Aquarium, and to 
fcj.. j^ven 4hh mehtbeis free admission to 


botgomeiy theimembers '.then' 
f h yhih! .g^teiga oH“eAiEStioh ' 




^ ‘ ' • ' • I • ‘It. **»-'',**-*’'/'**.• • • r'* * ‘ •rr^Tl! 




j^tsispf^ihte-aaa^ 

, , % •.,' “/»,' W*^, r* . ■ V ■'/ '■■ 


BiMJ 1^. ;' Seu^ 

^Mpte t$e Botu SfeeiTiBB Qeo^Fmciji’ ‘ SoonlTir.-T-The 
i i .43aa|p«kphied liagw^e. .> Yot/. v. Na 12. ' SaoMiiba, 

• . .. ■ -ApjiOTdij!. ' ■ * ■ 

ffroii^ Sdci^.r^Ptooeedings of the Roj^ 'jB^ocxeiih 
;t'i ■ :6£ti!!iety. Yol. ij. 116; 12. , Deoeiober, . 

‘^reramal of the.^^Oia^ of Arts; Kas>. 1,93^ 



j^htgS^nhd tjn^hiidite. '5 Heft. ' • \ '■' *‘V'‘' 

^ As^ dh Bspefic^ 

^;lfowys«»4F\lfAiw>h^ ^acMt^laari 
'^dM;Mi!HRHi;, ,¥oaioitt. .;ldi^ , ,-. .'v-. 'ir*, 

■m .''.CAithDB- 










V Bonuo. 

./I'.. 


^.iWi^UEiNa m.Noict B09HX0. 

.[<,i.,..^f- Vj,t •; ■ 1 '. . 

*■' .-■ ■■^.' - t.. - ■ 

■ ' /* ' ; ■' • ’’ • I- ‘ 

• 'v >.. <>* y A# !>«■■■ 

•>■■, jv-i" ■'.-, ■ ■■ .' ■■,<•• , . , 

(/ak^ '^'iiot decieriW'anj ne^ method ^ 
.they we'OiTered as exaot joccoonta of the 
m ja uae;^d I believe.sQtih acoaunts are as nue as 
ehlL' Moreeyeir' the rspid aptead of matches is. 
{di^ng (he aboriginal methoda even among the tribea> 
sri^hf'Bornec^wno g^ them hrbm Chinese and Malay 

ppuatiu aent bemwith vas all made by my ovm Dyahs 
an-snlns, ai^ the pfaotograidis which accompany the 
‘ .1:911 by my wife.. I have seen each 
* \ *y my inep, rmd ewrd w leas onsnc- ' 

. .. .T.:. fofp^ I havq more than, once been 

: ^ 

■ "jrak words is phohetie.. ;’nie infor- 
iA ^:M^y lai^ou^, axA ^ ha’^. ■ 

thowing the Mabigrastail - 
_ >■- will / , : V > 

1 W .sfmwmg.they helifive the fite-''. 

it-l ; 

■■' / ■ ; '• ,. • ■ 

Mat . ’ ' naaiA ' ' ' . .'i 

w>a^‘hia;<««>.;ieiii^. ab«iI£(«a}nMtar: . 





in Ji a^ l muKK , 

~iMftfei-W>-'ft liamlxM mould, aom'ewhat as lead pip^ are, I 
«rt: The mould is 9 thin pioce of bamboo, split length- , 
tj^ interior of which the ornamental bands, &c., are 

(PI XI.%. 2.) . ^ j ' 

Ci of flat wood, pfenk by preference, has a hole made m 
> M the bore: Itoough; this hole a rotan is pushed, 

SO (lasses th?oagb a hunp ^rf clay tempered with sand 
the upper sntfebe of the plank. Tho rotan projecte , 
»ciay to a diatehoe somewhat greater than the length 
• ' * ■ 

, bound together with split rotan. is placed centr^ly ' 
' over the 'jHojacting rotan, thus forming a box , 
elto%,'Wjith clay, open at the top, and having a rotan in 
lutor^this Uie molten metal is poured. When cool 
fe withdrawn, the mould open, and the cylinder is 
! A good mould will make three or four castings, but, 
he -find: deatoys it. 

Bkearauements of the cylinder are:— 

l^gth, 3i inches ; width, I ii^ ; here, | inch. ■ 

' • ~'erage gi™ j larger ones do not work well, smaller 

u^ion consists e^Cntially of a double. .J-.,- 
tr a quarter of • an. inch frora'tlie top and bottom, 
eo -a' idieTron moulding .bewe^h the uppfjr, 
ii(A Of Qouiaio the details va^ with the ttete 
afa diater, Tmt t ean only d^Tube. what I have , 


i^imldnigs We useful ladwdli as. oniaroental, tjie 
en ibem .k^piug .tlie co^ fwan riippipg which .' 
*.fa%pieues ^ impamtuA . , ij. j v 

% 1, i) » made, of any land wood»,^ 
i»a Mie lop, and is pdoked at. the hottoni' ' 

Ijh. cloth. to render tii.e appioatus ah-tij^t. Tlie r 
h^lowed for the. reception of- the tinder. '. '■ 

'that ’ answers host is nutde feom the external 
Ae rf a tow palm.callMl by the Ilyaks optauiif. 
ri' sliows the liame is duo to' tlie use made of the ; 

ferm» the .rinder. r I have only found this 
^ - ^-'baiks. of mountain sfeeaj^ far iii, the' 

SO high wi^K the iikbit ^ * **igh: 

1 ijttp^boirt\15 pA littig, &e leaflets 
the' hphk...i6Wii^ . the .toa( 
ii't m 


.bed 







ft <* ilTwiA Jsiamcft 

of' at* api^icaUe to the Anatidiwi ' 

«).U a nMtnd rticK «h<«d; a foot loog.' tapering from . 
^d^tb ot aaincb. The thicker end is siigliay . 

w ^erdher. pieeeniaybe called, since from . 
ia of the same , white hdan^ wood, about 
l-jSS inicdies, rou^y a^uarid oh all faces. This must ■ 

ave.«ii!r‘ ‘flaw ia it. . . -j- 

R Atr^onetatioh ia to cut a notdk or . groove dovra the . , 






' fa always done, and indbed is necessary, as the durt • 
to . in a wtta fac^ on the ground below the hot drill, 
a^wfaa accumafate round the drill on the top. of 
and be scarry heated. 

.■.c ^h n Vytfiy i on the gtoundaadhold.v the fire-wood steady 
ifl^eet' Then taVing the thin end of the drill betw^ 
Mins of hfa outstretched hands he plants the rounded thick 
iiUfa on one side of the centre of the fire-wood towards 
poove^' applying considerable pressure. , 

i dten.w^ks .his hands backwards and foiwaius, iieepiag , 
.jbe pnfauiie^ and moving (be^honds steadily downwarda , 
«d at Uw bottom the hands are slid up again and the 
faeated. Pwng the upward- motion of the hande the 
the nto^on fa slow, abowit one remove per 
to wesT u hoUctw iu the fire-wood, 
Bteove in a littfa heap. 

^(wiipd. 'jfa .iusti- wjhi^ is ^ 

.'begfaa -fn-imifake in , about , twelve stipes (i*, farmve^ 
‘ be Ittiid. .upfastf^). becomes.' 

' alter and ijiriclter tiil‘lt fa very fast, ^ I ' baVtf 
' s in b biixidiBd ertaekes wilhm a minata _■ Tlfa 
aDfaiit two ndneteSfbnt it,may he fiya ox t^.if tifa 
' ‘fad qa^7, dt the operaW.unskil^ .. . t 
fa got the apark u ' gently blown, and tiie, 
'fijth shaved wood liU a flame is Obtained 
eoidinued alL the time. 

cflt wean but little, sfad becomes hard and clmrrod at 
ITb^^Stth^wood tousitanyhofed ahonthalf-WBy timw^l 
•' . IfapO Mn^hole can Bomethnee -be luedfari^ 





Pitt-MtMlig in Harth SdrUm. *9^ 

^ ^ J[niig l»Mal»ao neoily npright:, and teking a ®* 
«d of ’bambob io tbe boUow of lus haadjimd tlw 
aoli tbOi»b, be strikes a ’ 

bamboo by one free stroke of the arm. 
good hard, seasoned bam^ to work weJl. 


H. >'■ 


'Xkser^ftii^ of -Pfafs 


■ 'V 


w «>^tnftfeing in North. Borneo ; collected by 

^X^nted to tte Anthropological Mnseu^^ 
bf Oxford. ■ 

OTnnge. or tea apt, complete with appendagea 
liar with piston;' 6- Kston. removed from 
■Under; a Tinder-box; d. Owning stick _ 

E (tf the bamboo-niotdd, in which tlie cylinder of the; 

^^^e^f aptanff wood, from which the tinder is made • 
-d" ■ Tire diilL a. DrUl; k Firewood. . 
p,' Fireoaw with horse. ■ 

paper was acixmipaiiied by a ^es ' 

™ rtchlv, showing the methods of olitaimng fare f 
site, ^teaoibed alw^ . . - • , 


Minted out tiiat the slot cat injihe driH-hole 
orchid, h» order to prot^ 

ieaia dsinb. In, the case of the two fire-^ks te 
die kind «tf wood, » difference in hardnw wonia 
- ■■'■* ~ the Okie piece beihg at, *» 

ifi.other,; ■ »' ■ 

tna, referring to the snrviint of aiiment “odto « 
zemarited' that he had a finder box, • 

U' were wied up to 1870 by an old man in Epinng Fan 
iot^y d^Tined to allow any maidties to enter hw houae.' 

W&ed by theChkdrniMto give aoBie 
^^M^^wBreeinbfayed in use- antong the Eakim 
heiiw '-aeca used; 'The first ef Afa 
'« iast^ of a amatt hlihdle ' of '« 
’it 'tiii*iee'liHdWa^-& dh aelta^^^ 


J'''»^T l'^’^'^ *'"' i^-' i*^'’fi *i>.TTL V . ^Srjl% i'Jf % ‘'*■.’*1;, -•■* / 













V , •• ' • • . -^ '■* \ fl . ''■ . 

■ >-J '■-•-*1 •■«-*• '<■. - j <>< 4 '?i‘'JI *V • ■< *-■■•■'• ^ ’ ■■ ^- -,% . J * _ - . 


irafltt'-lnhiUt^-aSnd descnma ^vcsnl,!!^ 




ra^inr a^t te e:i^bitioii soDae f^lLwed J 
_n/tii!liic6 }ie..)u^.<made dtuingrtbe-.JMt .yp 
C^!|ti«a^y iD.^9 JSmbeavk. ■ ; . 

fi]\ ‘ . ; ^;^'V*'.‘' ,■' ' : ; -. l .. - , ^/V _ : _ .:.i, ; _ ■_ >' ’ '^'r 

' •'■f' , : . , 'f ■■ . ■ • ’■ ■,•.■■ A.';; 
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8nnpli.fy the investi 
to tte feradte (f toe JSskimo race we ' 
i WdS^ni Itelween' toaSr original home and 

tliwy have deyelowd thmr present cnltnw 
^dtised by thdf of ptoorong 

tt AvtoTc fi^ona where »o other natimt can liw 

Totaselves to the lattetithe.»isfcitoo cwKwre-AoiiM 
iwd scope will 1W . that of pointing out one oj two 
d^onator gneasir^ the site pf this hom& _ *ii 
hat toe r^ons at our dispo^ for these wnamern 
tdto«»aa«tfflDit, oemprising top continental seaho^ 
anils of America beyond a line varying between 5h 
rl 5 ,:iBid«diiitf Greenland and the. extreme mwto^ 
^ Siberia. Biia territory was occupied by to 
its bhlr inhabitonta hefhre^beir modern contact wi« 
1 ^ race We divide them into Eastern and Westet 
Use Batoutet in about the middle of the coaM 
dm UrA’i toiy to Bering’s Strait TheF^rn Fnkunt 
a toe Labnidori8»is, the Greenlanders, and the gentoH 
; toe Western embrace toe inhabitants of the toor® 
toe; estnariee nf the Mackenzie Eiver, and those of to» 
te; West including toe - Asiatic Eskima ■ However, witl 
a-toe nuostinp' as' to what .part of the coast the hJSt 
jymvedi Greenland and the moat northen^ 
ppaisdhe ekemptoi - ^Janse^enOy the Bak^ 
ntoas,to1»;to^t for hetwem the e^ine sou 
;t'pf,la|lstfor'antt:8omewhews.im toe Iberian to 

£br:oir i.lBatog’a coMlj^nB.abdTe 

to fee to p*pec«!hiM«.:ont reestoto n 

Bsnre' BtaCi am i» toes &et plwjp; onl^t »*i ’i 

» W.a> rdaiitHy ’mctO ; It mi^ be oow 

should hayp, arrived m.two op 7 

to ut toe Anetos to- ewb-^ristos ’ sto;^**^ to^ 

toej^.Esidmo culture iodephto^Gy «f eatou^Ol 
]^eto’ato sieveral reason®, fto b^ieying to^ Aftel 
if toe first a^ew fead he^n,new emdgiaateft 
’^joined tlaSse pioneers eyhn to pSpoes distant fWmt 
irf^ut in thia,:case th^ wholly adopted the fin 
sto^And in di^ so became to^mated Aith.to 
^ extant* of thie*" hmne, toi®^ 

b' ah Etoimq^toalh ' of die 

a.s^rTSSi.'?^^ ■■• ^''seCtoM''htotoh(^ 

totieitotoimBi : tf 

: ie'pC''l^ *■ ' ■ J 








tao^ ’' str6^^iiat . b 
fiBQBii 'iinfnieiiRali-' 

Hita ts6b'f3i^wMVi>ii1.«nij'tl^ 
tW^>i^bB'WM hoWto,iix>d tbe^nier 
d the otll6^ diiskctSL ' 
Ift th^ tst iTIfttttjrt mtf ' 'hetlVbeB" tfab B 

jtije aame . objMts ai^deugnated in-. '* ’* ’ " ' 

el' v^Bpe Itetllitant^ 'asceiiftiiiing how '* 
wld be '(^yis^vieied. 1 picloed out ^6 'v * 

Aide I|ii4 tfa^r eaptfire." ; tbej^vadb 
<■ ena& Md .wea4 of Cape . Bbtha^t,.^ 

ui4e;ei£'tbenihie*4^oBMd4tt^^^ 
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- -- i, c&tfiwly Mola^ 

isvi^kti^ ifmibritieB. b^'ween Asiatic 

is 'at any late- nn« ciuuitioia 
s^ttied^.aind'tius is i«8^ tluk' 
jrait^ltkia' cl't^xaitture-boine. Considering, the 
ju tf ^ ^ ti ^araH: can be. etoased aiad the mcf^. 
ti^wiT W settiaxs <m.its ebores, an emigration 
Mettieffiaeted m^^g by perfe<^y deTC^p* 
lad ■ SsItiniDy * conse^^nently mtu- w^Muy 

his’ -ease AxoA bew .utoatad in^ Asiiti 
jwttoiHd poagiMe- or evan probable, mnsb 
rahehaivie xtaseaibbes: Ihto have hitherilb: 
the arehsBoli^-aBd .gengxaidiy. of Xor^ 

M the inhabitants .thezbaboot.. 

2 .^^. in I8dp my aoutoes infonnatitm have: 
y *h» fti^lnwing faninent exploteia : — 
his Jbnniey in Alaska, 188J.-83,”. edited by A,, 
1884. Jacobsen also famished me wi^ <mii(^-^ 
'^’’a written- vocabulary from North and Sonth.' 
and quite,, lately -I h^ thc opj^itonity of iiupectin 
mfg nidaijme the adminble eUii«^bgvcai. oollectbn. fro^. 
vested by hiia to the Muteum to Yolkskunde ” at 
^ ^uestlm 'aiao gave me a Ikd of Sakimo troids 


jir’I^Kinpe^t; 

it|Ku>a^vl^ 

.imxbifi 

■■■ #id.pi' 


Ckaitwl^pSP^Wii* 

d ^.'^detod te to 'veiy. ,extenm»^'‘te 
‘-'’IBC^-agineai^v^ .to in aasMing .(“Sc 
leh^^ ihe 

•^':body. ■. 

< ted' ^ vtaQ-idurite teptoei^ of fha- hitikerto nalotete 
' '' C ^ 1 Mi. to admiteto wrifii: 




rr*M<idd(d^<^;(i^ 
taii^' ss^iaswaife; 








I I t i.; n 


ipIMi^.giive a vobal abstract of tb» foUow'* . 

bis 'iMiatfiltB by the exhibitipu of a 
oQtNbiir'i^fai&ea:^' 

,V':; ‘ . • ■ ' 

JlpVAir, BabDAti N»w Odboa. 




tnil^niudlby 0 ;-£^u2B^ Esq., M.^) ^ . 

«r ^gn)gsit aaxae of this place as well asi ''■ 
W X. -in . the ciunent volume of ’ ’ , , 


hju^ altered I. fancy by 'surveyors 
’ be^gC piojwly to a place on uie coast some 
ut fbprn here, whidi ^ still known as '* Old Mowat, 
fiKOfatl^ of these people were driven by th; 
.a 3 ^t^^^sUnt i^da.nmde on. thmn by more pow^ol 
10, 4wi3 Earamoo (Bamptou .Island). . Finding 

' tiua'dutrict fiden^y disposed,, they arranged 
1!aia,- tbt^ iaili» . distant, and : thp 
^taidrodlyinterests^becamo .wvered, and now 
aa'a.4istip(^ tribe. ' . " 

4i^od &ior dUi^ienti (dans , each having 
bU^rbeld. aadted wd the de^ 
, b>«*; idAw. <'.A hniilresentay'ori 

3 I w .aii^’part of ;ei&ex biten; w womtcn, 
~ ' ' lye Miw'raark' n^ade to denote' <ddia. 

■ iiot(>^ eoslii^ si' man chpigiiig , his name 
'hc' anyzQB^ wh^deyen 

w^ 'ia. band of grasa from-, the wals 
jin^ tlie'.thig^*and fiasiieiied again ,to a bam 

wear<£praes pettidenta fTOin ' the'- hips to a Ktt! 
sSO' COastmen wear anything or nothin^ Btidh- 
yimA of retain cane round the waist with .leavi 

ollB^rved at hirtb; the neither is nmthi 
ad- aji . un^ean, nor does She obeiie' 
m &»ae to undergo shy oer^Mtny bd 
aslely. ' t!heciMmsde.Bi imt .pjm(!tw»> 
sli ^ tlier w'tS.- ei a naxae" 
hiMa pK >: i»i M 

! I 













V tek 




^ ’H^^.tephaogBi ttHu;— if a ioai^ 

. ]it.l^ Jntn eseh&pge *..si8|ier ftxr 6 VifS 
tl|^ toad ustets in a -fiiin^y. t 
/flister, ai^ the brotiten 
bat; i| && number^ sre< 
itttimuM: ' It ‘^inbtimK jttappeiii 
dbtiiln 'Eknn»r 

Whij ij B. - ' It idad',h8[wn 

“ ' dboice in sinte oridi y 
-. i^oes 'to thd bbainnd^s liotiw; 

isnd vivw wbit hdwa iX om tiUb 
i- spix^. part of the day, and- aiao 
bjnn ha op^b^ the remaiodor of,.tbi 
gudoB^. (Iir.B..Howati8oemBaBed: 

.. .,. w^ -ty' ^^ieielue paiticnfar raatoma' 
-beffire mi|jnri^e. At ntarriage a . 

, toetti^- the m^da of the. man on the one side, ‘ 
^npnii .bn the other, but it ends without . ' 
■■■■ ” “iple nsbdly spend a week by them> ' 

, “* ' i a(^ the fight The bride is not j 

7l^d^<Rbaids oT heat men. man ; 

)^«f^ afta mamage ; he dim not.-'' 

■ ---a# ',dre hb costoamS leqnirfaig. ' . 
m «r%; with; other : tieia^ e^ 
bii^ Aip ap oeea 0 ioaa)'<i>it ^rldeh' s 


ii&aidK ;ai^^'’ti«i^’'''hiblt';'.to " 
i0|da'^wjith ':a 

r into; a- am am ’^.diaeapKiq^ 
.riwnni^' «r^^aeCii^'.'ljiir'''‘mdiii 
<ibitL'p(^.liiy'^ hi$3^bih.e!f W 
ttbni /Ihnte aiib i^-bnnafc^^ 

of thp de|^«ttbed ia-joot'-fiaj^ 
nboi^ ,the-,l^B(^.' of 
dd:i^ oha^r^ apbeKu fotea 
' irhD .j^yb btf^lidldtl.tlin empM 








bbcetewre tbnma awejf tud a hi 

if^V/ii^ih hoes.. . Ihen-ata. to 

i:iAti^Pf0- before going to war qoti 
iiii'^ thfrwaBnon or 'by tboae left 

■ ■'. ■ . - - . 

thi»e is ohe chi 
thfti'ldest etk 

Ibilt^ ed «A(» or orgeals, iieithnr iiw 
Of Ariendshipe; r" — 


If' qy. bonding the ttfiB of the fingers of 
dag the hand or &>gers of the other 
^niekly. . Thqy can only connt- up to 

.^eomnt on fingeis or toes, nor do 

sit that tl^ are boinwed from the custom of 
ih^ fiiigm FObbles or sticks are not used in* 

W i'^'hietll^, of sending oudasges or of ' makii^v, 
. .. _ er' by knotting «o« 

* ■ jdjq and the tiihh «if dajl^ 'by Its 
by r l)hlf those who ' Kve 

phifies hibpn or , 

id MIhpBL . The yha^ Is detensinihi^ 
ig e^ ytmks^ tiooi'tweit^poCatbeB.^ 
to; nod tite. ehpo^ of the auMBSOQ 
innar'yew OT/iobathait..;;^!^^ 4 
ik-ihe ..oid.^riiaw ^.,|bere:.^ 

i 'JMianidah dances, a^' isdaljged 'i 
hs to 'dr^ aiia hn 
(Sals of the grtot damiawhidi' t^ 
^' atesoh when Kttle idee hi then 
Midnibtm damnaJ «onai8tiBg’' j^ 
rlatiicms'in step; are ooutinoed toe is 
rfint pirt'xd the day is ^peat in adwiti 
that is. ledUy gorgeous. deOOn 
Kfeah/leaass; fealhio^ 

,,va:,Bmr 'made from caepa^itt'ileoycn 
i.ni!0itnt 01V: is |dw«yh inlit.h^ 

nmeai'.^u ■* eoinih ' ' “ ' 

' i !. i ' 
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Jk«r*w->«^ji'&^ . ’i*’ »• ^.•. 



'! — dagoBg sM taMto la 
KW6 Mibraife Hoa aiiij(ftdv mehS; liei 
laoiM to ' New G«iaiea» M» ;&^ 
' ' inr spe^ . 


-'i.- 

ita^lMa i St'ititt^arb 

iq>--KlI iiy hen^'.'lev 

*M'1wo#a£'- ’■'''<. . ■ 


i^ thaur beadf on <nifr<pmo 
<||^a-.a|Njfc.aatoi^'mto kaiigivpo^thi 
a.Ar<»iaiw#^ >nd f^: iMHing 
Iia :a:^ai)i4^'^v^^ 6><IM ite way inf^o 

)^tay.p^JlM^,y%jcb.&w to tlte top. oi a big|> 

bp next. Bxornipg abe cpnld not iind piet 
“ ^‘' 'jddng nprinto ^ tree and tenogni^ 

* i atonn totpabawb and dftet wannln 

^^>|weaK' down'tha. tzee tmt ioaiid i£ 
tiade'bt dxy Benuoat tii 

Teat''atwaaCb&#;^.dW 

.■' rnf'a 3 Ai^^a. 


t;fW| 


aananan^H^aravi.; awjMWir.' 

aa'.''«ttkli^:;ii^'cioae^ to' wlnbb' SSdbr 

^laaK^xbtf %pifi rlviili .mbea;’ 


rOjiTHiti !* • %X* rm^ f:’':' 


^ .. dd^' tioona 'ibn ndnal 

bfM|ii|diiid nbtieed abd'iaaidnuupiditwa'niM 
il:jiwil into nmbably done b^raanie- 
dliitiitad^^'' A b^ tide doiiiiig 
tbtodMi «!iek«iii? 8id^ atia. ddwr to tbe' 

eejatt-.^pitoe 


Vv'^ T* I w ' ' 'jj t '.-. t B ' ♦ 


jRKto,;.£^.,inia. < 


g«ll«A an bbu 






Blld ■ tb . 

abBttMsfceil: 

•■“iiyowa ■•.,■' ■■;■■ ■ 

■ *wsk^ t ' ] am iwde b 

-'«V * *\ / ’’ ■r'’^ 

yHoov^is'eaBed akimmi 
s9>aQd^ f^ baoM 

lad v50.-^ 

»«tArtuat.biaii;i 


swB Bi-thir.T"” . 

r W. IdBck S(^ l«a^< 

19 gni|AiKlr&bTMs.b»iBg'iiffA^ p* . . 
«]nijAA^4hiB-iatt» pcxtion 

kit aide. The nantow; tajft wWck ^ 
tt it donlded «p aad- tucked betweea the lega, ^ 
i| |huM forward ,betwe^- the |^ «*»•* 

{;«lB^ii,tBc]ked wdivr tiie 

! iwiow partis Tlipwi 
f lop^g of “ 8ja»> I 

> Tfeijr s 

^ oww® 


utkieBiD^ woin M Hbwat,’) 



lit ik; tBii MI p^ccol; 

* \ -V, f • f • V 


nibrB-iit 


Ib^ ornainentB 

' . >■;■■■';■ 

!ibti£i^'iBaeti'lM^Bd rdtetkawifii ^ u 
ikiitijkiii,; vk. jtho tiiiliie wIiAk tlse j 

it ViWtk>S7 cciuadeiublo h&i^. iiiC'lBio!bi& 

r- ■' • v; ■ ?!?!::>'>: 4/Sss^;,! 

'"“ i*" " 'll Bira.*'’il! » m'*; “* 

t G 








^ ^ -ST . . ? 

j- [,j ■■ . . ' ir.'JJ'jV ; ■ 

(ffiaiM'41^ I 

y/'iVi;.. . ; ' ■■■■ 




, k'' -•• */ .>.;*■ V.'’^ 






'[^;;belnii4 « 
Itt.fiMttbeored ia'ftv 

i$t)t .btac^k^. »iid iutldets umiluly oni 





|r wwWtt^pwnBE 


viM-. 

M«V.C^ . miu£ 1iB6p,isBipiMa^^ 

iOj;' - l^baotv 

i geaoii^ saMoni^f^ 'ly a nigh-M 

ip..ll). ' : . ,,', ■■•''■ :;V^':..-'' 

I '^Veftjto ^ing, .lave k gnat poxt- vit.4 
' d^ ofji^ Wsn^teM 
Btii -iia^:m' iifM itofatoli 

itrire,. md rcrpteseR^i^ cnmaa 
Qe^ anetiii^ nxaiiij «# 



■*'* '^jii;‘Aiij;&:ft’l;. 

tikii -;.^N 

:;:T^jplj^ oij it 80 nife^iio 9 & 
iiaied 'fer' driiiKio 

.■/ • r.‘*f ' ' . ■. 

edion m 

- ■ - 




Ir. «l tiiie iuaaiis in 


t^e BiiiAkai^ **111^ :il^ 
zoning; .when they^ entei^ Uii^ yjBa 
' ; they ma^e B 

;>; Xh^ (x^iidy weut^ough a eetemon 
Dine juried . on ttti^.shanlden > huid of litta 
iiruh’-^y weie briagwft haA a dehd. bad^ 
“ {{>. 194). “^ 'bKOn of war,.MaiiMi’t 

1^* (p. l%)i y . -. . v; '. , • 

s!)!^ a^vea. ol^ftfoaitts .' vntol ov^' 

anf ra. - 

biaolt i&eia.lMi^ 
i.' ':y«fH^v:.o«iaB&:Maiidtiiig 
yifiiia.' 8^,:«f''iiHit.«u^:'; 
inapid. . ’ -• Sav^-' «8aa»>>pcb^ 

ICia'iHRiae'xpota'^ sd 

■■■ 

'jite^ 'nto MBd at lng ^eSMih ’liie^ 





























«td i» tiSi^ Voa[ ii 
W; yoQs^^ 


_^3«v rt nn^o^IttVklKA* 

"I** — 

pw^ imA'Pt (kie Offioeik iuid'€ 

kU' 


iiift]si)eTeiisyi^> - T^ :* 

■ ■ ' ■'' ■ ' r^!^; imt it is v^iVfe 
*' ' *■' sni(!^.aiaw 

• • • 
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